'W6 are of opinion that a Statisticai 
Survey of the country wouid be atten- 
ded with much utility : we therefore 
recommend proper steps to be taken 
for the execution of the same.' This 
despatch from the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company forms the 
beginning of the history of statistical 
surveys in India. A comprehensive 
and coordinated scheme of Statis- 
tical Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British India 
was, however, launched In 1867 as a 
result of a directive received from 
the Secretary of State. The work 
was entrusted to W.W. Hunter, the 
then Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Assam compri- 
sing 59 districts was prepared under 
his personal supervision. The pro- 
vince of Bengal was a very big 
province. It included areas which 
now comprise Bangla Desh and the 
States of West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa of the Indian Union. 

The Statistical Account of Bengal 
was published in 20 volumes. Each 
volume proceeds on a uniform 
pattern. Starting with a description 
of geography, general aspects and 
physical features, etc. of each 
district, it proceeds to a description 
of its people, their occupations, 
ethnical divisions and creeds, their 
material condition and distribution 
into town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing informa- 
tion on land *snure», prices and 
wages, lates of rent and size of land- 
holdings, and the natural calamities 
to which the district is subject. 
Commerce, means of communication, 
manufactures, capital and interest, 
and other industrial aspects form the 
next item. The working of District 
Administration is then discussed in 
great detail — its revenue and expendi- 
ture; the statistics of protection to 
person and property, the police, the 
jails, and the criminal classes; the 
statistics of education and of the 
post office, with notices of any local 
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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME VIL OP 
THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 

'♦ ■■■ 

rms volume treats of ^e ridi alluvial tract l3riiig between 
the main channels of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Its 
most westerly District, Maldaih, formed the focus of eurly 
civilisation in Lower Bengal, and contains the ruins of 
Gaur, the ancient capital Its most easterly District Rang- 
pur, supplies tne connecting link between the Gangetic 
Provinces and the once famous kingdom of Kimrdp, the 
outpost of the Sanskrit-speaking stock in Eastern India. 
The tract still exhibits the landmarks of race-conflicts and 
dynastic changts, and of those fluvial revolutions (buing 
uhich the rivers seamed tiie face of the country witii the 
traces of their work of destruction and reconstruction. Side 
side with these ancient landmarks are springing up the 
s^ns of a new state of things. In the west, tillage is now 
encroaching on the long silent swamps around the ruins of 
Gaur ; in the north and east^ the enforced order of British 
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rule lias claared tiie jni^les of tfie bandit setttements which 
wob for so many yean the scoittge of Bengal 
The three Districts dealt with in tiiis volume contained, in 
idya, a pofnilation of 4,328,322 soula^ and an area, as esti> 
mated for the Census of that year, of 9415 square miles. I 
beg to express my great oblations to my friend Mr. James 
S. Cotton, late Fellow of Queen’s CoU^, Oxford, for his 
help in compiUng the Account of Maldah ; and to Mr. Charles 
A DoUman for his assistance in the Districts of Rangpur and 
Dinijpur. 


W. W. H. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Thi local weights and measuresare given in detail at pp. 78, 168-71, 
397*98. In some instances in the following volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English 
equivalents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables 

MONEY. . 

I pie (1^ of an inni) s | farthing. 

1 pice (J of an inni) b i j farthings. 

I inni (yV of a rupee) » i| pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 8d. 
to IS. ; but for conventional conversions it is taken at is. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about 1^ lbs. to 2*205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lx>wer Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows : — 

I chhatik (j\ of a ser) = 2 oz. 

1 ser of a maund) s 2 lbs. 

I man or maund (say) s 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighi, which varies from | of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say ) of an acre ; and this bighi has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 



ERRATUM. 

Page 21, line * so full ’ read ‘ are so full/ 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
care of the Secretary to the Bengal Government, Calcutta. 




STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


or THE 

DISTRICT OF MALDAH/ 


T he District of Maldah lies in the west of the RiJshdhI 
Division. It is situited between 14* 99' 50"* and 9 $* 19' 
30*" north latitude, and 87* 48' o'* and 88* 33' 30* east longi- 
tude. It conuins a total area, after recent transfers, of 1806*64 
square miles, exclusive of river area, as returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in September 1874; and a population of 676,496 
persons, as ascertained by the Census of 1879. For the po^ 

* This Account of the Diurict hss been compiled chiefly from the following 
sources <i) The uitwers to my five leries of quetlioni, signed by the Collector, 
Mr. Alcssnder, CS., and drawn up in 187D-71. (1) Five Ml. folios, cootainiaf 
I>r. Buchanan Hamilton's Accounts of DInajpur and Pumiah, compiled about 
1807-1813. (3) Geographical and Statistical Report on the District of Maldah, 
by Mr. J. J. Pemberton, Revenue .Surveyor, dated Octolicr 1851. (4) Report 
on the Land Tenures of the District, by the Deputy-Collector, lUlw Sltikant 
Mukharji, dated 1873. (5) Report on the Land Tenures of the ChanchSl EsUtcs, 
by Mr. Reily, Manager under the Court of Wards, November 1873. (6) Report 
on the Ben^ Census of 1872, by Mr. Ilevericy, C..S., with subsequent District 
Compilation by Mr. C F. Magrath, C.S. I7) .Statement of the prevailing rates 
of rent in the District, drawn up by the Collector, Mr. Alexander, August 187a. 

(8) Annual Reports on the Police of the Lower Provinces for 1870006 1871. 

(9) Annual Report on the Jails of the Lower Provinces fur 1870 and 187a, with 
Statistics for earlier years, specially prepared by the Inspector •General of Jails. 

(10) Annual ReporU of the Educational Department for 1856-57, 186^1, 
1870-71, 1872-73. (II) Postal Suiistics, famished liy the Director-Oneral of 
Post Offices. (12) Area and latitudes and longitudes, furnished by the Surveyor- 
C^caeraL (13) Income Tax Reports for 1870-71 and 1871-72. (14) ParguA 
Sutistics of Bengal, published by the Board of Revenue. (15) Answeii to my 
series of questions, signed by the IhstrKt Medical Oflker, BAbu UmA Charaa 
Kastogri, and by his saccemor, Babu Dwarka Nath Chattarji. (16) Amraal 
Meteorological Reports of Bengal for 1871 and 1872. (17) Annual Reports on 
the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 and 1872. (18) Government 
Rcsolulion on the Boat Traffic of Bengal, dated i8ih October 1875- 
VOL. VII. 
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i8 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF MALDAH. 

poses of the Census, the area of the District was taken at 1813 
square miles, and for the sake of uniformity that number has been 
taken as the basis of all average calculations regarding the area. 
The Civil Station and Administrative Headquarters are at English 
Bizdr, which is also the principal town in the District, situated on 
the west bank of the Mahinandi river, in 25^ o^ 14'' north latitude 
and 88** ii' so'' east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Maldah is bounded on the north by the Districts 
of Pumiah and Dindjpur, on the east by the Districts of Dindjpur 
and Rijshdhf, on the south by the Districts of Rijshdhl and' 
Murshiddbid, and on the west by the Districts of Murshiddbid, the 
Santdl Pargands, and Pumiah. The river Ganges forms the boundary 
of the District along the western and south-western frontier. 

Jurisdiction. — The District of Maldah has grown by degrees and 
at the expense of the neighbouring Districts. It would be difficult 
to fix the precise date at which it may be said to have attained 
to administrative independence. As early as 1770 the town of 
English Bdrdr was the site of an important Commercial Residency; 
and the fortified structure, which was then necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Resident, still affords a house for the Collector, and the 
building which contains the court and its records. Up to the early 
part of this century, and at the time when Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
compiled his ms. description of this part of Bengal, the greater part 
of the area now comprised within Maldah was divided pretty equally 
between the Collectorates of Dindjpur and Pumiah, the river Mah^- 
nandi then forming the boundary between those two Districts. In 
February 1813 the Superintendent of the Police of the Lower Pro- 
vinces laid before Government an unfavourable report on the state 
of crime in this tract of country. He stated that the number of 
burglaries was very great in the following ihdndsy viz. in Sibganj, 
Kdliichak, Bholdhdt, and (idrgdribd, which were then included 
within Pumiah District, and in Maldah and Bdmangold within 
Dindjpur, and in Rohanpur and Chapdi within Rdjshdhf. This 
condition of things he attributed to the extreme distance at which 
those ihdnds were situated from the Magistrate’s headquarters 
at Pumiah and Dindjpur, — Kdlidchak, for instance, being more 
than 100 miles from Pumiah. These representations seem to 
have at once produced their effect; for in March 1813 the 
thxxnds which correspond to the present District of Maldah were 
placed under the charge of a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-Col 
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lector. A Registrar was also appointed. 7 *he powers of the Joint- 
'Magistrate and Deputy-Collector were of an anomalous character, 
and hence originated the confusion which for a long time overhung 
the criminal, revenue, and civil jurisdictions of Maldah. This 
officer seems at first to have been to a certain eitent under the 
control of the two Collectors of Purniah and Dinijpur, all com- 
munications from the Board of Revenue being transmitted to him 
through one or the other of their treasuries. In his capacity , however, 
of Joint-Magistrate he was practically independent Certain thdnds 
had been carved out of the Districts of Purniah and Dindjpur and 
placed under his charge, but he was not controlled in any way by 
the Magistrates of those Districts. In 1832 a treasury was for the 
first time established at Maldah ; and from that year the indc|>end- 
ence of the District is usually dated. It was not, however, till 
1859 that the title of Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-C^ollector was 
changed into that of Magistrate and Collector, and Maldah was 
placed in all respects on an equality with its neighl)ours. Up to the 
present date a Judge has never been appointed to the District 
The sessions are held by the Judge of Dindjpur, who comes into 
the District quarterly for that pur|>osc ; to him also all criminal 
appeals lie. The mere ap|H)intmcnt of inde|)endcnt officers was 
not sufficient to create simplicity of jurisdiction. In 1870, the 
Collector reported that there was much intermingling and confusion 
between the criminal, revenue, and civil jurisdictions. Some por- 
tions of the District lay within the civil jurisdiction of Dindjpur, 
Purniah, or Murshiddbdd, while for criminal and revenue purposes 
they belonged to Maldah. In other portions, only the criminal 
jurisdiction rested with Maldah, and both the revenue and civil 
jurisdictions were with one or other of the three al)ovc-mcntioncd 
Districts. The Collector added that these anomalies were shortly 
to be amended ; and, according to the latest accounts, the old 
boundaries of Maldah have now (1875) been greatly simplified. 
The Ganges has been used throughout as a main boundary to the 
westward, and the detached portions on each side of that river have 
been assigned to their proper Districts. The river Mahdnandi has 
also been made to form the boundary to a certain extent on the 
extreme north-east As the result of these various transfers, it would 
seem that the total area of the District has been augmented by 
almost one-third, as comfiared with its estimated extent thirty yean 
aga 
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Genekal Aspect of the Distwct.— The District is naturally 
divided into two nearly equal portions by the river Mahinandi,* 
which flows almost due north and south. This boundary-line 
corresponds, according to the local account, to the well-known 
division of Bengal between the Birendra and Rirhi Brihmans, the 
Birendra n/omin lying to the east of this river, and the Rirhi tamin 
to the west The whole country is no doubt alluvial in origin, but 
the tract that lies to the west of the Mahinandi and in the direc- 
tion of the Ganges is low-lying, and to a great extent still subject to 
the effects of fluvial action. The soil is sandy, but enriched each 
year by the deposit of mud that are left by the inundations of the 
Ganges. In Ais part of the District are situated the chars and 
various other alluvial accretions, which the Ganges has created during 
that important change in its channel which has taken place since 
it washed the walls of the ancient city of Gaur. The lands are 
very fertile, and admirably adapted for the cultivation of rice, mul- 
beiry, indigo, and the mango tree, which form the staple crops of 
the District This agricultural prosperity centres on the banks of 
the Mahinandi in the neighliourhood of the Civil Station, where 
the villages cluster very thickly, and a succession of magnificent 
mango orchards line the river side, interspersed with mulberry plots. 
The mode of cultivation which is required by the mulberry gives a 
curious aspect to this part of the country. The plants would be 
entirely destroyed if their growth, like that of the rice, was over- 
topped by the annual floods, and consequently the hnd has to be 
artificially embanked to the height of eight or ten feet above the ordi- 
nary level. This is effected by the digging of deep, broad dykes, and 
the throwing of the earth thus obuined upon the little plots of 
ground that arc destined for the mulberry. The plant itself is 
pleasing in colour, and the soil is carefully and repeatedly hoed, so 
that land under mulberry cultivation wears the appearance of a 
series of well cared-for gardens. The general result produced, 
when regarded from above, has been desaibed as like a great chess- 
board, or an old-fashioned heavy door, with small, thick panels in 
high relict The general fertility of this half of the District is in- 
terrupted by the ruins of Gaur. Between these ruins and the 
Mahinandi lie extensive, undrained, and uncultivated swamps; 
the site of the city itself is at the present day a wildemeu of 
pestilential jungle, and the home of wild beasts. Of late years 
cultivation has somewhat extended in this direction ; and the sofl 
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is not ttiilcitik» being lugely imprcgiutcd with brickdoiti the 
detritus of the niined buildings of the indent cipitil of Bengd. 
The jungle, howeirer, b so dense end stocked with tigen, indthe 
eihilations bom the soil and the lakes so full of malaria, that it b 
still difBcult to penuade the cultivaton to spend the night near 
their clearings, and there are no villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The half of the Dbtrict which lies to the cast of the 
Mahinandi presents an entire contrast to the western portion, being 
in all respects less thickly cultivated and less dvilbed The ground 
is for the most part elevated and overgrown with low jungle. The 
soil b composed of hard red clay, but in the river buins it b 
sandy, with an admixture of cby and loam. It b intersected by 
two considerable rivers, the Tingan and the Pumabhabd, which both 
flow in a south-westerly direction from the neighbouring District of 
Dinijpur. Their ordinary level is some 50 or 100 feet below the 
high lands which make up this part of the country ; and in the rains 
they rise at least 30 feet, entirely Ailing the broad and sloping basins 
through which they flow, and spreading out into lake*like sheets of 
water. At other seasons, these low lands are covered with grass 
jungle, and produce little more than an abundance of small game 
In some places crops of tcro rice are raised, and are irrigated directly 
from the river by means of the common country jdsU, On the higher 
ground, which gradually slopes away from the rivers to the jungle of 
the interior, crops of rati or transplanted winter rice are grown, and 
some eflforu are being made to reclaim the borders of the jungle. 
But little progress, however, has been made, for the ravages of wild 
beasts of all kinds cause great devastation, and the population b both 
scanty and unprogressive. The remainder of this tract of country, 
down to the borders of the low-lying land along the rivers, b endrely 
occupied with thorny tree jungle, called kdtd/. There are no large 
forests, but a continuous spread of jungly swamp, broken in upon by 
nanow, steep tid/ds, and very thinly inhabited. The whole of thb tract 
is generally known as the idtdl, and it extends from the Civil Station 
to the north-east and the south-east as far as the borders of Dinijpur. 
It shows traces of having been at one time occupied by a consider- 
able popuhtion. Many tanks are to be seen, some of them of grand 
proportions, sattered over a wide area. The ruins of the magnifleent 
Muhammadan city of Panduah or Peruah are situated in the very 
wildest and most dangerous portion of thb jungle ; and the Collector 
states that there were probably many villages in former times on 
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these high landsi secure from all fear of inuudadon. * But at the 
present day/ he continues, ^ there are now merely a few miserable^ 
huts, not worthy to be called villages, inhabited mostly by aboriginal 
or semi-aboriginal tribes.' It has also been remarked that the 
members of all the most respected Hindu castes are to be found in 
the western portion of the District The south-eastern part, however, 
which borders on Rijshihi, is of a less forbidding character. Culti- 
vation is more widely spread, the villages are more numerous, and 
the large mango orchards and mulberry plots recall the appearance 
presented by the land on the western bank of the Mahinandl The 
extreme north and north-west comer of the District, which lies 
between the Mahdnandd, the Kilindri, and the Ganges, has again a 
character peculiar to itself. It is covered with jungle, and much cut 
up by iMf/ifr, which are only open during the height of the rainy season. 
These channels are apparently old beds of the Kilindri, or perhaps 
of the Kusl river, now silted up. The soil is extremely poor, — short 
grass, which affords pasturage to a considerable number of cattle, 
being the only produce that it yields. 

Elevated Lands, Hills, etc. — There are no mountains or 
even hills in the District ; but the whole country to the east of the 
Mahinandi, called the katAl^ lies at an elevation of about 50 to 
100 feet, and, being intersected with frequent deep ndlas^ gives the 
appearance of being broken into small hills. 

River System. — ^'Fhe four following rivers are navigable through- 
out the year for boats of upwards of 100 maunds^ or say four tons 
burden, — the Ganges, the Mahinandd, the Kilindri, and the Pur- 
nabhabi. Four others, namely, the Tdngan, the Pdgld, the Sondkhdlf, 
and the Suarmdsd, are also navigable, but only during the rainy 
season, and for boats of under 50 maunds^ or say two tons burden. 

The river system of Maldah is mainly constituted by the Ganges, 
with its numerous old beds and branch channels, and the Mahd- 
nandd, with its three considerable tributaries. The main stream of the 
Ganges, before its volume of water has been diminished by the first 
of its deltaic offshoots, runs along the entire west and south-west 
border of the District. It first touches on the District at the north- 
west comer, just after it has received the tributary waters of the 
Kus(, exactly opposite the hills of Rdjmahal. At this point it imme- 
diately takes a wide curve, and proceeds for some 15 miles in a 
southerly direction. It then flows onwards in a course which, 
despite many bold windings, is on the whole towards the south- 
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east ; and finally leaves the District at its eitreme southern comer, 
at the point where it is joined by the Mahinandi, just above 
the police station of Godigdri in the adjoining District of RijshdhL 
Its stream thus affords the most admirable means of water com- 
munication for this portion of the District ; but there are few large 
seats of river traffic upon the Maldah bank of the river, nor, with 
the exception of the Mahdnandi and a few nameless ad/Ji, does it 
receive any increase of water from its left side. It is, however, 
in the District of Maldah that more imi>ortant changes of channel 
have taken place than in any other portion of the course of the true 
Ganges, and it is here that the river is still most active in cutting 
down portions of its banks and forming new (hars. It is tolerably 
certain that in the times of the Hindu kings of Bengal the main 
stream of the Ganges flowed in a channel still called the Bhi- 
girathi, and washed the western walls of the city of Gaur, which 
are now nearly ten miles distant from its present course. In iSio, 
it was believed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton that the general set of 
the current was away from the plains on the Maldah side, and against 
the hills on the opposite bank. The map compiled by Mr. Pemberton, 
the Revenue Surveyor, in 1848, represents the town of Rijtnahal as 
actually on the main stream of the river. The current has now set 
in the op{>osite direction. Rdjmahal has been deserted by the Ganges, 
which now threatens to find its way through the middle of the 
District of Maldah. The Collector stated in 1870 that the Ganges 
was then quite close to Haidtpur, which two or three years before 
was several miles distant from it; and that there was some likelihood 
of its cutting into the Kdlindri near (]drgdnbd, in which case there 
would be heavy floods in the District. It would seem that in this 
neighbourhood there has always been a navigable junction between 
the Ganges and the Kdlindri. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, indeed, 
describes the lower part of the Kdlindri, between this point and the 
town of Maldah, as a mere branch of the Ganges. He does not, 
however, appear to mean that any considerable volume of Ganges 
water pass^ down this way, but merely that at Gdrgdribi there was 
an important navigable connection between the Kdlindri and an old 
branch of the Ganges called the Burigangl About fifteen miles farther 
down its course, at the salient angle of a great bend in its channel, the 
Ganges sends off what is now a little branch, only navigable during 
the rains, and almost dry in the hot weather, called the Chhoti 
BhigirathL This is presumably the old bed of the great river itself, 
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and is still revered as at least equal in holiness to any other part of 
the sacred stream. This stream runs first towards the east, and then 
generally in a southerly direction, bordering for thirteen miles the 
ruins of the city of Gaur. A little way farther down, the Ganges sends 
off, also to the east, a larger branch, the Pigli or PdgK, into which 
the Chhoti Bhigirathl ultimately flows, and which before it regains 
the Ganges encloses a large island about sixteen miles long. During 
the rainy season the Pdgli is navigable for boats of considerable size ; 
but at other times, though it has many deep pools, it retains no cur- 
rent. Somewhat above the point where it finally leaves the District, 
the Ganges sends off southwards toward Nadiyd a branch which 
retains the name of the Bhdgirathl, while the great river thenceforth 
loses the larger part of its sanctity. Alluvion and diluvion arc per- 
petually taking place all down the Maldah bank, which is itself a 
comparatively modern creation of the river, but it is impossible to 
specify {larticular instances. The bed of the river is sandy, and the 
banks on the Maldah side arc rather abrupt, except in the localities 
where new chan and sandbanks adjoining the land, which arc known 
as diiiras^ arc in course of formation. The banks arc well cul- 
tivated throughout. The Ganges is not fordable at any season of 
the year, and there is only one important ferry, opposite the town 
of Kdjniahal. 

The Mahananda, flowing from Pumiah, first touches the District 
of Maldah at its extreme north. For about twenty-five miles it 
skirts the District, forming its north-east boundary, and receiving as 
its sole tributary the Ndgar from the cast. It then enters the Dis- 
trict, and for the remainder of its course, in a direction that is almost 
due south, divides it, as has been already mentioned, into two equal 
portions, and finally falls into the Ganges at the southernmost comer 
of the District, just above the |K)lice station of Goddgdri in Rdjshdhl. 
Its entire course within the District would be about ninety miles in a 
straight line, but its numerous windings add largely to that distance. 
Its most important tributaries are, on the left bank the Tdngan and 
the Pumabhabd, and on the right bank the Kdlindri A full 
account of these rivers will be given later. The Mahdnandd forms 
a most important channel of communication between Lower Bengal 
and the upper Districts. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in the early part 
of the present century, found that boats of 500 maund$^ or say 17 
tons burden, could make their way up this river as fiir as the con- 
fluence of the Tdngan at all times of the year. Boats of more than 
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100 or aj 7 tons burrien. were prerented by sandbanks 

from passing above Maldah during the dry season. The town of 
Maldah, which is situated at the confluence of the Kilindri with the 
Mahinandi, is an important mart for local trade, as it gets the traflk 
from both rivers. The channel of the Mahinandd is very deep, and 
varies in breadth from about 400 to 800 yards. At certain seasons 
of the year, the melting of the snows in the mountains, combined 
with the local rainfall, causes the river to rise as much as thirty feet. 
An embankment has been constructed just al>ovc the Civil Suiion of 
English Bdzir, toward off thcd.ingers of an inundation. The banks 
of the river are abrupt and very steep, .and have confined the river 
in pretty much the same channel which it ocrupical a hundred yean 
aga Alluvion and diluvion, therefore, arc not taking place to any 
considerable extent. One important change, however, has occurred 
of late yean in the course of the M-ilKinandi, a short distance 
below the police station of Chap.Hi. The Collec tor stated in 1870, 
that three yean earlier the riser used to flow with a bold sweep to 
the cast, round by the village of IlogM, a circuit of some three 
miles, but that it had then made for itself a short cut due south, 
on to the Government khAs mahal of char Mir/jpur. The banks are 
highly cultivated throughout the greater part of its counc in this 
District. During the rainy season it is nowhere fordable. 

Thf. Kalindri or Kalindi enters the District from Tumiah 
about six miles north of the trading mart of Haidtpur, near which 
place a natural connection has been eflccted between this river and 
a side stream of the Ganges. The main l)ody of its waten, however, 
comes down from the mountains of Sikkim, being really one of the 
offshoots of the Kusi, and only assumes the name of the Kdlindri 
shortly before its entrance into this District From Haidtpur it 
runs in a south-easterly direction and with a very winding course 
for about twenty miles, to join the Mahdnandd at the town of Maldah. 
It receives no tributaries of any importance, the neighbouring 
country draining into it by means of hJ/Jj, which only during the 
rains contain any volume of water. The river is not wide, but it 
flows in a very deep channel between high banks of hard red cby. 
The banks arc generally cultivated, and the bed of the river iiKif is 
sandy. As with the Mahinandd, so with the Kdlindri, the rise of 
water in the rainy season is very considerable, and at that time of 
the year it is nowhere fordable. The Collector sutes that in the 
vicinity of Haidtpur and Gdrgdribd there are to be seen numerous 
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old river beds now entirely silted up* which may have been former 
channels of this river, but that the present condition of the channel 
of the Kilindri leads him to think that these changes date from 
many centuries back. This spot, it must also be recollected, is 
near the junction of the great Kusi with the Ganges, and has even 
in late years been the scene of much fluvial activity on the part of 
both these rivers. 

Proceeding down the Mahinandi, the Tangan on the left bank 
is the next important tributary. This river flows from Dinijpur 
into the north-east comer of the District, and, after a southerly 
course of nearly thirty miles, empties itself into the Mahinandi at 
Muchii, a small mart for rice and grain. A small stream called the 
Khdsi joins it from the west at Bimangoli. The Tingan brings 
down with it a laige quantity of silt, and has of late years suffered 
considerable changes of course. In 1807, when Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton compiled his ms., this river effected its junction with 
the Mahdnandd at a place called Ahorganj, about seven miles lower 
down than at present, and a little above the Bangabiri factory. 
There was then a small nild connecting Muchid with the Tingan, 
into which the main body of the stream has now turned, entirely 
abandoning its old bed, which is still traceable in a southern direc- 
tion by Rendui. The Collector states that the Tdngan has also 
apparently altered its course in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Rdnfganj. There was here situated a hunting lodge or country 
seat belonging to one of the kings of Gaur, and connected with 
that city by a high embanked road. On this road, and close 
to the old house, there are still to be seen the remains of a 
stone bridge, which evidently spanned the former channel of the 
river at this place. The banks are distinct and well marked, but 
the river now flows at a distance of about two miles from this 
bridge. The channel of the Tdngan is in many places becoming 
choked by the sand and mud brought down from the hills, to 
such an extent as to seriously impede navigation during the hot 
weather. This silting up of the bed is especially observable near 
Bdmangoli. The general description of this river will also apply 
with sufficient accuracy to the Purnabhaba, the remaining tributary 
of the Mahdnandd on its left bank. This river likewise flows 
from the District of Dindjpur in a south-westerly direction, and 
Joins the Mahdnandd at Mdkrampur, about a mile below the busy 
grain mart of Rohanpur. Both these rivers penetrate the dense 
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kdtil joag^ whidi oecnpic* the eaiteni portum of the Distiict of 
MalHA They 6ow throng a toil of hud ted day, ud their banks 
ate consequently hig^ and abnipt Their beds ate sandy, snd for 
the most part not liable to change ; and no alluTion or diluvion in 
the ordtnaty sente seems to take place in them. The high land of 
the Utdl rises above the river banks at a distance of from half a 
mik to two and a half miles, and the valleys are occupied by heavy 
grass jungle. It is tmly in a few places m the neighbouriiood of 
the thinly-scattered vUla^ that the jungle hu been dcared, for the 
cultivation of patches of bcrt rice. During the rains the whole of 
the basins of these rivers which ve endosed by the kdtdi ue entirely 
filled by the flood of waters which comes down from above. At 
this season, therefore, both the Tingan and the Pumabhabi may be 
said to expand into large lakes. 

Marshes, Artieicial Water-courses, eic.— There are no 
important lakes or canals in the District The following is a list of 
the larger Ms or swamps, arranged according to the police circles 
in which they are situated (r) In Gajol — Bimangoli M, Jagdal 
bit, Riniganj M, and Bhaiir bil. (2) In Kharbi — Chdehar bil, 
(3) In Girgdribd — Saulmdri At/, and Dagun bil. (4) In Kdlidchak— 
Kowd Khon At/, and Sabdalpur At/. (5) In Sibganj — Mirzdpur 
Katun Khdli At/, Sukur Bdri At/, and Bdragharid At'/. (6) In Nawdb- 
ganj — Haripur bil, Kdmmdr At/, Ndddhi bil, and Sarjon Mallakpur 
bil. (7) In Gumdshtdpur — Chand Parasan At/. (8) Inold Maldah — 
Dhdjord M, and Mddhdipur At/. (9) In English lidzdr — Gonddil bil, 
and Bhdttid bil. 

The only navigable water<ourse, besides the rivers already de- 
scribed, is a AAJ/ called Jaharpur Ddnrd, which connects the Pdgid, 
an offshoot of the Ganges, with the Mahdnandd near Kdnsdt This 
kbdl appears to be a natural channel, artificially deepened so as to 
admit of the passage oC large boats in the rainy season. The 
Collector, however, could not ascertain at what time or by whom 
it had been thus altered. 

There are also to be found in the District of Maldah some ancient 
tanks of vast dimensions, which will be described in connection with 
the ruins of Gaur and Panduah. 

The total loss of life from drowning during the five years ending 
1870 is stated to have amounted to 454, or nearly pt persons each 
yeu. 

River TRAmc— There are no towns of which the inhabitants 
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can be said to live solely from river traffic. English Bizir, Mildahp 
and Rohanpurp the three most populous places in the Uistrictp con- 
duct a considerable trade in grain and other products, which chiefly 
passes in boats up and down the Mahinandl Many rice and gjain 
merchants live at these towns, especially at the two latter of them, 
who of course receive their stores by water. It is down the 
Mahdnandd and its tributaries that the surplus stock of Dindjpur 
and Maldah rice, amounting annually to about two million maunds 
or 73,214 tons, is exported on its way towards Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. A vast quantity of traffic is also consigned 
down the Mahdnandd to Calcutta, consisting chiefly of rice, tobacco, 
gunny-bags, and oil-seeds. The up traffic is mostly salt and cotton 
from Calcutta. A considerable river trade is also cirried on in khar 
grass for thatching, and ml reeds for making charcoal. The reeds 
arc usually purchased by blacksmiths, who use the charcoal largely in 
their trade. In former days, timber-rafts in great numbers used to be 
floated down the Mahdnandd and its tributaries from the mountains 
of Nepdl ; but the Collector states that now, from reasons external 
to the District, this traffic is much diminished, though not yet en- 
tirely extinc t. The principal river mart on the Ganges is Haidtpur, 
whose prosperity de|H:nds upon the junction which the Ganges has 
here established between itself and the Kdlindri. About seven 
years ago the site of this town was several miles distant from the 
river, but now (1875), owing to a favourable change in the set of 
the current, llaidtpur has become the most important seat of river 
trade in the District. 

Uni.iZAiioN or THE Water Supply. — ^There are no rivers or 
streams in Maldah used as motive ])ower for turning machinery, 
nor, in the opinion of the Collector, is it probable that any could 
be profitably applied to such a purpose. The w'aters of the rivers 
and marshes arc, in the eastern portion of the District, extensively 
used for irrigation. A considerable quantity of boro rice is here 
sown along the banks of the rivers, or round the borders of the 
swamps. This crop requires to be plentifully irrigated, which is 
effected, as has been mentioned already, by means of the common 
country jini. This machine is precisely the same in construction 
and use as when it was described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and 
doubtless it has remained unchanged for many centuries. It con- 
sists merely of a trough, which is lowered and raised by means of 
a pedal Some three or four will perhaps be worked in one spot. 
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pouring the water from the river or swamp into the channel which 
conducts it over the rice fields. 

Fisheries and Fishing Comhunities.— The District of Maldah 
has always been celebrated for iu fisheries. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
remarked that the fishermen of the Ganges and of the lower reaches 
of the Mahinandi were more ex|>ert in their art than any he had 
seen elsewhere. The greater portion of the fisheries are in the 
hands of the taminddrs^ who either let them out to farmers, or re* 
ceive directly from the fishermen a certain share of the prixluce. 
The great fisher)*, however, in the Ganges op|>osite K.-ijnuhal is 
the immediate property of GovemmenL It extemls over some 
twenty miles of water, and is annually leased out to a c uniractor. 
The Collector reports that the rent of this fishery used to a\i-r.igc 
about per annum, but that of Kite years, o\iing to some leg.d 

dispute, it has fallen to ^500. The Government contractor sub- 
lets the fishery in convenient lots to under ten.ints, who in tlieir 
turn employ the men of the local fishing 1 astes, receiving from them 
a certain proportion of the amount caught. The (lov eminent 1 on- 
tractor has also a privilege called pdnvfhardi^ or the right of lev) mg 
a toll on each boat laden with fish that passes on the river. The 
remaining fisheries in the District the Collector estimates at alK)ut 
300 in number. Of these, five in the Mahdnandd, as many more 
in the PigU, and one each in the Kdlindri and Hhdgirathi, making 
twelve in all, he ranks as principal, being worth about ^100 per 
annum a piece. The rest he regards as of minor im|)ortancc, .and 
of the average value of between ^20 and £100 a year. As regards 
the aggregate value of all the fisheries in the District, he is of 0|)inion 
that the sum realized as rent by the sufierior landlords may be fairly 
put at £14^000 per annum. Adding to this the profits of the 
middle-men and the support of the persons actually engaged in 
fishing, he thinks that a sum of from £^0,000 to £40,000 repre- 
sents the total value of the fish annually captured in the waters of 
the District He gives the following list of twelve classes of people 
who live by fishing: — (1) Bind; (2) Milo; (3) Jilui; (4) Tior; 
(5) Guri ; (6) Keut ; (7) Surui ; (8) Kiril ; (9) Rirf ; (10) Namsitdra ; 
(1 1) Mili ; (la) Gingat The total number of these twelve classes 
he roughly places at somewhat over 24,000 souls, including 
men, women, and children. This estimate is probably below the 
mark. The Census of 1872 returned the numbers of the Hindu 
fishing and boating castes at 24,476. The Census list contains 
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namef not mentioiicd bj die CoUectof, tnd to it must be added 
the number of fishermen who are Muhammadans; and for this 
purpose it must be recollected that the Hindus form only si'iiper 
cent of the total District population. On the other hand, there 
must be deducted from the total reached by these means the 
numbers of these clasres who may be regarded as boatmen more 
properly than fishermen, together with those who do not follow their 
hereditary occupation. On this topic it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, writing about the fishermen of these parts, 
states that ' many of them are really boatmen, who only fish when 
they cannot procure a voyage; and several also catch ducks, or 
have other avocations that interfere with their hereditary calling/ 
The number of persons who earn their living on the rivers, exclusive 
of the fishermen, is not very large. The crews of the trading boats 
which carry grain to and from the various marts are mostly composed 
of men of other Districts, chiefly coming from Behar and the north- 
west There are very few indigenous boatmen, shipwrights, etc. ; 
and the Collector thinks that their total number may be safely put 
at less than one thousand men. This estimate, however, is pro* 
bably too low. 

Fishes and Modes of Fishing. — The fish in all the Maldah 
rivers are of the finest description, and are exported in large quan- 
tities to Murshfddbdd. The mullets caught in the Mahdnandd are 
said to be the finest of their species in the world. The Revenue 
Surveyor (1853) gives the following list of the chief kinds of fish 
Ruhi^ hi/Sii, k(Mi^ mAiuf, kai\ mullet, pAbda^ chahvA^ kenkrd or 
crab, (hin^i or prawn, sioii^ and bAum or eel. From the same source 
I l)orrow a description of the modes of fishing most commonly 
adopted. Apart from the use of nets of all kinds, angling with a 
baited hook and spearing fish at night by torchlight are common 
in the District ‘ Line fishing is much resorted to in the vicinity 
of Maldah and English Bdzdr, and with considerable success. 
Several hooks are attached to one line from fifty to sixty yards long, 
which has a stone or piece of lead fastened to the end, for the 
purpose of permitting the line to be thrown into the stream to its 
full extent. Spearing by torchlight is common on all the rivers, 
and is especially practised at the junction of the Mahdnandd and 
Kdlindrf. A boat is paddled into the middle of the stream, and 
a masAi or torch is then placed over the stem, so that its full glare 
falls on the surface of the water. The fish are attracted thereby, 
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and rise close to the flame without the least timklitjr. The larger 
sorts are instantly speared by the fishermen, and the smaller ones 
caught in landing nets. Ruki and kUsd of enormous site are some- 
times taken in this way/ The following more complete list of the 
fish found in Maldah District is uken from a report on the subject 
by the Commissioner of Rdjshihi Division, dated September 187 a : 
— River fishes — (1) dir; (1) bdekd; (3) hdgkdir; (4) Mid; (5) 
bans ; ( 6 ) bdikid ; (7) bkan^^d ; (8) bkidd ; (9) bodU ; ( 19) rMedSd ; 
{i\)ckeld; {ii) ckiHgri ox boro ukd; (13) ikUdl ; (14) ddri ; (15) 
dhaut ; (16) gd^ar; (17) kiltd ; (18) iihd or boro xkimgri ; (19) 
karti ; (70) ka//d ; (21) kkanoid ; (22) kkayrd ; (23) mlrga! ; (24) 
fdbdd ; { 2 S)fafigds; (76^ ^kausd ; (7^) pmhtkl ; (28) ramMfk ; (29) 
ritd ; (30) ruki : (i\)sanko{k or sa»kar; (32) skrron or ikf/oM ; (33) 
tengrd. Tank fishes— (1) A/m ; (2) bkedd ; (^) bodU ; (i) xkiffgri ; 
{s)j:droi; { 6 ) gait ; (7) iM ; (^)jial or singi ; (9) kdnkiai ; (10) 
kkaiisd; (11) kai ; 0*) (13) mirga/; (14) ptlbdd ; (15) 

phaului ; (i 6 ) puntki ; (\i) nthi ; (18) saul ; (\t)) teagrd. 

Jlmbankments. — The rivers and marshes have nowhere been 
embanked with the object of extending cultivation. There are. 
however, a countless number of old embankments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ruins of Gaur, but these were constructed with 
the object of protecting this once populous city from the inunda- 
tions of the Mahinandi. An embankment of the height of from 
fifieen to twenty feet is still maintained for a similar purpose close 
to the Civil Station of English Bdzir. There are also in the same 
l>art of the District one or more elevated causeways, which look 
much like embankments, and apparently lead to former country 
scats of the old kings of Ctaur. The Mahinandi river, with its 
tnbutaries. receives the entire drainage of the District. In the 
rainy season, in addition to the local rainfall, the rivers are swollen 
with the rain and snow of the hills. At this time of the year they 
sometimes rise as much as thirty feet, so that it is evident that no 
ordinary embankment could restrain them within their banks. The 
numerous marshes or bth that are found in the District are the result 
of the inundations of these rivers, and of course can never be re- 
cbimed so long as the rivers are permitted annually to overflow. 
To embank ail the Mahinandi river system would be a task entirely 
beyond the powers of the local zaminddrs ; nor does the Collector 
think that it could by any means be turned into a p«'ofitablc enterprise. 

The most important Marsh or Jungle Product is the wa/or 
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narhat^ a tall, cane-like reed, growing to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, which is found in profusion on the banks of the rivers 
and in the marshes. In the dry season it is cut, and is sold chiefly 
to the blacksmiths for the making of charcoal 

The Revenue Surveyor (1852) gives the following account of the 
uses to which the cane, reed, and grass jungle is applied in Shikdr- 
pur pargani^ where the tamhuidrs gain a large proportion of their 
rents from this source : — ^ The grass jungle is cut in immense 
quantities, and carried to the mouths of the large rivers, whither 
whole fleets of boats of all sizes come to renew the chappars or 
roofs over their decks. The large reed grass is disposed of to the 
blacksmiths of Maldah and its vicinity, and to those of Nawdbganj 
and Gumdshtdpur. It is stated that the charcoal prepared from it 
emits a much more fervent heat than what is made from wood. 
The reeds are cut down when the stems assume a bright yellow 
colour and the tops have withered. They are then tied in bundles, 
as large as a man can carry, and floated off by the purchaser to his 
abode on the river side. When required for use, the bundles are 
first steeped in the river until the reeds become in some measure 
decomposed, and next taken out and placed in an upright position 
for the water to drain off. When they have become nearly dry, 
they are half-burnt, and in this state used as charcoal.' 

Both sold and lime may in some sense be called marsh products. 
Their uses arc thus described by the Revenue Surveyor : — ‘ Sold or 
pith is found in great abundance on the marshy plains, varying in 
diameter from 1 to 2^ inches. It is used for making hats, toys, 
artificial flowers, floats for fishing nets, and in various other ways. 
I have seen the panels of a palanquin made from it. Lime nude 
from shells is very common. A few families gain their livelihood by 
collecting shells, mostly of the species called Ampularis, Paludina, 
Unio, and Gyrene, which are to be found in large numbers as the 
waters dry up from the jhUs. The finest stucco is made from this 
lime ; and when carefully applied to pillars, etc., it gives a very 
pretty polish.' 

Long stemmed Rice is cultivated to a certain extent in all por- 
tions of the District, but nowhere very extensively ; nor is the very 
long-stemmed sort often met with which grows in the deltaic Dis- 
tricts of Lower Bengal. It has not been ascertained whether the 
stem has lengthened of late years, so as to be able to grow in deeper 
water than formerly. 
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Thb Linc or Drainagb ia Makhh it of a timple characlcri beii^ 
inamljr cictcnniiied by the course of the Mahiiiandi river* which 
bisects the District The entire portion to the cast drains into that 
nver* either directly or through its affluenu, the Tdngan and the 
Pumabhabl The greater part of the country to the west also drains 
into the same river, with the exception of the low l)*ing land which 
borders the Ganges. The general slope of the District b thus 
almost due south, and the surface water for the most part runs away 
rapidly. There is, however, to the south of Knglish Biiir and 
along the right bank of the Mah.^nanc1d, a chain of large marshes, 
caus^ by the overflow of the river during the rains. They lie 
between the Mahinandi and the raised tract of ground on which is 
situated the mined city of (^atir.and coni.iin .1 considerable quantity 
of stagnant water all the year through. The Collector believes that 
they would drain off westwards townrd.s the Ganges, if it were not 
for the high embankments with uhich Gaur h.ss been artificially 
protected. At any rate their existence is .sufficient to explain the 
traditional unhealthiness of that city. 

Mines, Minerals, etc — Tlj^cre are no mineral productions of 
any sort in the District, nor any natural phenomena of a kind to 
attract attention. 

Jungle Products. — ^Therc arc no important or revenue-yielding 
forests in Maldah. The kiUtii or thorny jungle, which covers to a 
large extent the eastern portion of the District, jiroduces no timber 
trees. It is chiefly composed of thorny bush jungle, mixed with 
abundance of cotton trees (i/w/r/), ////?/, bar or Ar/, and fakor trees, 
and nipal bamboos. No profit, therefore, is to lie gained from the 
felling of timber. The banks of the rivers and the low land in the 
river valleys are to a great extent overgrown with wide strips of grass 
jungle, into which the cattle at certain seasons of the year are 
turned out to graze. This can only be done after the jungle has 
been sufficiently burned, say in the months of Febmary, March, 
April, and May. The Collector thinks that the extent of these 
jungle pasturages must anuNint in the aggregate to some hundreds 
of square miles, and that their annual sulue to the tamladdrs is very 
considerable. The usual charge [ler head for the cattle turned in is 
from 4 to 8 or from 6d. to la Tasar silk cannot be regarded 
as a forest product in this District, nor is any apprcdable quantity of 
beeswax now collected in the jungle. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
sutes that in his time the collection of wax in some of the jungles 
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ofibm se^bourliood was rented bj a Mr. Feniandes. There is, 
howerer, no trade at .the present day in this article. The samlmldn 
do indeed Arm out the combs on their estates, but the Armen ap- 
pear to care only for the honey, and neglect the wax. The bees db 
not seem to select the kdidi for their combs, but occupy any laige- 
sixed tree, wherever situated, being especially partial to the hijai 
tree, which is common in manhes. 

The Palis and Kochs, two semi-aboriginal castes, who are very 
numerous in Maldah, live in the more open parts of the kdtdl, but 
they do not earn their livelihood by dealing in jungle products. 
They cultivate the land to a small extent, but substantially support 
themselves by hunting and fishing, eating the game they catch. 
They seem to avoid as much as possible approaching any place of 
public resort, and are averse to trade or barter. They prefer to 
gain a bare subsistence directly out of the natural products of the 
soil. 

Feua Nature — The following is a list of the more important 
wild animals: — Tiger, leopard, tiger cat, dvet cat, mungoose, 
otter, hyaena (very rare), wolf (ra|e), jackal, and ox, rhinoceros 
(very rare), wild hog, wild buffalo, large swamp deer or pmz, hog 
deer, and spotted deer. Among smaller game are found, — florican, 
black partridge, kyah partridge, quail, jungle-fowl, peafowl, snipe, 
hares, green pigeon, plover (golden and grey), lapwing, wild geese 
(grey and barred headed), demoiselle crane, wild duck (not very 
numerous), pintail duck, black pink -headed duck, spotted -bill 
duck, red-headed pochard, crested pochard, and other ducks 
and teal, 

Maldah has always been celebrated for the unusual quantity of 
large game which it affords, and especially for its tiger-hunting. 
The ruins of Gaur and Panduah, each of which extends over several 
square miles, are the favourite haunt not only of tigers, but of 
every other beast, bird, and reptile which frequents the isolated 
jungles of Bengal. The kdidi, also, which is estimated to cover 
about 150 square miles in this District, particularly that portion 
between the Tingan and Pumabhabi rivers, is almost entirely 
given up to wild animals. Cultivation is hardly spreading at all in 
this direction. The jungle is too dense in many cases to admit 
even the passage of an elephant, and consequently the larger beasts 
of prey Imed almost undisturbed, and their number is not on the 
decrease. Comparatively few are destroyed by the native skikdris; 
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but the Collector thinks that from thiitr to Ibrtr ttgoi tie muradlr 
ki.'led bf sportsmen, who do not claim the reward. So loof se 
tl^ sninuls refrain from the habit of attacking men, their pre- 
sence is desired rather than dreaded by the cultivators. Dr. 
Bichanan Hamilton expresses the opinion, when writiiv of this 
very region, ' thM a few tigers in any part of the country that 
is oveiipown with jungle or long grass are extremely usefiil, 
in keeping down the number of wild hogs and deer, which ate 
infinitely more mischievous than themselves.' Mr. Pembeiton, the 
Revenue Surveyor in 1848, also states that 'the of 

Gaur are rather partial than otherwise to the tigers^ and are un- 
willing to point out their lairs to sportsmen. They call them their 
eAauiUJrs, as being useful to them in destroying the deer and wild 
hog, with which the place abounds, and which make sad havoc of 
their crops.' The other side to the picture may be learned from 
the story of the notorious man-eater of 1863. This animal had its 
iavourite haunt in the ruins of Panduah, but infested the whole of 
the high road between Maldah and Uindjpur. It is reported, on 
the authority of the gentleman who was at that time Magistrate of 
Maldah, that 'this miKhievous and cunning beast killed no less 
than no persons before it was finally shot' 

With reference to the cost annually incurred in keeping down 
wild beasts, the Collector reports that between 183s (when the 
District was first constituted) and 1870, a total of Rs aiay. 5. 4, 
or ;^aia, 14s. 8d, had been paid out of the treasury under this 
head. This would give an average of nearly £6 per year, but of 
course the amount has varied very considerably. For evamply^ in 
1847, no less than £24, los od. was paid in one lump for the 
destruction of 196 hyenas ; but since the date of that memorable 
battue these animals have hardly ever been seen in the District 
The annual police reports return the number of deaths from wild 
beasts for the 8 years ending i860 at 40, which would give an 
average of 5 for each year. The number of deaths from snake-bite 
in the same period is returned at 447, or an annual average of gr. 
No rewards appear to have been ever offered for snake - killing. 
There is no trade in wild-beast skins, nor, apart from the fisheries, 
do the /ira natun contribute in any way io the wealth of the 
District, though it is stated that the porpoises by their oil and 
the otters by their skins might become most profitable sources of 
trade. 
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Population.— Prior to the general Census of iSys, no trust- 
worthy inTormation existed with regard to the total number of 
inhabitants in the District The only attempts at enumeration were 
what were called khdtia sumdris^ or house numberings, which were 
invariably conducted through the local police. The following was 
the method adopted on these occasions. The number of houses 
in each ihdnd or police circle was first ascertained as correctly as 
might be, and then the police proceeded to make inquiries, to the 
best of their ability, into the number of persons in each house. To 
a great extent they derived their information from the village 
ckaukkUrs; but a good deal of the result was mere guess-work, 
especially as regards the female portion of the population. For the 
year 1869 the Collector has furnished me with a table which con- 
tains the population arranged according to thdnds and houses. I 
print it with some hesitation, for though most of the figures ap- 
proximate to those disclosed by the authentic Census of 187 s, 
some will be at once seen to be wildly incorrect With reference 
to the District total, and also the totab of some of the outlying 
ihdndi^ it should be borne in mind that the area of the District has 
been largely increased since the date of this enumeration, whereas 
the number of the thdudi has not been altered. 


Police Estimate or the Population or Maldah District 
IN 1869. 


Polka Ofckt. 

NocoTHoomo. 

NaoTPonm. 

1. Engluk BdbAr, .... 

a Mal^ 

3 . Kiliidwk 

4 . SlliaoiiJ, 

t 

0 . UinnnDi, ..... 

% KharU, 

Si Gumiihtiimr, .... 

9^ CAjol. 

Total, . 

I8.9S9 

9.100 

68.607 

as,ii 8 

a. 8 te 

■iS 

3.S«M 

7.aS9 

7S,5SS 

44.3Sa 

iia.SS> 

110,870 

I 9 > 48 o 

9h277 

S 4 .S 61 

17.570 

46b9S7 

ISObSSi 

ss^ao. 


The Census or 187a was taken in the District of on die 

night of the 15th January. The method adopted was much the 
sameas dsewbwe^ the persons employed bdqg geneially the sim- 
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iats and gumdskids of the several villages. Where ame of the 
residents could read or write, on educated man from an adjoining 
village was appointed. The total number of enumeraton emptojcd 
in the work was 2067. The aid of the umbtddn was also enlisted, 
to test the village registers and to select the enumerators. The 
Collector was of opinion that *the Census was successfully and 
accurately taken.’ 

The total population of the District was ascertained to be 676,426 
souls, living in 2100 villages or townships, and in 129,579 houses. 
The area was approximately taken at 1813 square miles, which 
gives the average density of the population at 373 persons |)cr square 
mile. The table on next page gives the results according to /Adaii, 
the averages being those given in the Census Re|)ort. The Sub- 
divisional system has not yet been extended to the District of 
Maldah. 

Population classified according to Sf.x, Rkligion, and 
Ace. — The total population of Maldah District consisted in 1872 of 
676,426 souls, vix. 331,087 males, and 345*339 fcntalcs. The propor- 
tion of males in the total population was 48*9 per cent, and the average 
density of the population 373 persons per square mile. CLisKifying the 
population according to religion and age, the Census returns yield the 
following results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, males, 63,103 ; 
and females, 52,924 : total, 116,027. Above tuelvc years of age, 
males, 1 14,200; and females, 1 26,07 1 : total, 240,271. Total of Hindus 
of all ages, males, 177,303; and females, 178,995: grand total, 
356,298, or 527 per cent of the District fiopulation. Pro]>ortion of 
males in total Hindu population, 49*8 |)er cent Muhammadans— 
undertwelvcyearsofage, males, 62,608; and females, 52,572 ; total, 
115,180. Above twelve years of age, males, 86,571 ; and females, 
109,139 : total, 195,7 10. Total of Muhammadans of all ages, males, 
149,179; and females, 161,711 : grand total, 310,890, or 46*0 per 
cent of the District popubtion. Proportion of males in total 
Muhammadan popubtion, 48-0 per cent. Christians — under 
twelve years of age, males, 4 ; and females, 3 : total, 7. Above 
twelve years, males, 21; and females, 15: toul, 36. Total of 
Christians of all ages, males, 25 ; and females, 18 : grand total, 43. 
Proportion of males in Christbn popubtion, 58' 1 per cent Other 
denominations not separately ebssified, consisting of aboriginal races 
And hill tribes- ■■under twelve years of age, males, 1623; and 

[ScfiUiue co$itinucd an page 39 . 



AllMRACr OF THE PortLATlOS, AREA, ETC., IN EACH POLICE CIRCLE (THANA) IN THE DISTRICT 

OF Maldah, 1873. 
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SaUma €onimiiid fivm page 37.] 

feBiales9 1360 : total, 1983. Above twelve yean, malea, 1957 ; and 
females, 3^55 • total, 621a. Total*othen* of all ages, males, 4580; 
and females, 4615: grand total, 9195, or 1*3 per cent of the 
District population. Proportion of males in total • others,' 49*8 per 
cent Population of all religions-^under twelve years of age, males, 
** 7 * 33 ® > females, 106,859: total, 234,197. Above twelve 
years, males, 203,749 ; and females, 238,480 : total, 442,229. Total 
population of all ages, males, 331,087 ; and females, 345,339 ; grand 
total, 676,426. Proportion of males in total District population, 
48*9 per cent 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the |)opuIation, of different religions, is returned in the Census 
Re|K)rt as follows Hindus— proi>ortion of nwle children, 17*7 
per cent; and of female children, 14*9 per cent.: pro|K>rtion of 
children of both sexes, 32 6 per cent, of the total Hindu |>opulation. 
Muhammadans— pro]K)rtion of male children, lo’i per cent.; and 
of female children, 16*9 per cent.: pro|)ortion of children of both 
^xes, 37 'o per cent, of the total Muhammadan |K)pulation. Chris- 
tians — pro|>ortion of male children, 9 3 per cent.; and of fenule 
children, 7*0 per cent.: projiurtion of children of both sexes, 16*3 
per cent of the total Christian |)Opulaiion. Other denominations— 
proportion of male children, 17*6 per cent.; and of fenule children, 
14*8 per cent: proportion of children of both sexes, 32*4 |)cr cent 
of the total 'other' population. Popul.uion of all religions— pro- 
portion of male children, i8'8 percent.; and of female children, 
15*8 percent.: pro]>ortion of children of both sexes, 34 6 \kt cent 
of the total District iK>pulation. The siiull pro|iortion of girls to 
boys, and the excessive pro|>ortion of females above twelve years of 
age to males of the same class, is probably due to the fact that 
natives consider that girls h.avc attained womanhood at a much 
earlier age than boys reach manhood. 

The number and proportion of insanes and of t^rsons afllicted 
with certain other infirmities in Maldah District is thus returned in 
the Census Rejiort : — Insanes— malc.s, 128 ; and females, 34 : total, 
162, or *0239 per cent, of the District jKipulation. Iiliots— males, 
*5 ; and fcnules, 8 : total, 33, or *0049 I>o|>ulation. 

Deaf and dumb— males, 129 ; and females, 48 : total, 177, or ’0262 
lH;r cent of the population. Blind — males, 394 ; and females, 213 : 
total, 607, or '0897 jicr cent, of the |iopubiiun. Lepers— males, 
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290 ; and females, 65 : total, 355, or *0525 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The total number of male infirms amounted to 966, or *2917 
per cent of the total male population ; number of female infirms, 
368, or '1065 per cent, of the total female population. The total 
number of infirms of both sexes was 1334, or *1972 per cent of the 
total District population. 

Population according to Occupation.— The details under this 
heading in. the District Census compilation have been omitted, as 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — Maldah presents ethno- 
logically the aspect of a border District Most of the inhabitants 
understand the Hindustini as well as the Bengali language, and, 
according to the Collector, use the fonner language with an accent 
which is purer even than the Urdu si)oken in Pumiah. In these 
respects Maldah suggests i)oints of resemblance to the Province of 
Behar, on which it abuts along its north-western boundary. It is, 
however, reclaimed for Bengal by the large number of Muhammadans 
in the population, whose presence is no doubt to be referred to the 
ancient capitals of Gaur and Panduah. Bengali also is recognised 
as the language of tlic courts. 

A noteworthy feature in the Census returns is the large propor- 
tion of the semi-Hinduized population formed by the Kochs, Palis, 
and Rdjbansis. It is generally admitted that these three namea 
merely represent a single race, which, from its connection with the 
ancient kingdom of Kuch Behar, it is most convenient to term 
collectively the Kochs. Rajbansi is a much less definite ap|)ella- 
tion ; and the name of Pali, though commonly used in the District 
of Maldah, is hardly one which the Kochs themselves adopt. With 
regard to their origin, there is much diflerence of opinion. The 
Collector, judging from their facial characteristics, and from the 
circumstance that they are most numerous in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalayas, thinks that they are of the Mongolian 
family, and closely connected with the Nepdlis. Colonel Dalton, 
on the other hand, chiefly on the ground of their very dark colour, 
refers them to a southern tyi>e. *The Koch appear to be quite out 
of their element amongst the Lohitic tribes. It seems more likely 
that they originally belonged to the dark- people, whom they 
resemble, who were driven out of the Gangetic provinces when 
the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadhi were established, rather than 
to the northern Turanbn or Indo-Chinese family, to whom they arc 
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•0 unlike. In ihoi^ I consider that they belong to the Diavidian 
stock, end are proUUy a blanch of the great Bhuiyd fiunily/ They 
can readily be distinguished from all other Beogalb by their broad 
fiicee, frat noses, «ul projecting cheek-bones, as well u by their 
appearance and diflerent style of dresi In religion they profeu to 
be Hindus; but they do not mix or intermany with other Hindus, 
and they practise certain peculiar ceremonies and customs of their 
own. In this District they are entirely confined to the left bank of 
the Mahinandi. Their mode of agriculture is very rude, but a 
rhanifest improvement is shown in their cultivation when in the 
vicinity of a genuine Hindu community. They earn their living to 
a great extent by hunting and fishing, and jirefcr the freedom of 
their forest life to working as coolies or day-labourers. Their 
number in Maldah is about 64,000. 

Emigration and Immigration.— The only immigrants into this 
District are a few hill-men from Chutid Nigpur. These are mostly 
Dhingars, but there are also some KoU and Santils. The Dhingam 
come in search of work, mostly at the indigo f.irtories. Near some 
factories may be found sm.Tll vilbges solely inh.-ihited by these 
immigrants and their descendants. In some cases the families 
settle down permanently, and gradually become assimilated to their 
Hindu neighbours both in customs and in general appearance. 
Their numbers are occasionally recruited by fresh arrivals from 
Central India; but immigration has lately much fallen off, owing 
to the decay of indigo planting. There is no emigration from the 
District ; and the Collector is of opinion that the pros|)erity of the 
cultivators, owing to the remunerative nature of their multierry 
crops, is such as to cause no desire to leave home The District, 
also, is at the present but s|)arsely ficopled. 

The following table, taken from Mr. C. F. Magrath's District 
Census Compilation for Maldah, enumerates the inhabitants of the 
District according to an ethnical classification. The list of Hindu 
castes will be reproduced on a subsequent fugc, arranged in a 
different order, according to the rank which they hold in social 
esteem:— 
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Ethnical CLASsincATioN or the Imhabitahts or 
Maldah District. 


Kami or KAnoiAUTVt 
Tiiii^ oa Cabtii 

Nnbv. 

Kami or NAnqBAixnr, 
Tail!, oi Caitb. 

Niunbir. 

1 .— NON-ASIATICS. 

European-— 

En[*lisht 

Irith, 

Scotch, 

French, 

Switi, 

1 

2. Semi-Hisuhtieed 
Abonginali—eossiinued, 

MihUf 

M 4 I 

Molo. .... 
Marlunde, 

MUiUr, .... 
bhuimali, 

Muidhar, 

Pisi, . . . . 

Rajw 4 r, 

1 . 38 s 

2,06a 

3*495 

as* 

Total, . 

26 

2,109 

25 

11 .— MIXED RACES. 
Euf&sian, 


3*2 

108 

11 

Total, . 

>3S.S«a 

11 I.~ ASIATICS. 

Natives of India and 
Burmah. 

1. Ahori^nal Tribes, 
Rhir, . ■ • a 

Itluimij, 

Dhan|>ar, 

Kharwar, • 

Kol 

I'ahariyi, 

Sanial, .... 
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3.«85 

0,005 

3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Brdhman, 

Rajput 

Ghatwil, 

8 ,a «7 

Total, . 

11,82a 

^• 99 ® 

164 

215 

(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 
Kayaxth, 

Uhat 1 

Uaidyi, 

4,601 

152 

Total, . 

ii. 7*7 

a. Semi^Nindnized 


4 OJ 

Aboriginals, 

Rdcdi, .... 
Hahclia, 

llauri, .... 
llciliya, .... 
Ithuiya, .... 
Hind, .... 
Uuna, .... 
Cliain, .... 
Chimar and Muchi, 
Chandal, 

Dom. .... 

708 

991 

3X3 

40 

194 

6,00a 

017 

30.083 

4.829 

l. 23 <» 

i.a 47 

1.40a 

2.1591 

11.675 

494 

75 

13.90S 

24 . 3*0 

24.724 

Tout, . 

5. *56 

(iii.) Trading Castes. 

A^arwala and Marwari, . 
Kliatri, .... 
Oswal, .... 
Ilakkal, 

l’ani.i, .... 
Suliamalianik, 
tiaiidliboDik, . , . 

3 S 

4 

1.439 

440 

649 

— 

Total, . 

3.0J8 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

Goala, .... 
Garvri, .... 

«3.7a8 

*5 

1 kajlMinsi, 

Total, , 

>3.793 
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Hams op Matidwautt* 
TiiMt o« Capti. 


Kami Of NATfOVAurf, 

TiIM. 01 CAITCi 


#T.) CArrn IHOAOI® IH 

fiepaiimo Coomd Food. 
G 4 nfir, . • - • 

I MadAk , . . • • 


(ia.)\VEAVi» Castie- 

[}ane«h, . . . 1 

Kapilii . 

Dhuniyi, 


(tL) Aceicui.tueal 
Castes. 


KmibartU. 
Apri, . 
BAnii. . 
Timli, . 
Sadcop, 


sar . 

Koetl, 

Kumit. 

Ntgw, 


(,U.) Castu r.KOAOtD 
CHIErLY IM PEMOSAt 

Seevice. 

Dhobi, . . • • 

Haijim, 

Behiri and Dubyi, 



Dhinuk, 


(Till.) Aetieak Castes. 
Kimir (blacksmith), 

I Kinsiri (braxier), . 
Sonir (goldsmith), . 
Sutfadhar (carpenter), 
Kuiulr (potter), . 
Ldheri (lac-worker), 
Sinkhiri (shell-cutter), 
Sunrl (distiller), 

Tell (oilman), 

Kaln (ditto), • 


I (ia.) Weavee Castes. 

Tinli, . . - 

JogI, . . . • 


i.$8i 

..51 

a 

1.59* 

i9.a2S 


(a.) Ijmoueino CaiW. 



Chuniri, 

Niik, . 

Nuniyii 


(li.) CaSTM KNuAlsH> I 
IS StlMN‘1 Klill AM> 



Puiuliri. 
Kanil4ri| 
1 Turaha, 


(HI.) lk»AliN»i AND 
KIbIIINO CA'ilEi. 

Jalia, 

Mab. . 

Machua, 

'I’lor, . 

Ibini, . 

I’ml, . 

(idmlni ■ 

Ibnpar, 

Iblhua, 

Keuf, 

Munyari, 

huralii)ai 


lAiii.) Dances, Mcsician, 

r.lGCAl, AND VaGAIW)ND 
tA^TEl. 

Daiii, • • ■ ' 

(liv.) Pkssons iNUnr- 
.ATIU BY .Nationality 
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Nami or Natmwautt. 
Tuu. om CAfTSi 

D 

Mamb or NATfOBAimr, 
Taiaa. ob Castb. 

XT.) Persons or Unknown 


5. Atmkamsstadasu, 

OK Unspicified Castes. 

10^880 

Julaha, .... 
Mu|*hul. 

Paihan, 

Gkako Total op Hindus. 

211,552 

Sayyid 

Shaikh 

Unspccihcd. . 

4. Arsons of Ifimdu Ori^n 


Total. . 

not reco^HisiMi^ Caste, 


Total op Natives op 

Vaislinav. 

5.^9 

India, . 

(iusain, .... 

843 


Native Christians, . 

6 

Total op Asiatics. . 

Total, . 

6,698 

Grand Total, 


Ni 


140 

10 

1.441 

271 

a.917 

306.111 


310^690 


676^389 


676.389 


676.426 


Hindu Castes. — The subjoined list of castes, arranged according 
to their position in the social scale, and showing the occupations, etc. 
of each, has been furnished by the Collector. 1 print it without 
modification, retaining the local spelling ; but it will be observed that 
the rank assigned to certain castes is most unusual The numbers, 
wherever possible, have been taken from the Census Report of 1872 : 
— (i) Hnihman ; members of the priesthood ; many are also land- 
holders or merchants, or arc employed in offices under Government. 
They are for the most part in good circumstances. There are ten 
recognised classes of Brdhmans in Maldah. — the Rdrhi. the Uttar 
Bdrendra. the Ikirendra, the Vaidik, the Kdnyakubjd. the Maithill. 
the Gaiiriya, the Hhuinhdr, the Barua Sankar. and the Achdrjya. Of 
these, the first six are highly esteemed, but, with the exception of 
the MaithiH Brdhmans. who arc numerous in this District, their 
collective numbers are small. The Gauriyas are few, and not held 
in equal e>teem. The Bhuinhdrs rank with the six first mentioned. 
The Barua S.inkars, who act as priests to thi lower castes, and the 
Achdrjyas, \\!:o cam their living by astrology, are even more despised 
by pure Brdhmans than arc the castes with whom they associate. 
The numbers of these separate classes cannot be ascertained ; but 
the total of Brdhmans in Maldah. as returned by the Census of 
1873. was S3S7. (2) Gir Gosdinf; traders, few in number, but 

rich and esteemed. (3) Baidya; phpicians by hereditary profes- 
sion. but now employed in any honourable and lucrative way ; 403 
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in number. (4) Khalri or KAitriya; vtiiously employ^ ind 
poor ; 308. (s) Kiyasth ; chiefly occupied u clerki, and in good 
ch^unces. The CoUector sutes that they are divided into the 
three following classes >-Uttar Rirhi, Dakhin Rlrhi, and LiU ; and 
the gives the total number as 4601. (6) Rijput; vaiu^y 

employed, and generally poor ; 3207. (7) Sadgop ; not eiclusively 
cultivators in this District, but variously employed, and poor ; 1385. 

(8) Tili; traders, and rich. (9) Karmakir; blacksmiths; 4312. 
(xo) Kirrsabanik; bnuiers, and rich; rrya. (n) Kumbhakir; 
potters: 3804. (rs) Nipit ; barbers ; called in the Census Reimrt 
Haijim; 6357. (13) HdliA Kaibartu; mostly agriculturalists, 

fra) j workm in so/ii or pith, hat-makers, and makers of 

toys, (rs) GodU; dealers in milk; 13,728. (16) Tantubiya; 

wavers, traden, etc, well to do; 479«- (>7) Swamakir; gold- 
miths ; few and poor. ( 18) Ghandabanik ; tn(^cr^ and nch ; 649. 
(rp) Sankhabanik ; (20) Hdlui ; (2.) Mayra ; all returned as dealers 
in conch shells; few and poor. The Census Report g»esthe total of 

cullinlon. b« «»n« rtlipo.. m™*c>no. ^ 

the iMiober rf VeishMvs. the lume by which b» chM » 

Lmottly kDo™,u S»«t -h* f 

their telio«teKhen, as 843. (. 4 ) S.Wb.i..k i 

rich i 440. (es) Beiipte““’ i ,’“‘'7’ 

occupation, but many have now taken to trade and are sell 
the Co,». Report. iocWi.« eUo (») Tih. ei«c> 
as r6,972. (a8) Timli ; shopkeepers and cultivators , 675. ( 9) 

Pundari ; mulberry cultivators, and in goo<l circumstances ; 1 M . 

(,.)S.t;««uri^.eo.; rtbr. (,.>C«i I bo«»cn^ h.W- 

men ; 2464. (32) Sunri ; dealers in country spints , 4654- J3J) 

Chain;* cultivators; the most numerous caste ’ 

10.082. (34) Ganesa; cultivators, weavers, etc ; 1 1.559- 35 

Birui; sellen of betel; .58.- (36) Chunii ; 
jail Kaibartu; fishermen and boatmca The C IP^ 

including them with (13) Hllii Kaibartus, gives the toUl number 

. a«iii.-Tl.i* c«t. is mom l.r8«>r S “I 

D-mric. of Bcagal. It. horn, is prop«ly -» 
iiiC of the CMics of that Province, sttles ibtf the Cham. • 
bLnne^ l.k. the Bind^ and that, in h« opinwo. tbqr do not deserve the M 

name which attadics to them. 
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at 94, 90s, the second most numerous caste in the District. (38) 
DhoM; washermen; 3507. (39) Ndgar; cultivators; 19,928. 

(40) Dhinuk; cultivators; lio^. (41) Nalud; dealers in reeds. 
(43) Betui ; cane basket makers. (43) Dhingar ; labourers for 
hire; 3165. (44) Behdrd; palanquin bearers. In the Census 

Report, this caste, together with the Duliyi, is returned as numbering 
i 306. (45) Khatgf; (46) Rang!; (47) Dilihird; all described as 
merchants, and rich. (48) Soraiyd ; boatmen ; iqos- (497 Koch ; 
(50) I’alia Rdjbansi ; cultivators. These are returned in the Census 
Report under the three separate headings of Koch, Pall, and Rdj- 
bansi, their collective numbers amounting to 62,952. (5 1) Gdngat ;> 
fishermen. (52) Jold ; weavers. (53) Tior ; boatmen and fisher- 
men ; 13,717. (54) Bin cultivators ; 6002. (55) Kdrdl ; fishermen. 
(56) Chanddl; labourers; 1236. (57) Gahinddr; boat-repairers. 

(58) Pdtnl; boatmen; 1126. (59) Keot; fishermen ; 656. (60) 
Kol ; fishermen. (61) Banpor; basket-makers; 34. (62) Kurdl; 

drummers. (63) Byddha ; birdcatchers. (64) Badid ; gipsies ; 194. 
(65) Chdmdr ; shoemakers ; included in the Census Report with 
Muchl; tot.M, 4829. (66) Hilrl ; musiemns, etc.; 11,675. (67) 

Dosdd ; rural policemen, etc. ; 1402. (68) Mehtar ; sweepers ; 283. 
(69) Dorn ; b.imboo basket m.ikcrs and carriers of dead bodies ; 
1227. (70) lldgdl ; p.ilaniiuin-l)earers and labourers ; 708. 

The Collector is of opinion that no material change has of late 
token place either in the numbers or position of any of these castes. 
There arc no prcd.ilory castes in the District, for the Hadids of 
Maldah arc very different in character from those of the same name 
in Rnstern Bengal. 

Rtuioious Division of thk People. —The population of 

I (;an>;st. —Thus sjK'lt .md <lcscrilw,l by the Colicclor. This caste is probably to 
be ulviititicd with the i,.in);auntas of the Census 2891 in number. They are not 
found in any uthor District of ltcni;il. Mr. M.-i|;rath, C.S., in treating of the 
castes in the I'roriiiie of llehar, rcniarhs as folluu'.: — * Gangaunta or Gangain 
are a tribe who live on i/iihiis and which they bring into cultivation as the 
sand becomes covered wnth mud. They arc a|>parcnlly confined to the Itliagalpur 
Division, and 1 have not liccn able to ascertain any further particulars of them.' 
In his District Compilation for Maldah. Mr. Magrath has so far varied from the 
Census Report as to tran^fvr them from the agricultural castes to the class headed 
'semi-llinduised aboriginals.' 

' This caste it more numerous in Maldah than in any other District of Bengal. 
Mr. Magrath, C.S., in treating of the castes in the Province of Behar, the original 
home of the Bln^ doubu whether Uin and Bind should be ranked together. 
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Maldah comprises Hindus, Muhammadans, aboriginals, Vaishaavt, 
members of ^e Brdhma Samij, and Christians. The total number 
of the Christians is returned by the Census at 43, of whom 37 are 
either Europeans or Eurasians. The remaining 6 represent the 
native Christians. There is no im|K>rtant mission in the District 
The Hindus in 187a numbered 356,298 souls, or 517 per cent 
of the entire population. This estimate includes the semi-Hindu* 
ized aboriginals, who amount to 135,561, or just one-third of the 
total, and whose acceptance of the Hindu religion is somewhat 
loose ; and also the Vaishnavs and the Samdj. The Vaishnavs in 
1872 were found to number 5849 ; and the Gosdins, who are their 
religious teachers, were 843 more. A full description of this sect, 
whose leading characteristics are to repudiate caste and accept the 
teachings of Chaitanya, will be found in the Statistical Accounts of 
Nadiyi and the 24 Pargands. The Hrdhma Samdj has taken no 
hold upon the District. In 1870 the number of its members was 
estimated by the Collector at 6, and of these none were natives of 
the District The town of English lldzdr is the only place where 
the Samdj has obtained a footing. It was first established in 
1861, and has since been maintained, with only one short break, 
mainly by the native Government officials from Ix)wcr Bengal who 
are stationed there. There is no regular place of worship. 

The Muhammadans were found by the Census of 1872 to 
number 310,890, or 46 per cent of the District jiopulation. They 
are for the most part an active and energetic race, -a fact which 
may be due to their being largely descended from the conquerors 
of Gaur and Panduah. They attract more than their share of 
administrative attention, as is curiously shown by the circurosttnee 
that their number until the Census was always supposed to be 
double that of the Hindus. A great many of them belong to the 
Fardizl and Wahdbl sects; and in 1869 several prosecutions f(w 
abetment of waging war against the Queen were instituted in this 
District The Collector is of opinion that the proKlytizing powen 
of Isldm have now ceased, and that the number of Musalmdns is 
not proportionately increasing. 

The Aboriginals, who have been already referred to, arc those 
who are included in the Census Re|X)rt under the heading of others. 
They number 9195 persons, or 13 per cent of the {lopulation ; and 
immigrants from the hills of Chutii Nigpur make up the greater 
portion of this totaL Though they still retain for the most |*art the 
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simplicity of their indigenous faiths, Hindu ceremonies and modes 
of worship are gradually making way amongst them, especially wKh 
those who have been for more than one generation settled in the 
District There are no Jains or Buddhists in Maldah. 

Division of the People into Town and Country.— It is true 
of Maldah, if of any District in Bengal, that the population is solely 
agricultural. There are only two collections of houses that have 
any pretence to be called towns, and the number of very small 
villages is unusually great The District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages according to their population : — Less than 
200 inhabitants, 1009; between 200 and 500,776; between 500 
and 1000, 225 ; between 1000 and 2000, 67 ; between 2000 and 
3000, 14 ; between 3000 and 4000, 4 ; between 4000 and 5000, 3 ; 
between 5000 and 6000, i ; between 10,000 and 15,000, 1. The 
Collector states that there is not the slightest tendency on the part 
of the people to betake themselves to town life ; but that, on the 
other hand, they seek as far as possible to place their houses outside 
municipal limits. He docs not think that the towns occupy more 
than their pro|)ortionate share in the work of the administration. 
Whatever excess there may be, he would attribute rather to the 
proximity of the courts than to any exceptional conduct on the 
part of the people. 

Towns and Places of Historical Importance. — Only two 
towns in Maldah have been formed into municipalities, English 
Bizir and Maldah. 

English Bazar, or Angrazdbdd, the hcadiiuarters of the District, 
is situated on the right bank of the Mahdnandd, in 25” o' 14" north 
latitude and SS"* 11' 30" east longitude. This town consists of a 
series of trading villages which line the bank of the river for a con- 
siderable distance. Being situated in a mulberry-growing country, 
it was chosen at an early date as the site of one of the Company's 
factories. Stewart, in his History of Bengal (ed. 1847, p. 199), states 
that there was an English factory at Maldah as early as 1686, in which 
year all the English factories in Bengal were confiscated by order 
of the Nawdb Shaisti Khdn. The Government records of 1748 
embody a complaint from the merchant gumdsAlds of the Company 
at Maldah, that they were ill-treated by the people of the Niwdb. In 
1770 English Bdzdr was fixed upon for a commercial residency, and 
continued to be a place of importance until the discontinuance of 
the Company’s private trade. In the early part of the century. 
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when Dr. Bochamn Htmiltoii vitiied the District, he wis much 
pleased with the appearance of the place. ‘There are several 
eicellent roads, both passing through the town and in the vicinitjr ; 
and in particular, there is one street, laid out by Mr. Henchman, 
a former resident, which is wide, straight, and regular. The whole 
town contains many good houses, which are more closely built than 
usual, and rather resemble a city of Europe than most of the country 
towns of Bengal* This compliment to the town would hardly be 
true at the present day. The largest edifice is the Magistnte*s 
house, which was originally built for a factory of the East India 
Company, in days when such buildings were intended, if need 
should arise, to withstand a siege. It is regularly fortified, being 
surrounded by a high and strong wall, with a Ixistion and embrasures 
at each of the four comers. In this wall lie all the public offices of 
the District, as well as the private residence of the Collector. 

No estimate of the population is on record prior to 187 a, but 
the Census of that year yielded the following results : — Hindus^ 
males, 3930 ; females, 3675 : total, 7605. Muhammadans— males, 
2506 ; females, 2712 : toul, 5118. Christians— males, 7 ; females, 
3 : total, 10. ‘Others' — males, 17 ; females, 9 : total, j 6. Total of 
all religions— males, 6460 ; females, 6399 : grand toul, 1 1,859. 

The municipal union of English Bizir covers 1500 acres. In 
the year 1869-70 the number of houses was 1461. The revenue 
was ^^328, 18s. od. ;— and the expenditure was— police charges, 
6s. od, ; esublishment, ^^36; roads, conservancy, and 
contingencies, ^78, iis. od. : toul, ^^318, 185. od. For 187 a, 
the year of the Census, the District Compilation gives the fol- 
lowing sutistics : — Gross municipal income, ^{^388, is. od. : gross 
municipal expenditure, ^406, 4s. od. ; rate of taxation per head, 
4 dnnds 9 pUs, or 7 Jd. 

M ALDAH, or Old Maldah, which has given its name to the District, 
though it was never an English station, is situated at the confluence 
of the Kilindri with the Mahinandi, in north latitude 25* a' 30' and 
east longitude 88* 10' si'*. It has an admirable |X)sition for river 
traffic, and probably rose to prosperity as the |iort of the Muham- 
inadan capital of Panduah. During the last century it was the seat 
of thriving cotton and silk manufactures, and both the French and 
Dutch had factories here. The English factory, however, was 
alwajrs at English Bizir, lower down the Mahinandi, and on the 
opposite side of the river; though by some unfortunate confusion, 

VOL. VIL D 
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which if Tcry widely spreadi and has even found its way into official 
mapsi the common name of Maldah is sometimes applied indiaori* 
minately to both places. When Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited the 
town, about 1810, it was already beginning to lose its prosperity, 
though yet populous, and inhabited almost entirely by traders and 
weavers. Many of the houses are built of brick, which is readily 
obtainable from the neighbouring ruins, but in other respects the 
place shows the signs of poverty and decay. In 187 s the popula- 
tion was thus returned: — Hindus — males, 1824; females, 173a : 
lotal, 3556. Muhammadans — males, 702; females, 976: total, 
1678. Christians, none. * Others ' — males, 14 ; females, 14 : total, 
a8. Total of all religions — males, 2540; females, 2722: grand 
total, 5262. The area was returned at 1000 acres. In the year 
1869-70 the number of houses was 925 (Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
had estimated them in 1810 at no fewer than 3000) ; the revenue 
was ^120 ; and the expenditure — on police charges, ^£68, 4s. od; 
on' establishment, ^30; on roads, conservancy, and contin- 
gencies, £21^ 16s. od. — total, ;^i2o. For 1872 the Dbtrict 
Census Compilation gives the figures thus: — Gross municipal in- 
come, ;^i86, las. od.; gross municipal expenditure, ;^i69; rale of 
taxation per head of the inhabitants, 5 dnnds 8 pia^ or 8^ 

Besides the two towns already mentioned, there are none in the 
District containing a population of more than 5000, so as to be 
individually mentioned in the Census Report. The following are 
merely marts for river traffic, and are in no other way remarkable. 
Rohanpur on the Purnabhabi, a short distance above its junction 
with the Mahinandd, is a considerable depot for the grain that passes 
between Dinijpur and the western Districts of Behar. Haiitpur, 
which may be regarded as forming one town with Gdrgdribi, oc- 
cupies a roost important situation at the spot where the waters of 
the Ganges have formed a connection with the Kdlindri. It lost a 
good deal of its trade when the main stream of the Ganges ceased 
to flow near it ; but now that the river has relumed to its old bed, 
its commerce has revived. In 1875 was described as the 
principal river mart in Maldah. Kdlidchak, north latitude ai* 51' 
15" and east longitude 88* 3' 1^, and Sibganj, north latitude 24* 
40' 45'' and east longitude 88* 12' 1'', are police stations situated 
on the Ganges, but neither of them possess such a share in the 
traffic of that river as their position might suggest Nawdbganj 
(not the police station of that name in the extreme south of the 
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District) mtj be pracdciUf regarded is a suburb of MaldiK 
Nawibganj police station, north latitude s4*3sVi^deaslloQ|ilode 
88* 1^ i'', lies on the Mahinandi, a little way above its junctioo with 
the Ganges, and is chiefly known for its manufiurture of brats ware. 
Kharbi, in north latitude 25* 24' 20* and east longitude 88* f 30^ 
is the most northeriy police station in the District, lying in the tract 
of country recently transferred from Pumiah. CSjoI, situated in 
north latitude 25* 13' S'" and east longitude 88* 14' so*, is a police 
station in the north-east, on the main road from Maldah to DinSjpur. 
Gumishtipur, or ChapSi Gumishtipur, north latitude 24* 46' 47* and 
east longitude 88* 19' 11*, is a police sution in the south-east on 
the Mahinandi. 

Thk Ruins or Gaur and Panduah. — The District of Maldah 
owes all its historical importance and much of its modem interest 
to the circumstance that it contains the sites of two successive 
capitals of Bengal, Gaur and Panduah. Both these cities arc now 
almost level with the ground, and are overgrown with dense jungle ; 
but the ruins that remain, though difficult and indeed dangerous of 
access, reveal sufficient traces of their former magnificence. 

Gaur was the earlier of the two capitals, and in historical associa- 
tions and in size by far the more im|H>rtant. The time of its 
foundation is involved in utter obscurity, and the whole course of 
its history down to the day when it was deserted is only vaguely to 
be conjectured. With regard to its origin, it is only known that it 
was the metropolis of Bengal under its Hindu kings. Local tradi- 
tions connect some of its ruins with the oft-recurring names of 
Adisilr, Balldl Sen, and I^kshman. The most ancient name for 
the city itself would seem to be I.akshmandwati, a Sanskrit form 
which is usually corrupted into Laknauti. On the other hand, the 
name of Gaur is of primeval antiquity, as is shown by the existence 
and traditional dignity of the Gauriyd Brihmans ; but it is probable 
that the name was more strictly applicable to the kingdom than to 
the city. There are not wanting authorities to identify Gaur with 
places mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo, but after all our best 
evidence for its antiquity is the Hindu character of the ruins, and 
the sanctity of its site on the holy river. Its ascertained history 
begins with its conquest in 1204 A.D. by the Muhammadans, who 
retained it as the chief seat of their power in Bengal for more than 
thiw centuries, lliis was the period during which were erected the ' 
numerous mosques and other Musalmin buildings, which yet remain 
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in A tolenble state of preservation. When the Afghin kings of 
Bengal established their independence, they transferred the seat of 
government to Panduah, bt^ond the Mahinandd, and to build 
the public structures of their new capital, plundered Gaur of every 
public monument that could be removed. Hence it is, that while 
the ruins of Panduah are covered with stones bearing Hindu sculp- 
tures, scarcely a single relic has been found on the site of Gaur that 
could be definitely referred to a Hindu building. 

Panduah in its turn was shortly deserted, and the Toy2l residence 
was re-transferred to Gaur, which about this time seems to have 
acquired the court appellation of Janatibdd, or terrestrial pkiadise, 
by which name it is mentioned in the Ain-hAiiari, Gaur continued 
Jie capital of Bengal so long as its kings retained their independ- 
ence of Dehli. During the later years of the Afghin dynasty, the 
seat of government was again temporarily removed to Tindin or 
Tingra, a few miles to the north, but Gaur preserved the wealth and 
populousness of a metro|K)Iis until it finally disappeared from history, 
at the time when Akbar’s generals reconquered Bengal. During 
these last years of its greatness, it suffered many vicissitudes. It 
was plundered by its own kings, repeatedly besieged, and more than 
once taken by storm. At this time, also, it would seem that the 
Ganges had ceased to flow along its walls, and that the general 
insalubrity had commenced which was destined soon to culminate 
in the great pestilence. Dddd Khdn was the last of the Afghdn 
dynasty. His refusal to pay homage to the Mughul emperor at 
Dehli led to the final subjugation of Bengal. Mana 'im Khdn was 
chosen by Akbar to lead the invading army, which was victorious in 
the field, and occupied for the rainy season the already decaying 
city of Gaur. 'Very soon a pestilence broke out amongst the 
troops and the inhabitants. Thousands died every day ; and the 
living, tired with burying the dead, threw them into the river without 
distinction of Hindu and Muhammadan.’^ Mana 'im Khdn himself, 
who had resolved to maintain Gaur as the seat of government, and 
to restore its former magnificence, fell a victim to the common con- 
tagion. From henceforth the name of Gaur is scarcely to be found 
in the Muhammadan annals, and it is supposed that the dty was 
never re-occupied after this depopulation. The date of the cata- 
strophe, to which it would be htfd to find a paimllel in the history 
of civilisation, was 1575 A.a This is the received account of the 
' Stewart's Hufmy cd. ifisTt P* 103. 
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desertion of Gaur ; but it may be mentioned that Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton totally disaedits the story of the pestilence. He states 
that the Mughul viceroys of Bengal used occasionally to reside at 
Gaur ; and that as bte as 1639, Suji Shih, the brother of Aurangaebi 
added buildings to the city. This prince nude Rijmahal the capital 
of Bengal, and from this time, according to Dr. B. Hamilton, dates 
the desobtion of Gaur. He thinks that *the city then went to 
instant ruin, not from any great or uncommon calamity, but merely 
from the removal of the seat of government.' 

The ruins have been a (|uarry not only for the brick houses of the 
neighbouring towns and villages, but also for the palaces of Murshtdi- 
bid. It is said that the commercial residency at English Bicir was 
constructed with bricks from Gaur. But little care has been taken 
even of the numerous mosi|ucs, which even when in ruins are in 
most parts of India sufficiently supported out of their ancient endow- 
ments. Sbbs of black marble have been earned off from the tombs 
of Afghin kings to adorn modern momiments in Murshfdibid and 
Calcutta. The memory of the great ]>cstilencc, which-some writers 
have identified with the first outbreak of cholera in India, more than 
the actual unhealthiness of the neighbourhood, has kept back the 
advance of cultivation. The jungle still reigns supreme over the 
half-obliterated ruins of walls, forts, and palaces ; and tigers, rock 
pythons, and pelicans arc stated to be now the chief inhabitants of 
Gaur. Within the last few years, indeed, the neighbouring villagers 
have availed themselves of the extraordinary fertility of the soil, and 
it has been discovered that a top-dressing of brickdust nudees first- 
rate arable land. 

The fint person who devoted any attention to the ruins of Gaur 
was Mr. H. Creighton, a gentleman engaged in the manufacture 
of indigo in the neighbourhood, as agent for Mr. Charles Grant 
He thoroughly explored the entire site, and made an accurate 
survey of the locality in 1801, as well as drawings of a number 
of the public buildings. He also formed a collection of all loose 
stones that contained sculptures or inKriptions. The survey 
and the drawings were published by Mr. Moffat of Calcutta, but 
it does not appear that any letterpress accompanied the work. 
This survey by Mr. Creighton was republished in the Revenue 
Surveyor's Report of Maldah, dated 1854. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
visited the spot about 1810, and has left an elaborate description of 
the ruins as they then appeared, from which the following account 
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if mainly condensed. It must be remembered, however, that 
dilapidation, portly by natural causes, but still more from the hand 
of man, has rapidly advanced since that time. Dr. B. Hamilton 
states that the ruins were in a far more perfect state when Mr. 
Creighton made his drawings, only ten years before, than when he 
saw them ; and there is every reason to believe that the mischief 
has continued to go on since that time with at least equal speed. 

The city with its suburbs covered an area variously estimated at 
from twenty to thirty square miles. The situation is somewhat 
elevated, and the soil is clay, well suited to preserve the houses from 
inundations. The dimensions of the city proper, i.e. the part within 
the great continuous embankment, are a length of about 7^ miles from 
north to south, and a breadth varying from one to two miles, which 
would give an area of nearly thirteen square miles. The west face 
of the city was throughout washed by the main stream of the Ganges, 
for we are certainly justified in assuming that what is now the 
channel of the little Dhdgirathl was formerly occupied by the entire 
waters of the great river, 'rhe eastern side was protected partly 
by the Mahinandd, and yet more effectually by the perennial 
swamps which intervene between that river and the embankments 
of Gaur. But little protection was needed to the south, for the 
junction a little lower down of the Mahdnandd with the Ganges 
would always have prevented an invader from choosing such a 
circumscribed base of operations. On the north, which was the 
most accessible ejuarter, an artificial bulwark was required. A line 
of fortification about six miles in length extends in an irregular 
curve from the old channel of the Bhdgirathf at Sondtald to near 
the Mahdnandd at Bholahdt. This ram|)art is about 100 feet wide 
at its base, and is said to be mainly comi)oscd of brick. At each 
end, where it touches on the rivers, it is cut off by a ditch 120 feet 
in width. At the north-east part of this curve is a gate, protected by 
a strong projecting outwork in the form of a quadrant, through which 
a high embanked road passes north and south. This outwork 
contains several tanks and the monument of a Muhammadan saint 
It seems to have been the station of the police officer who had 
charge of this part of the city. The pargOMd or Fiscal Division 
which extends over this portion of the rums is still called Kotwdlf. 
Near the north-east comer of the outwork, at the confluence of 
the Kilindrf with the Mahdnandd, stands a mindr or tower, said 
to have been erected by a merchant in the days of old. It has 
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now fillen to min, but yet pmenu a striking object u viewed 
from the ferry of Nimisarii. To the north of the rampart, and 
therefore entirely apart from the city, are two isolated luinsi which 
are connected with the names of Adisdr and Ballil Sen, early 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The first has been levelled with the 
ground, and the plough has |assed over it ; l>ut Dr. B. Hamilton 
observed that a considerable field was covered with fragments of 
bricks, and on the surface he found a bloc'k of carveti granite, which 
seemed to have formed part of an ent.iblaturc. Close by arc the 
ruins of the palace where lialldl Sen, the suci essor of Adisiir, is said 
to have resided. It lonsistcd, like the p.ilacc near Dacca, of a 
square of about 400 y.irds, surroundc*! by a dm h. Behind the ram- 
part, which has been already dcNcri!)e«l, lay the northern suburb of 
the city. It is of vast extent, and is likene<! by Dr. B. If.imilton to 
the quadrant of a circle with a r.ulius of 6000 yards. It does not 
appear to have been .it any time thickly inhabited. I'hc eastern 
portion is now occupied uith marshes, but the western portion 
near the Bluigiratlii is entlosed b> earthworks, .ind contains several 
public works. It is here that is situaied the larj;c S.igar DighI, the 
most celebrated artificial piece of water in lk*n|;.il. Its dimensions 
arc almost 1600 yards from north to south, and more than 800 from 
east to west. The b.inks are built of brick, and the w.iter rcnuins 
pure and sweet to the present day. 'J'his was no doubt a Hindu 
structure ; and in the neighliourhood are the two most frcquentc<t 
places of Hindu devotion in the District. The banks, however, arc 
now occupied with Muh.ininiad.in buildings, of which the most con- 
spicuous is the tomb of Mukhflam Shih Jal.il, a saint who is related 
to have possessed gre.it inHuence during the reigns of the early 
Musalmin kings of Bengal. Near this tomb is a small mos(|uc. 
Roth these buildings are sujqiortcd by an endowment, and tolerably 
well cared for. On the side of the Bhigirathi, op)»osite this suburb, 
at a market-place now called S.idull.1fmr, is the chief descent {gMt) 
to the holy stream. To this spot the dead Iiodies of Hindus are 
still brought from great distances to be burned. 

Immediately to the south lies the city itself, which towards each 
suburb and along the Cfanges has l>ccn defended by a strong ram- 
part and ditch. On the side that faces the Mahinandi the rampart 
has been double, and in most parts there have been two immense 
ditches, and in some parts three. No doubt these works were 
designed as much for embankments and drains as for fortifications. 
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In the AifhuAkbarl they are called dams, and are said to have 
been sometimes breached by the inundations, when the city would 
be laid under water. The base of the outer embankment was in 
one place measured by Mr. Creighton, and found to be 150 feet 
thick. By far the greater portion of the thirteen square miles thus 
enclosed appears to have been thickly inhabited. Small tanks, 
such as are found in Bengali towns, are everywhere to be seen, as 
well as many foundations of houses, and the remains of small places 
of worship. In the southern part there have been numerous roads, 
raised very high, and so wide that in many places small buildings of 
brick were erected on their sides. These were probably chapels or 
other places of public resort ; while the dwelling-houses were huddled 
together along the sides of the tanks. There have been many 
bridges, but all small and clumsy. Somewhat to the south, on the 
bank of the Bhigirathf, the citadel or kila was placed. It extends 
about a mile in length from north to south, and is from 600 to 800 
yards broad. The rampart which encircles this area has been very 
strongly built of brick, with many flanking angles and round bas- 
tions at the comers. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton had no doubt that 
it was a work of the Muhammadan period. Outside the northern 
entrance have been several gates, which he concluded must have 
been intended for triumphal arches, for they did not appear to be 
connected with the remains of any walls. The palace, in the south- 
east comer of the citadel, was surrounded by a wall of brick, about 
forty feet high and eight feet thick, with an ornamented comice. In 
the interior the remains of several cross walls are visible, but the 
anangement of the a{)artments can no longer be ascertained. In- 
deed, almost the whole site is now under cultivation. A little to 
the north of the |)alace are the royal tombs, where Husiin Shdh and 
other inde])endent kings of Bengal lie buried. The building has 
been almost entirely destroyed, but it had evidently considerable 
pretensions to elegance. The floor was paved with stone, and the 
graves were covered with slabs of polished hornblende, the substitute 
in Bengal for black marble. Not one of these stones, however, 
now remains. The area of the citadel also contains two mosques, 
the larger of which has fallen into ruins. The smaller, which was 
built by Husdin Shdh, is in good preservation, being supported by 
an adequate endowment. This is the mosque known as Kadam 
Rdsdl, which Mr. Creighton in his sun*ey describes as containing 
the print of a foot in stone; but Dr. B. Hamilton merely states 
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that it was erected in honour of the feet of the Prophet Stewart, 
however, in his History 0/ Btngal (eA 1847, p. 76), states that this 
mosque was built by Sultin Nazrat Shih, the ion and successor 
of Husdin Shih. He adds that the inscription, which is perfect, 
files the date at a.h. 939, or a.d. 1542. Just outside the east 
wall of the citadel stands a lofty tower of brick, up the centre 
of which runs a winding stair leading to a chamber with four 
windows at the summit. It is known as Pir Asa Munara, but no 
object is assigned for its erection by the natives. Dr. H. Hamilton, 
who likens it to the Monument of l.ondon on a small scale, con- 
jectures from the name that it may have been the abode of a 
hermit of the Simeon Stylites type. The Revenue Surveyor briefly 
terms it a telegraph tower. Mr. Fergusson, in his Hntory of Anhi- 
ttetun^ gives a woodcut of it, after a photogniph by Mr. J. If. 
Ravenshaw, C.S., and ap|)encls the following description One 
of the most interesting of the antifiiiitics of the place is a m/z/i/r, 
standing in (?) the fort For two-thirds of the height it is a polygon 
of twelve sides ; above that circular, until it attains the height of 84 
feet The door is at some distance from the ground , and altogether 
it looks more like an Irish round tower than any other example 
known, though it is most improbable that there should be any con- 
nection between the two forms. It is cxidenily a pillar of victory, 
a Jaya Stambha, such as the Kiitib Min.ir at Dchli. There is, or 
was, an inKription on this monument, which as<.ribcd its erection 
to Firoz Shdh.' About a mile and a half due north of the citadel 
is a space of 600 square yards, lK)unded by a r.impart and ditch, 
known as the flower-garden. South east of this, and not quite a 
mile north-east from the citadel, is the Pijdswdri, or the abode of 
thirst, a tank of considerable dimensions, but containing very bad, 
brackish water. With this name is connected the tradition that 
condemned criminals were allowed nothing to drink but the water 
of this tank, and thus perished of thirst In the Ain-i-Akbari^ 
the court historian takes credit to his master Akbar for having 
abolished this inhuman practice. There are many other large tanks 
within the city walls, some of which conuin tame crocodiles, which 
are fed by the resident fakirs. Of these the finest is the Chhoti 
Sigar Dighl, which only in size is inferior to the tank of the same 
name in the north suburb. Between the Pijiswiri and the citadel 
is situated the Great Golden Mosque, which is generally reckoned 
' Ed. 1867, voL ti. pp. 658, 659. 
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as the grandest building in Gaur. Dr. B. Hamilton, however, 
thought that its mean proportions made it very unsightly. It . is 
about i8o feet from north to south, 6o feet from east to west, and 
so feet high to the top of the comice. It is a perfect paraUelopiped 
without projection or recess, except that it was formerly covered 
with thirty-three domes. The only other structure of interest is the 
fine central gate in the south wall of the city. It is called the Kot- 
will Darwdzd, presumably from the circumstance that the superin- 
tendent of the police was stationed there. This gate is described 
as being still in good preservation. 

Southwards from this gate stretches an immense suburb as far as 
Piikhariyd, a distance of about seven miles. Its width is comparatively 
small, but it bears abundant traces of having been at one time 
densely occupied. Dr. B. Hamilton thought that it had resembled 
the straggling line of villages which generally fringe the main roads 
issuing out of a large town, and that in its eastern part there had 
been many gardens and country houses belonging to the wealthier 
citizens. Its name was Firozipiir, so called from Firoz Shih, the 
second of the two kings of Bengal who bore that name. Towards 
the cast and south there was an embankment and ditch, probably 
designed to ward off the floods, which have now created large 
marshes in that direction. This southern suburb contains a good 
number of public buildings. The most prominent among these 
are the Lesser Golden Mosque, which Dr. B. Hamilton describes 
as *one of the neatest pieces of architecture in the whole place,' 
and the tomb of Nidmat<ulld Wdli. This |)erson was the Fir or 
spiritual guide of Sujd Shdh, and his monument, which is small 
and clumsy, is to this day carefully tended by his descendants. 
They own a considerable estate, which was granted as an endow- 
ment, and si>end a great part of the income therefrom in pro- 
miscuous charity. 

There are in Gaur many Arabic inscriptions written in the Taghra 
character. Unfortunately Dr. B. Hamilton could find no person 
who was able to decipher them. It is evident that they might afibrd 
the means of settling many doubtful points in the chronology of the 
kings of Bengal 

Such are the principal features of the mins of Gaur, which has 
clearly been a great city. No doubt many of the accounu of iu 
vast population are merely Oriental exaggerations. But even ac- 
cording to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who places the inhabited area 
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^ twenty iquaie miles, only tw«Mhixds of Major Renneirs ettimtie, 
it would have contained over six or seven hundred thousand souls. 

Panduah, or Peruah, as it is commonly but less correctly called, 
is in all respects less noteworthy than Gaur, though it contains some 
remarkable specimens of early Muhammadan architecture. Its 
comparatively small historical importance has given rise to more 
than one error. The maps scarcely mark the place at all, and 
uniformly give some one of the corrupt modes of s|Klling the name. 
Hence, when a mention of the place is found in history, it is often 
confused with the better known but much less important place of 
the same name in HtigU District. To avoid this difficulty, General 
Cunningham has proposed that it should l>e known as Hairat 
Panduah. The proximity of Gaur has also overshadowed Panduah, 
so that the antiquities of the latter place h.i\c been sometimes 
attributed in their entirety to the former. 

Panduah is situated about twenty miles from (iaur, and six from 
Maldah, in a north easterly direction from both. It is near no river, 
and does not possess any apparent advantages of site. Its first 
appearance in history is in the year 1353 a.d., when Ibis Khwajah 
Sultin, the first independent king of Bengal, is said to have transferred 
his capital from Gaur to Panduah. It has liecn sup|ioscd that 
this king and his successors, who with difficulty repelled the Dehli 
emperor, were influenced in their desertion of Gaur by strategic 
reasons. Panduah was not accessible by water, and was probably 
then as now protected by almost impenetrable jungles. It ii not 
probable that the vast Hindu community of traders and artisans 
also left their homes at Gaur, but merely that the court was removed. 
This would explain both the smaller number of ruined dwelling- 
houses at Panduah, as well as the superior sanctity in which this 
place is held by the Muhammadans. The court name for Panduah 
was Firozibid, which during this period regularly makes its appear- 
ance on the coins, whereas that of l..akhnauti (Gaur) disapficars. 
The seat of Government remained here during the reigns of five 
successive monarchs, when it was penruncntly re transferred to 
Gaur. It is probable,. however, that Panduah, though its name is 
not again mentioned in history*, maintained its splendour for some 
time, and was a favourite country resort for royalty. 

The history of Panduah is short, and the topography, so far as it 
has been explored, b equally simple. No suney has ever been 
taken of the site ; and even Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found himself 
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unable to penetrate through the dense jungle beyond the beaten 
track. The following description is condensed from his account of 
the place, contained in his ms. notes on the District of Dinijpur, 
which in his time included this part of Maldah, whereas Gaur was 
then within the District of Pumiah. 

A road paved with brick, from twelve to fifteen feet wide, and not 
very straight (the present high road from Maldah to Dinij pur), seems 
to have passed through the entire length of the town. It stretches 
nearly north and south, and is about six miles in length. From the 
heaps of bricks on both sides, it would appear to have been a regular 
street, lined with brick houses, of which the foundations and the 
tanks can still be traced in many places. Almost all the surviving 
monuments arc on the borders of this road. Near the middle is a 
bridge of three arches, partly constructed of stone, which has been 
thrown over a rivulet. It is rudely built, and of no great size ; and, 
as is the case with all the other monuments in Panduah, the materials 
have manifestly come from the Hindu temples of Gaur, as they still 
show sculptured figures of men and animals. At the northern end 
of the street are evident traces of a rampart, and the passage through 
is called Garhdwdr, or the gate of the fortress. At the south end are 
many foundations, which have also probably belonged to a gate, but 
the forest is so impenetrable that the wall cannot be traced. Dr. 
B. Hamilton was of opinion that in general the town extended only 
a little way either east or west from the 'main street, but that a 
scattered suburb reached in a southerly direction as far as Maldah. 

On approaching the ruins from the south, the first two objects 
that attract attention are the monuments of Mukhdam Shih Jalil 
and his grandson Kiitab Shdh, who were the two most distinguished 
religious personages under the early Muhammadan kings of Bengal. 
Numerous pilgrims repair hither at all seasons and from all parts 
of Bengal, especially with the object of laying their own bones near 
these holy men. The monument of Mukhdam is chiefly frequented 
at one great annual iirr/ci, and that of Kiitab at four smaller meetings 
\ but all religious mendicants (/j^iVj), at whatever time they 
come, are entertained for three days. Both are supported by con- 
siderable endowments, out of which the buildings are kept in repair, 
and a numerous establishment of sen-anis is maintained, who form 
the present population of Panduah. The lands in this District 
which belong to Mukhdam are known as Bdis-haziri, or twenty- 
two thousand, from containing that number of higkis^ and have 
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almys been managed by a person appointed by Govemment. 
The of Kdtab an under the management of hit descendants, 
and are called Chhii-haziri, as containing 6000 hghit. The monu- 
ment of Mukhdam is reached first. The entrance is pointed out 
by a p>««" door of brick and stone. Some disunce behind lies a 
village composed of about too huts, which are occupied by the 
j ^ « n,tant« ; and next come some rude sheds, in which pilgrims find 
shelter. The monument itself consists of a small squ.ire area, 
entered at the south-east comer. To the right of the door is a 
little chamber, in which the saint usetl to perform his devotions. 
On the west is a small plain mosque, and the two remaining sides 
are occupied by a refectory and a tank. The buildings are kept in 
(air order, and the materials have evidently been taken from tJaur. 
From three different inscriptions, it would ap|)ear that the buildings 
were erected or repaired in a.h. 1075 or a.d. 1664, a.h. 1084 or 
A.D. 1673, end A.H. 1093 or a.d. 1681. The tomb of the saint is 
not here, but at Gaur, as has been mentioned in the description of 
that city ; but this is the spot where his memory is most honoured 
About a quarter of a mile farther is the village belonging to the 
attendants of Kdtab, who are fully as numerous as those of Mukh- 
dam, while the accommodation for strangers is greater. The monu- 
ment occupies a large space on the west of the road. In the centre 
are the remains of Kiltab’s dwelling house, now in ruins. Their 
great extent, however, fully bears out the tradition of the natives, 
that the saint was as great a man as the temporal king. Some of 
the apartmento are lined with tiles, which yet retain their enamel of 
various bright colours. South of the house is an inregular quadrangle, 
enclosed by a brick wall about too yards in diameter. On one 
side is a square Unk, edged with cut stone, and on another a 
ruinous mosque ; while at the south-west coma are the tombs of 
Kiiub himself and his father, who was also a uint of great repute. 
Dr. B. Hamilton did not think it proper to examine the tombs closely, 
as they were draped with a canopy of white cotton cloth. On a small 
brick building near is an inscription, bearing date a-H. 886 or a,d. 
1481. To the north of the house sunds a small tnosque, called the 
Golden, an epithet which may be derived from its unctity. Itw 
surrounded by a brick wall, in the east side of which is a gate laced 
with hewn granite. The walls of the mosque are also of ^n^ ; 
but the roofi which consists of ten domes, is made of bnck. The 
pulpit (mamUr) is rudely hewn out of stone. The whole, however, 
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was described in 1808 as rapidly hastening to ruin, for no pains 
were taken to remove the ptpal and iaiiiaH trees that have sprung 
up in every crevice. An inscription records that the mosque and 
gateway were erected in honour of Kdtab Shdh in a.h. 993 or a.d. 
1585. This date is remarkable as being just ten years after the 
date assigned for the desolation of Gaur. It proves that this 
mosque, though, like all the other buildings at Panduah, constructed 
from the fragments of Hindu temples, was not erected in the 
interval of time when Panduah superseded Gaur as the capital of 
Bengal, but at a period subsequent to the Mughul conquest of the 
Afghdn dynasty. Immediately north of this mosque, and on the 
same side of the street, is another mosque, commonly known 
as Ekldkhi, from having been constructed at a cost of a idiA 
of rupees, or j£t 0,000, Though the materials are chiefly brick, it 
was, in Dr. B. Hamilton's opinion, the handsomest building in the 
place. It forms a square, with a frontage of 80 feet, roofed by one 
dome, with a small turret at each comer. The walls outwardly have 
been ornamented with carved tiles, and the dome within has been 
neatly plastered. It is lighted by three small doors, one in each 
side, and internally forms an octagon. It is evidently intended as 
the mausoleum of the three personages whose tombs occupy the 
middle of the floor. There is no inscription to serve as a guide, 
but tradition relates that they arc the graves of Ghias-ud-dta 11., 
the third Muhammad.an king of Bengal, .and his two sons. ' 

About two miles beyond the monument of Ghios-ud-din is 
the tomb of his father Sikandra (Seconder), the greatest of the 
monarchs who made Panduah their capital. The tomb forms a 
part of the great mosque called Adinah Masjid, which is by far the 
most celebrated building in this part of India. It stands on the 
east side of the main street, between the street and a large tank now 
choked up with weeds. Though partly in ruins, it is yet the most 
remarkable example which exists of Pathin architecture, and as 
such has been noticed in Mr. Fergusson’s History Anhitttiurt, 
Dr. B. Hamilton has devoted no less than ten pages to a minute 
description of the building, which would be unintelligible apart 
from the plans and drawings which were intended to illustrate it 
The following account of this elaborate and highly^nnaffiented 
structure must therefore be very brief. It is a quadrangular build- 
ing, consisting chiefly of cloisters, which surround a central area 
of the same form. It extends nearly 500 feet from north to south, 
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and 300 feet ftom cast to west According to Kir. Fcfgittson» the 
ground pUn and the dimeniiions arc exactly similar to those of the 
great mosque at Damascus. The east side, through which the build- 
ing is entered by an insignificant door, is 500 feet long and 38 feet 
wide between the walls. *rhis space is subdivided by means of 
transverse brick walls and stone pillars into no less than 1 a; squares, 
each of which is covered by a small dome. The northern and 
southern sides are constructed on the same luttcm, but, being 
shorter, contain only 39 domes each. The height of all three it 
about twenty feet, including a braid ornamented cornice ; towards 
the quadrangle they oi)en inwards with arches, which conespond 
to the squares. On the outside are many small windows, highly 
decorated with carved tiles dis]»oscd in arches. The western side of 
the building, that which f.ices towards Mecca, is romix>scd of a central 
apartment, the mostiuc pro|»er, and two wings, 'fhe mosc|uc it 
64 feet from east to west, 32 feet from north to south, and 62 feet 
in height from the floor to the centre of the dome by which it is 
covered. It contains the usual niclies on the western wall, towards 
which the worshipiMirs turned their fares, and a pulpit. These are 
polished and highly carved. The southern w ing is similar in design to 
the other sides of the building, and contains 90 domes. Its west front, 
however, is closed by a blank wall, in which are niches corrcs|X}nd- 
ing to Uic fifteen rows of arches whi< h here terminate the i loisters. 
In this wing the common people worshijiped. The northern wing 
only differs in so far as it contains a raised platform for the royal 
worshipiHrrs. This jilatform, called the i{.idsh.ih-ka takht, is sup- 
ported upon thick columns, and elevated about eight feet from the 
floor. It is 40 feet wide and 80 feet long, and coverc<l by domes 
of no greater height than those over the rest of the building. l‘hc 
adjacent wall contains four niches and in u doors, which are minutely 
carved and ornamented with passages from the Kurin. These 
doors, through which is the only entrance to the platform, com- 
municate directly with the chamber in which is the tomb of 
Sikandra, on the same level with the platform. This chamlicr 
is 38 feet square, and has been covered by nine domes, of an even 
height with all the others. The grave is in the centre, com|ioscd of 
brick, and without ornament ; but it now lies empty, having been 
opened in search of treasure. 'Fhc outer front of this west side, 
though rendered irregular by the projection of the tomb, is the most 
entire portion of the building, and has been the most highly orna- 
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mented It bears an inscription which 6xes the date for the 
erection of the building by Sikandra at a.h. 707, or 1307 a.d. (This 
is the date given by Dr. B. Hamilton, but Stewart's History of Bengal 
places the reign of this monarch between 1358 and 1367 a.d.) The 
stone-work, which reaches 1 1 feet high, is quite plain. The brick- 
work surmounting it, which raises the entire height to 33 feet 5 inches, 
is subdivided into minute portions, and most elaborately carved. 
The doors and windows on this side, which arc of stone, are the 
parts of the whole which, in the opinion of Dr. B. Hamilton, have 
been executed in the best taste. They are of very different styles, 
having apparently been taken from different Hindu buildings. The 
carvings of the human figure upon the materials have been care- 
fully obliterated by the Muhammadan mason, but yet traces of 
them can everywhere be detected on a close inspection. There is 
no calcareous marble anywhere in the building. The rougher parts 
are of granite, out of a single block of which some of the pillars 
supporting the domes are hewn. The more polished parts are 
made of indurated potstone impregnated with hornblende. The 
total number of domes is variously given by different authorities, 
but cannot be much less than 400. It is the great number of 
small domes which forms the peculiar feature of the Pathin archi- 
tecture of this period. 

The only other ruin of note in Panduah is the Satisgarh or Sixty 
Towers, which is said to have been the palace of the king. It lies 
about a mile to the eastward of the main street, opposite the Adinah 
Mosque, altogether enveloped in the most dense jungle. About 
half-way are the remains of an earthen rampart, which from the 
position of the ditch on the western side was probably a fortification 
to protect the palace. At the Satisgarh itself little is to be seen 
beyond a large tank, on the banks of which are numerous small 
buildings, connected with each other, which have evidently been 
used as baths. The dimensions of the tank are longest from north 
to south, — a circumstance which, combined with local tradition, points 
to the conclusion that it is a Hindu structure. This leads Dr. B. 
Hamilton to quote with apparent approval the tradition which con- 
nects the original foundation of the town with a mythical Pandu 
Riji, who gave his name to the place. 

Tandan, Tondah, or Tingri, the capital of Bengal after the 
decadence of Gaur, was also situated within the present District of 
Maldah. The history of this city is obscure, and its very site has 
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not been accuntely detemuned According to Stewart 

ed. 1847, p. 9 S). Sulaimin Shih Karinl. the last but one 
of the Afghin kings of Bengal, moved the seat of government to 
Tindin a.h. 97a or a.d. 1564, eleven yean before the final depopu- 
lation of Gaur. Though never a populous city, Tindin seems to 
have continued a favourite residence for the Mughul govemon of 
Bengal until the middle of the following century. In the year A.11. 
1660, the rebel Suji Shih, when hard pressed by Mir Jumli, the 
general of Aurangzeb, retreated from Rdjmahal to Tindin, and re- 
stored the fortifications of the latter city. In its neighbourhood 
was fought the decisive battle in which Suji Shih was finally de- 
feated. After this date Tindin is rK>t mentioned in history, for the 
course of events henceforth drew the Mughul governors towards 
Dacca. It is certain that I'indin was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Gaur, and indeed was originally little more than a new 
palace or country residence for the king ; but no ruins now remain 
to mark the precise site. It lay to the acst of Gaur, beyond the 
Bhigirathl. Major Renncl states that it was situated 0*1 the road 
leading to Rijmahal, some few miles farther up the Ctanges than 
Gaur; Dr. Buchanan Hamilton pbces it in tfuind Kiliichak, to the 
south-west of the ruins of (bur, following the survey of Gaur made 
by Mr. Creighton. Neither the Revenue Surveyor nor the modem 
maps make any mention of the place. There can be little doubt 
that when Gaur was rendered defenceless by the great change in the 
channel of the Ganges, it was found necessary tu move the royal 
residenccto the new bank of the nver. Hence the origin of Tindin, 
which was naturally deserted when the seat of government was 
transferred to the extreme east of Hcng.il, and )>erha[is swept away 
by subsequent changes in the course of the Ganges. 

ViLLAOF. Officials.— In connection with the indigenous agency 
employed in taking the Census of 1872, a report was called for by 
Government upon the present condition of the old village officials. 
The following paragraphs on the subject are taken almost wrhatim 
from the information furnished on that occasion by the Magistrate 
of Maldah, dated January 1873 : — 

Mandals. — *The system of mandah and sdiums has exislccl in this 
District from the time of the Muhammadan con(|uesL A sdium it 
a head rayai. At the present day every village has a mandai^ and 
m large villages there are two or three td*ums under him. ITie 
mandal is appointed by the zamlnddr^ with the concurrence of the 
VOL VIL a 
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rayatf. He usuaDy retains his office for life^ but is liable to be 
dismissed at the pleasure of the samlnddr. The office is not 
strictly hereditaiy, but a preference is usually given to a relative 
of the late mandate if he be otherwise eligible. The mandal still 
occupies an important position in the village, but in the more 
civilised portion of the District his influence is now much less than 
it used to be, and his area of authority more circumscribed. The 
villages in these parts have become independent of his control, and 
his position has been undermined by the increasingly centralized 
powers of the samindifn, and the growing accessibility of the courts 
of justice. In the more remote and less populous parts of the 
District, such as the Bdrendra samin to the east of the Mahdnandi, 
the mandah continue to hold their former position. This is especi- 
ally the case among the Palfs in thdnd Gdjol, with whom the head- 
men or sarddrs occupy to the present day an acknowledged place in 
the village community.' 

Panchayat. — ‘There is no established village institution such as 

panchdyat A gathering, however, analdgous to the panchdyat 
is convened both among Hindus and Muhammadans, whenever 
occasion arises, e,g, to settle a disputed question of caste. The 
members of such a gathering are selected by the parties interested, 
entirely out of their own castes.' 

Patwaris. — * Paiwdrls or village accountants are not to be found 
as part of an existing system. They have long since given way to 
XYittaminddH servants, the and the /aAr/Zc/irr. Since 1851 
the xamlpidtirs have discontinued the practice of filing returns of 
pahvdris. The term paiwdH, however, is still known and recognised 
throughout the District It has become synonymous with iaAsi/dur, 
and in the north of Maldah is applied to the person whose duty it 
is to collect the rents for the sawhiddr. The same person is usually 
called iahsi/ddr in the southern ports, and gtifndsMd in the central 
parts of the District He is solely a servant of the zaminddr, and 
b liable to be dismissed at pleasure. The office is not heredi- 
tary, and a monthly salary is usually attached to it The duties arc 
simply to collect the rent from the rayais^ and to make it over to 
the ttdid. These patwdrls do not belong to any particular class or 
caste.’ 

Bakhshis. — ‘ No traces of phdriddrs^ faujddrs^ or bakhshU as 
village officials are to be found in Maldah, but it b stated that the 
name ^^bokhshi^ was in use until a few yean ago. It was applied to 
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the oflictr who collected the town MeniMM of police ntcti end 
who perfonnedv under the title of s^Jr Utkskl^ certain police duties 
now entrusted to the town head consuble.' 

Fairs or Religious Gatherings.— The following is 1 list of the 
chief fairs or mAds held in the District Minor articles, such as 
brass ware, furniture, toys, and various eatables, are sdd at each of 
them, but in all the religious clement predominates. (1) Rimkail 
mM is held within the precincts of old Gaur, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the great Sigar DIghi, on the last day of Jaisthi, 
corresponding to the month of June, in every year. Pilgrims come 
hither from all ports of Maldah, and also from the neighbouring 
Districts. They are mostly Hindus of the Vaishnav sect, and it is 
estimated that their number may amount to as many as 30,000. 
The ceremonies consist of performing worship and giving feasts in 
honour of Krishnl Advantage is also taken of this occasion by 
the Vaishnavs to get married in strict accordance with the rites 
presenbed by Chaitanya. The gathering continues for five days, 
but cholera and fever rarely break out at this place. It has been 
suggested that this exemption from disease may be due to the 
existence of the large tanks near, which to this day contain abun- 
dance of wholesome water, (a) Kuris mt/d is held at Gdvgdribi, on 
the bank of the Ganges, twelve days after the M Jitrd^ or swinging 
festival, in the month of Philgun, corresponding to February or 
March. The assemblage, which lasts for five days, consists of about 
twelve or fourteen thousand persons, mostly Hindus, who come for 
the sole purpose of bathing in the Ganges. (3) Kinsit mdd is held 
at the same time as the above, and for the same purpose, at the 
village of Kinsdt, on the Ganges, in the south-west of the District 
It is attended by from eight to ten thousand Hindus, and luu for 
two days. In 1868 cholera broke out severely at this gathering, and 
was thence widely disseminated throughout the District {4) Tulsi 
Bihir mid is held in Jongol-Tuti, a place enveloped in jungle, as 
its name imports, some ten miles to the south of English Bdsir. 
The date is the last day of Baisdkh, corresponding to April, and the 
attendance is from three to four thousand, consisting entirely of 
Vaishnavs. The ceremonies performed are connected with the 
earliest legends of Hinduism, and are of a singular nature. The 
place is inhabited by a small colony of Brihmans called Thikurinjis, 
who dress themselves in women’s clothes and observe celibacy. 
They consider themselves to be gopinit or milkmaids, and in that 
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character wonhip Kriihni as their incarnate lover. They celebrate 
their marriage with Krishni once every year, which gives occasion 
to the mild. Fever cases often occur here; and in 1869 a good 
many lives were lost from cholera. (5) Panduah or Peniah is the 
scene of a Muhammadan mM^ which takes place in the last week 
of Kirtik, corresponding to November ; but after every three years 
the meld day retrogrades one month. It is frequented by about five 
or six thousand persons, almost all Musalmdns. The ceremonies 
here performed consist of the offering of fdiihas^ or prayers for 
defunct persons, combined with the distribution of alms and food 
to the fakirs who assemble on the occasion. The gathering lasts 
for five days. In 1868, when cholera was raging in the District, it 
received a fresh impetus at this meld^ and was thence directly con- 
veyed into the Maldah jail. (6) Powdl meld is held at Bimangold, 
in the north-east of the District, in the month of Chaitra, corre- 
sponding to March. Its institution is of recent origin, and the 
cerctnonies peKoimed are the same as at Panduah. It lasts for 
three days, and is attended by about aooo Muhammadans. There 
are also smaller fairs held at ^dulldpur, a celebrated burial ghdi on 
the Dhigirathf, in March, and at RathbdrC in May. 

The Matkkiai. Condition of the Peoi’LF. is described by the 
Collector as varying very much in the different |)ortions of the 
District. To the wcstwanl of the Mahdnandd, and along both 
banks of that river, the cultivators are very prosperous. The culti- 
vation of the muIlKiry is extremely profitable; and the mango 
orchards also, which abound in this i>art, help considerably to- 
wards paying the rent. On the eastern side of the Mahdnandd, 
and especially towards the north, the population is chiefly composed 
of semi-Hinduized aboriginals, Palfs and Kochs. Their houses 
are built of grass mat, and arc rarely thick enough together to con- 
stitute a village. There is little doubt that such wants as they 
have arc abundantly satisfied in the jungle, and they are a contented- 
looking race. 1*0 the south-east of the District, on the borders of 
Kdjshdhi, the vilhiges l>ccome larger, and the cultivation is better, but 
the level of comfort is not equal to that in the tract first described. 

The Okdinaky Dkf.ss of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists of (1) 
a dknii and (a) a ckadar^ both composed of cotton or coarse silk, (3) 
SigUdph or coarse wrap|>cr for cold weather, (4) a //n/w, a cloth of 
native pattern, or shirt, (5) a gdmekd or towel, (6) jyfd or a pair 
of shoes, and (7) an umbrella. This is the outdoor costume ; but 
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indoors nothing is worn but the IhtH and a mdU or set of 
wooden beads, confined to Hindus. 11 ie dress of a well-to^o 
cultivator is similar to the above, but throughout of a cheaper de- 
scription. He has not got the the shoes, or the umbrella, 
but in addition he wears a /api or coarse cotton head-dress. The 
dress of the women is uniformly the stiri^ a cotton or silk robe with 
a red or black border. The use of gold and silver ornaments is 
much on the increase ; and in the more prosperous part of the 
District it has now become rare to see a brass ornament on the 
person of a middle<lass woman, which was not the case some few 
years aga 

Dwellings. — The building materials used depend upon the 
facility with which bricks can be obtained from the ruins of Gaur. 
For example, in the towns of English lii/dr or Mald.ih, the house 
of a well-to-do shopkeeper will usually be built of brick. It will 
contain two or three rooms, and in addition a cooking hut, walletl 
with mats and roofed with thatch, the whole surroundcil with a 
screen of matting. The area of suili a structure would not alto- 
gether be more than 30 feet $i]uare. In other pans of the District 
the house of such a person would be entirely constructed of gmss 
mats ; the number of rooms being the same, but each indc|>endent 
of the other. The dwelling of a resfiectable cultivator is the same 
as in the last case, except that he has rarely more than two rooms 
ox gkars^ together with a cooking shed and a shed for cattle, often 
without walls. The materials used for making the mats and screens 
and for sewing them together arc khar grass, bamboos, reeds, jute 
and hem|>en string. 'I'hc mats fur the outer screen are of bamlxx) 
framework, with grass interwoven. 'I'he inside house mats arc 
woven on split bamboo. The fineness of the work and texture 
entirely deiK'nd upon the taste of the occupant. The roofs are 
thatched with grass. Earth is but little used for building ; and 
houses with mud walls are rarely to be found anywhere in the 
District 

The Furniture in the house of a well-to-do shopkcejicr or of 
a peasant does not differ materially from that uhich has been 
already described in other volumes ; most fully in the Account of 
Dacca, pp. 77, 78. 

The Food of the people consists mainly of rice, varied with 
various kinds of pulses and other country vegetables, fish, spices, 
etc. Milk is not much consumed in the poorer families, esen 
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where a cow is kept, but is usually sold The children get various 
sweetened preparations of rice. There is no difference between 
the description of food consumed by a shopkeeper and that con* 
sumed l>y a peasant, but the food of the latter is coarser in quality, 
and, excepting rice, less in quantity, llie average monthly living 
expenses of a well-to-do household consisting of five persons, three 
adults and two children, which follow, are estimated on the sup- 
position that everything is bought in the bazar, but of course the 
cultivators obtain almost all the articles by their own labour. Rice, 
a maunds or 164 Iba, Ks. 5 or los.; ^e/ or pulse, ta str$ or a4 lbs., 
K. 1 or as.; salt, a art or 4 lbs., 4 anH&t or 6d. ; oil, 6 strs or la 
Iba, Ks. a or 4a ; vegetables, R. 1 or aa ; fish, R. 1 or aa ; spices, 
4 Annis or 6d. ; pAn and betel-nut, 8 Anads or is. ; tobacco, 8 AaaAs 
or IS. ; fuel, Ks. 1/8 or 3s. ; extras, Rs. a or 4s.— total average 
monthly expenses, excluding clothes, Rs. 15/8 or j£t, its. od. 

Acriculturf. : Ritt. — ^’I'he staple crop here as elsewhere in 
Rengal is rice, of which the following arc the four chief varieties 
(1) Fora, sown in Novcmlwr and December, and reaped in April 
and May. It is grown on low-lying and marshy lands, arid requires 
to be transplanted two or three times before coming to perfection. 
The grain is coarse, and chiefly used by the cultivators themselves, 
(a) Jthadai, sown in April and May, and reaped in August and 
September. It is sown broadcast on high lands and on the banks 
of rivers. It re«|uircs no irrigation, nor is it transplanted, but it 
must lie weedeil when about five inches high. This crop, which 
is identical with the Ams of Eastern Ocngal, is largely grown in 
all parts of the District. The grain is coarse, .and consumed by 
the poorer classes. (3) Aman, sown in June .and July, and rea|ied 
in November and December. It is sown in low-lying lanils which 
go under water during the rains, and does not require transplanting. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the District, and together 
with the baimaatlb forms the main harvest on which depends the 
food supply of the year. It may prolxably be identified not so 
muck with the Aman as with the Mrtik sAU of Eastern Bengal. 
(4) HaimatiAk. This crop requires transplanting, and more resemUes 
the ordinary Aman. It is sown in June or July, transplanted in 
July or August, and harvested in November and DccembCT. 

The quality of the rice grown does not app^ to have improved 
of late years, nor has any encouragement in this direction been 
offered on the part of the landlords. A great extension, however, 
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of the area under rice has of late taken place, and this not at the 
enpenM of other cultivation. Much of /eijujid Shetihihibid, in 
the neighbourhood of Gaur, which was nothing but jungle twenty 
years ago, now produces good rice crops. The same may be said 
of many other paru of the District, noubly in IMndt Cumishti- 
pur and Nawdbganj, to the south-west 

Thc‘ names for rice in its various stages, from the seed until 
cooked, are*— AfAen, the seed ; phui^ plants about a foot high, ready 
for transplanting; gambkar^ when the plants are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to throw out ears, but the ears have not quite come ; 
pkulmn^ when the ears have appeared, but there is no grain or milk 
within them ; dudki^hoian, when milk grows in the ears ; dkim or 
paddy, when the grain is ripening ; pakkA dkiin, w hen the grain is 
ready for reaping. It is then cut and brought to the threshing- 
floor, over which it is scattered, and threshed out by oxen. The 
paddy, or grain with the husk on it, is next dried, boiled twice, and 
husked in the dkenki, or common rice cleaning machine, 'rhis 
cleaned rice is again boiled before being eaten, when it is known as 
MJ/. There is another process preliminary to husking sometimes 
adopted, by which, insteail of being boiled, the leiddy is soaked for 
a day and a night before being husked in the d/Mki, It is then 
called drihl. 

The various sorts of cooked preparations made from rice arc — 
Cktrd, 'Fhc paddy is first soaked in water for twenty four hours, or 
boiled. When taken out of the water, it is partially parched, and 
then flattened out by being jjounded in the [f/ZirwA/. 'Fhii latter 
proceu also frees the grain from husk, which is winnowed and 
sifted away at the same time. The c/tird is usually rendered'teft 
before being eaten by another soaking in w.iter, but it can be 
eaten without being soaked. A nr or two jKiunds of Mrd costs 
About one dnnd^ or thrce-halfiKmce. Afuri is also made from fiaddy 
by first soaking it in water and boiling it, before the drying and 
husking takes place. When dried in hot sand, the grains are puffed 
out to four times their ordinary size. It is very light, and is eaten 
between the regular meals as a sort of confection. Rkai is made 
of light paddy from the dman and kaiman/ik crops. The grain is 
simply parched in heated sand, and the husks come ofiT of them- 
selves. It swdls to two or three times the size of siirrf, and is 
consequently even lighter than that preparation. It is eaten in the 
same way. The price of either b jpies a mt, or Id. for two pounds. 
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There are, besides, se\’eral sorts of cakes (pishtak) made from rice 
flour, but these are not sold in the kdMdr. The liquid preparations 
made from rice are — Dhinimai^ or country spirits. Under the pre- 
sent system of excise, no spirit is distilled from rice alone. Rice, or 
perhaps chirA^ is mixed up together with molasses (fur) and bdkhar^ 
and kept for several days until fermentation has ceased. The S])irit 
is then distilled, and is forthwith ready for use. A quart bottle will 
cost from lo to la AnnAs^ or from fifteen to eighteen pence. PadnwAi^ 
or rice beer. Rice half cooked is soaked in water for ten or fifteen 
days, till the grain is almost dissolved. The liquid is then drained 
off, and drunk as it is. The consumption is entirely confined to 
the semi-aboriginal tribes. A quart bottle costs from } to i AnnA, 
or a little more than one penny. Paramanna may also be regarded 
as a liquid preparation made from rice. The grain is boiled with 
milk, sugar, ghi^ and spices, and the result is something like a 
pudding. It has no market price. 

Crrkal Crops other than rice are not much cultivated in the 
District. Wheat and barley, with which latter oats are occasionally 
mingled, are grown on high lands which during the rains go under 
water. They are sown in September and October, and reaped in 
February and March. Indian com is sown on high lands in June 
and July, and reaped in August and September. SahiA, kodA^ and 
chinA are grown in small quantities on char or alluvial lands, and 
arc used by the cultivators only. They arc sown in June and July, 
and reaped in Scptcnd)cr and October, at the same seasons as just 
mentioned for Indian corn. 

(jKKKN Crops. — These arc mostly rold-weathcr crops. Afusuri^ 
peas, gram, khesAri, and linseed are sown on char lands in October 
and November, and reaped in February and March. Afag^ ka/Ai^ 
and mustard arc sown in September and October and reaped in 
December and January. Of arhar, two sorts are grown in the 
District, the one sown and rca|)ed together with wag, and the other 
sown in October and reaped in March and April. 

Fibres comprise jute and hemp, but neither of them are culti- 
vateil to any considerable extent. They grow well in marshy bnd, 
requiring very little attention. They are both sown in April and 
May, and reaped in July and August. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Sugar-cane is not sufficiently cultivated 
in Maldah to deserve notice. It is planted in January and February 
on high lands, and is cut down for use after an interval of fully eleven 
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months. Indigo is extensively grown both by European planters 
an«' several rich natives. The mode of cultivation does not differ 
from that followed in other Districts. It is sown in the low-lying 
Mar lands along all the rivers of the District in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, and the crop is gathered in June and July 
Pdn gardens are to be seen here and there in the District, but are 
not sufficient for the local consumption. The crec|)er is planted on 
high lands in April and May, and if properly cared for can be coii' 
dnually utilized for some two or three years. Mullierry shrubs fur 
the feeding of silk-worms are cultivated l»y nearly three foiinhs uf 
the peasants of Maldnh. I'he rice they also grow feeds them ; but 
with the muH>erTy they iKiy their rent. 'Ihe shnih only groui on 
high land above the reach of inund.'ition. and the soil must l>e 
very fertile. This double object is attained by takiiv.; fields uhuh 
are not naturally of a very high elevation, dividing them intu 
manageable plots, and artificially raising each plot, by means of 
the earth ihig out of deeji trenches, to the height of sis or eight feet. 
On the top of those coni|iartments the miilbeny is planted in 
Septcml)cr and October, and continues to yield a fair return of 
leaves for at least three years. Crops of leaves for the successive 
crops of the silk-worms are cut three or four times in the year. 'I'he 
cultivators take great {Mins to have the held.s rarcfiilly. fenced, and 
the soil well manured with cow -dung and jufi, the refuse of the 
indigo plant, 'robacco is sometimes raised in homestead lands 
round the houses of the cultivators, but only for their own use. 
Cotton is not cultivated anywhere in the Distnet. The mango tree, 
like the muliHrrry plant, is a source of wealth to the cultivators who 
live in the more favoured |)arts of the District. Mango orchards 
line the banks of the Mahdnandd in the ncighbourhootl of English 
Bdzdr. The mangos of Maldih arc celebrated all over Bengal, 
and when in season, the fruit is e.s ported largely to Murshlddbdd, 
and even more distant town.s. 

Ari:a, Out- 1 t'K.v of Crops, f.tc.— The definite area of the 
District was returned in September 1874 by the Boundary Commis- 
sioner at 1806*64 Sfpiarc miles. In the year 1869-1870, before 
recent transfers, the area was estimated at 824,521 acres, or 1288*31 
square miles. Of this toul, somewhat more than one-half, 426,583 
acres, or 666*54 si|uarc miles, was under tillage. Of the remainder, 
244fi3o acres, or 381*45 square miles, were returned as cafoble of 
being brought under tillage, and 153,808 acres, or 240 32 square 
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miles, os absolutely uncultivable. No statistics approaching to 
accuracy exist which would show the comparative cultivation of 
each kind of crop ; but the Collector has taken the pains to draw 
up the following estimate : — 


Rice, 

Acm. 

. 250,000 

Brought forward, 

Acres. 

• 343.583 

Wheat, . 

25,000 

Tobacco, . 

3.000 

Other fuocl graiiiii, . 

10,000 

Vegetables, 

15,000 

Oil-Kvedt, 

35,000 

rul<»e^ in ordinary use. 

• 5 ‘>.«» 

ln<ligo, . 

. 30,000 

Mulberry, 

15.000 

FibrcK, . 

C.arfy fcirward, . 

• 3 . 5»3 

• 343.583 

Grand total, 

. 43(>.583 


Tile highest rent paid for rice land is from Ks. i. 4. oto Rs. i. 8. o 
per WvA/, or from 7s. 6d. to 9s. an acre. 'Fhe yield of paddy or 
unhusked rice from such land would be from 10 to 12 maunds per 
or from 22 to 26 hundredweights an acre, the price of which 
would be from Rs. 15 to 18 per highdy or from 105. od. to 
;^3, Ss. od. per acre. Inferior rice land, rented at a pro]>ortionately 
lower rate according to its (|uality, yields from 7 to 10 maunds per 
%//</, or from 15 to 22 hundredweights an acre; in which case 
the produce would be worth from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per bi^hd, 

or from to ^4, 10s. od. an acre. The land on which the 

bhadiU or dus crop is sown is also suited for winter crops, such as 
mustard, |)cas, etc. I'hcsc yield from 5 to 7 maunds per or 
from II to IS hundredweights an acre, of the value of from Rs. 7 

to Rs. 10 per %A<i, or from 2s. od. to jQi an acre. In 

short, a bi^hd of land adapted for both paddy and winter crops 
gives a fair return of from 16 to 20 maunds^ worth from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 35. llie acre would thus yield from 35 to 44 hundredweights, 
worth from £6 to ios. od. This is the estimate returned 
by the Collc*ctor ; but it ought to be accepted with caution, as taking 
the maund of paddy at too high a value, and disclosing a profit 
to the cultivator much above the average. 

Position or the Cultivators.— The size of the holdings varies 
from 2 to 1000 Ugkds^ or from two-thirds of an acre to more than 
300 aaes ; but anything beyond 800 or 370 acres, would be 
considered as a very large faini, and anything below 35 bigkds^ or 
8 acres, as a very small farm, in this District About 30 to 50 AgAtfx, 
or 10 to 17 acres, may 6e regarded as a (air-sized, co^rtable hold- 
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ingt which would enable its tenant to live as well as a icspectable 
shopkeeper. A pair of oxen might possibly be able to cultivate as 
mu^ as 1$ AgAdr, or 5 acres of land; but so small a holding would 
only permit the cultivator to live according to the standard of a 
labourer with Ra 8 or 16a a month. The usual practice in 
Maldah is for several cultivators to club together, and to have two 
or three ploughs in work at once, passing in turn from one holding 
to another. The condition of the cultivators is described as being 
on the whole good; and, as a ebss, they arc not j)ennancnily in debt 
The great majority of them are mere tenants at will, the projiortion 
of those with occupancy rights being only about 15 |kt cent., and 
those not liable to enhancement of rent about 8 per cent. Alnnit 
300 are known to have esMblishcd their right of orcup.ancy, and 
about 50 to have been acknowledged to |>osiess their holdings at 
their present rent in perpetuity, under the clauses of Act x. of 
1859. The monthly sum with which a tuUi\alor could support com- 
fortably a middling-sized household of five persons is set down at 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, or j£i to jCif 48. od. I here is no ebss 
in the District of small proprietors who own, occupy, and cultivate 
their own hereditary lands, without either a landlord above them or 
a labourer of any sort below. 

The Domestic Animals of the District include buffaloes and 
bullocks, used only for agricultural purposes ; elephants, horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, geese, and ducks, kept for food and 
purposes of trade ; and dogs and cats. A cow costs from Rs. 1 2 
to Rs. 15, or from jQi, 4^ od. to jQif los. od. ; a pair of oxen, 
from Rs. 30 to Rs, 60, or from to jC^ ; a score of sheep, from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 45, or from jC4 to ^4» tos. od. ; a score of kids six 
months old, about Rs. 15, or jQi, los. od. ; and a score of full- 
grown pigs, from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, or from jC^ to 
following return for Maldah, under the heading of ‘stock, is given 
among the Returns of the Board of Revenue, No. 41 
year i86S<i869: — Cows and bullocks, 100,000; horses, 200 ; ponies, 
4000 ; sheep and goats, 5000 ; pigs, number not ascertained; but 
very considerable ; carts, 5000; ploughs, 700; boats, 1900. These 
figures, however, are the result of mere guess-work, and cannot be 
trusted. 

The Agricultural Implements in use arc— a wJ/zc^/or plough, 
a Md or harrow, a mdi or clod-crusher, a dault or hoc for weed- 
ing, a koddR or spade for digging, another kind of spade for 
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digging imall holes, a k&ili cx reaping sickle, and an im^tniment 
for separating the ears of rice at thre^ing. In addition, four bullocks 
would be required for the cultivation of what is known as a plough 
of land, amounting to eight or nine acres. The cost of these imple- 
ments and cattle involves an outlay of not less than Ra 6o or 70, 
or or £1. 

Wages. — ^The demand for labour in the District is greater than 
the supply, and the rates of wages have of late risen considerably, 
especially since the famine year of 1865. The daily wages of the 
labouring classes about twenty years ago are thus returned by the 
Collector : — Coolies, 2 dnnds, or 3d. ; agricultural day-labourers, 1 
dnnd 6 /f>, or a^d.; smiths, 3 to 6 Jnnds^ or 4^d. to ^d.; bricklayers, 
3 dnnJf, or 4^d. ; carpenters, 3 to 4 dnnds^OT 4^6. to 6d. In 1870 
the corresponding rates of wages were*: — Coolies, 3 to 3^ dnnds, or 
4 id. to s^. ; agricultural day-labourers, 2 dunds^ or 3d., with a 
midday meal, or payment in kind at the rate of 4 bundles of paddy 
for every 20 bundles cut; smiths, 5 to 8 dnnds, or 7id. to la ; 
bricklayers, 4 to 4^ dnnds, or 6d. to 6]d. ; carpenters, 6 to 8 dnnds, 
or 9d. to IS, 

Prices or Agricultural Produce. — The price of food stuffs 
has also gone up considerably within the last twenty years, but 
apparently not in such a proportion as the rate of wages. The 
table on next page shows the prices of the chief kinds of agricultural 
produce, both according to Indian standards and their English 
equivalents, in the year 1853-1854, the earliest for which materials 
are available, in the famine year 1865-1866, in 1870, and in 1873. 

It will be seen that prices have gradually lowered since 1866, but 
that they have not returned to what was considered to be the ordi- 
nary level before the famine year. I'he prices of some other agri- 
cultural products in 1870 were: — Indigo, not sold in the District, 
but despatched for sale to Calcutta, Ks. 250 to Rs. 325 a maund, or 
^34 to 43 per hundredweight ; sugar-cane, R. i. 4. o to R. 1. 8. o 
a maund, or 3s. 5d. to 4s. id. per hundredweight ; gram, Rs. 2 a 
maund, or 5s. 5d. per hundredweight ; arhar, R. 1. 10. o a maund, or 
4s. 5d. per hundredweight ; peas, R. i. 4. o a maund, or 3s. 5d. per 
hundredweight ; mifg, Rs. 3. 5. o a maund, or 9s. per hundredweight ; 
Ar/Ji, R. 1. 6. o a maund, or 3s. 9d. per hundredweight; khisdrl, 
R. I. 7. o a maund, or 3s. 1 id. per hundredweight ; mustard seed, 
Rs. 4 a maund, or los. iid. per hundredweight ; linseed, Rs. 4 a 
maund, or los. 1 id. per hundredweight 



Ordinary Prices or Agricultural Produce in Maldaii District kor the Ykars 

1853 54. 1865-66, 1870, AND 1873. 



SiiCnr-canc or mQU%xi, 
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Weights and Measures. — ^The unit of weight is everywhere the 
scr {sier\ divided into the followii^ denominations 4 kdmhdt^x 
ihhatik : 4 chhatdks^i pcyA; 4 /cyJsssi sir; 40 mt/si man or 
maunJ. The standard scr of 80 iMs weight has been uniformly 
adopted for the calculations in this Account ; but sirs of a different 
weight are widely current throughout the District, though the com- 
ponent parts of the sir always remain constant. The standard of 
80 to/Js is in use at English Bdzdr ; at Gdrgdribd, Kharbd, andGdjol 
a Sir of 96 iMs is used ; at Maldah, a sir of 100 toUs ; at Sfbganj, 
of 8s fMs; while at Rohanpur, Guoadshtdpur, and Nawdbganj, the 
Sir contains only 60 tc/ds. The subdivisions of the ser and also the 
mattnd vary proportionately. The measure of distance is the kes^ 
which is equivalent to s English miles. It is subdivided as follows : — 
1 dd/id kos'st I mile ; 1 poyd kos^\ mile ; 1 ddhd foyd kos^\ mile or 
s furlongs. The unit of time is the //rZ, equivalent to about 24 
seconds. The tables runs thus:— 60 pais—i dandd ; Bdafu/ds=i 
prahar^ or 3 hours ; 8 prahars - a day and night The unit of square 
me.isure is the lattd^ so of which make up the bi^hd. The standard 
bi;^kd is 1600 square yards, or 14,400 sc^uare feet, so that the lattd 
should be 4 square yards, and exactly equal to 4 standard hdths^ of 
which 80 make up the standard bi^^hd. The /s/ZJ, however, varies 
all over the District, and is of different dimensions not only in diffe- 
rent par^undSy but also in various parts of the same pargand. The 
report of the Revenue Sur\'cyor (185s) gives a list of 11 big/ids 
locally used in the District, varying from 1600 square yards to 4225 
square y.rds ; which he thus arranges according to the varying 
dimensions of the Zn/A/, as estimated in terms of AdiAs or cubits of 
iS inches : — 

I httd = 4 cubits o inches, making i = i,6oo square yards. 
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Landless Labouring Classes. — ^The Collector reports that in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns, such as EngliA Bixir and 
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Maldah, dieie ii a distinct class of daj-Iabooicis who do notposMu 
any land of their own. In the eastern parts, also, and especially 
in the north-eastern parts of the District, labooten are regularly 
required for harrest purposes, and flock thither in considerable 
numbers both from other parts of Maldah and from the western 
Districts. Those living near the towns do not constitute an increas- 
ing class. They are chiefly employed in the cultivation of the mul- 
berry, and are paid daily wages in cash. With reference to the 
general question of field labour, the Collector remarks that, except 
at harvest time, it is rare to find any but adult males working in 
the fields. At that season, however, the Hindus occasionally em- 
ploy their women, and the Muhammadans their children, but not 
via rersi. 

Spare Land. — As has altaady been stated, a large quantity of 
the land in the District has not yet been brought under tillage. 
Cultivation, however, is rapidly extending, but there will always 
remain a good deal of intractable and hilly jungle. There are no 
peculiar tenures in the District which aim directly at the reclama- 
tion of waste land, but on the whole the cultivating tenures 
generally are favourable to the extension of tillage. 

Tenures or I.and. — ^The following account of the diflerent 
varieties of land tenure met with in the District of Maldah is mainly 
taken fiom a report on the subject drawn up in 1873 by Dibu 
Sltikant Mukharji, supplemented by a report furnished at the same 
time by Mr. H. R. Reily, manager under the Court of Wards of the 
Chinchil estates. The tenures are divided into four classes,— (i) 
estates paying rent direct to Government ; (s) intermediate tenures ; 
(3) cultivating and miscclLineous tenures ; (4) rent free tenures. 

Estates paying Revenue direct to Government. — The 
number of these estates in 1873 was 560. Of these, aiq were held 
by samlnddrs paying more than Rs. 100 or ;^io per annum, and 390 
by tamhiddrs paying a land tax below that amount. The remainder 
comprised 18 estates in the Court of Wards, and 33 with no other 
proprietor than Government itself. These Government estates are 
rU of small extent,— 36 of them are let out to Cum, and 7 arc directly 
managed by Govenment officials. Of the total number of 560 
estates, 344, with an assessment of fi*- cd-i 

Permanent Settlement. The remaining 316 have been added to 
the rent-roll since that time, being for the most part either resumed 
rent-free tenures or alluvial acaetions. 
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Intermediate Tenures. — This class includes all those rights 
which interpose between the superior samlnddr and the actual 
cultivator. Sub-tenures created before the Permanent Settlement, 
such as isiimran or mukarriri idluks^ do not exist in this District 
The number of painis is considerable. The peculiarity of this 
tenure, which is of modem origin, is that, though it is held at a 
fixed rent, and descends to the heirs of the tenant, it is liable at any 
moment to be destroyed by the sale of the superior estate on default 
of the laminddr in satisfying the Government demand. The painl- 
ddr may create any number of subordinate tenures under himself 
with similar rights to his own, but they ail must (all in with his own 
estate. In Maldah there is only one such dar-patnl. Next comes 
the ijdrd or farm, which is a terminable lease. Dar ijdrds or 
sub-leases are not known in the District. Of ijdrds^ the roost 
common kind is that i ailed middi. This lease is for a terni of 
years, varying from one to fifty, and is commonly offered by the 
larger taminddrs and by absentee landholders to save them the 
expense and trouble of making the collections themselves. The 
properties of indigo planters are often held hy the same form of 
lease for years, which is locally termed ihok, .Another kind of 
ijdrd is ddisudi^ which is substantially a mortgage of the land to the 
tenant, who retains it until the rent shall ha\e Natished the capital 
and interest of the loan. Ddisudts arc of rare excurrence in 
Maldah. Istimrari jotsy or permanent, hereditary, and transferable 
leases, are also found ; but these tcniucs, which are mostly situated 
in the north-west of the District, do not collet tivel> cover more than 
looo acres, and are not created at the present da\. Mukarrdfi or 
mushdkkdsi jots are m their conditum') uf a similar nature to the 
above, but are much more c ommoii in this District. The Deputy- 
Collector .estimates their total number at not less than looo, occu- 
])ying an area of about 17,000 acres. 

Cultivating and Miscellaneous Tenures.— yt>/, or rayati jot^ 
is the name for the common tenures of the cultivators, cither with 
or without a right of occupancy. The terms arc a subject of annual 
anangement, and, together with the area of the holding, are embodied 
in a j^td or lease given to the cultivator, and a kabuhyat or counter- 
part kept by the landlord. I'he rights thus created are of a transfer- 
able character, and confer on the tenant a right of occupancy after 
twelve years’ continuous occupation. Ihkd, or summary or midA 
jpty is a similar tenure, granted for a term of years, and is more a 
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subject of ccotfsct and less a matter of usage the fa nn ci^ It 
alio is tfinsferable, and is common in the more fertile parts of the 
District Hdl kdsUd is an extremely common form of holdio^ 
chiefly m the less advanced tracu in the north, and in the iUwi 
makals in the west and south of the District Of the three 
extensive pargands which compose the Chinchil esutcs, now 
managed by tbe Court of Wards, two are ascertained to be entirely 
occupied with these holdings. The following account is derived 
from the report of Mr. Reily, the manager of thoK mutes. The 
peculiarity of the tenure is, that the cultivator only pays rent for 
such lands as he may have cultivated during the year, and the rate 
is proportioned to the kinds of crop that he has raised. There is 
no written agreement, but the tenant is recognised to have a sort of 
claim to continuance. The lands actually occupied and the rent 
payable vary each year, and of course no right of occupancy can 
arise. The source of this tenure, however, is not to be found in 
the grasping disposition of the zamUMrs^ but in the viulity of the 
old Hindu village system. It is, in fact, a relic of the days when the 
entire lands of the village were annually divided afresh among all 
the villagers. Even at present, it is usu.illy the head-man of the 
village and not each individual peasant with whom the annual 
agreement and partition is made by the zaminddr, 'The entire 
village, under the authority of the head-man, acts in concert The 
land to the east of the village is cultivated for one or two seasons, 
while the land to the west lies fallow, and is used as grazing ground 
for cattle. After the lapse of the two years, the land to the west is 
brought under cultivation, while that to the east lies fallow ; and so 
on alternately.' This is the simplest form of the hdl hdstld tenure ; 
but for the proper working of such a system, it is manifest that two 
requisites are necessary. The village community must retain its 
traditional influence over its members, and there must be abundance 
of spare land. In par^and Gaurhand this is apparently the case, 
for there Mr. Reily states that the greater part of each holding is 
exchanged every year. In parj^anJ Hitandi, however, where the 
pressure of Uie |>opulation is greater, it would appear that a new 
variety of hdi hdsild is springing up. ' The yearly exchange of 
land cannot be indulged in so freely as of old, for the jieasant is in 
no way certain that his relinquished plot will not be occupied by an 
interloper before the year is out' This difficulty is met in the 
following way. ' In each new assessment on the part of the tamifh 
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ddr^ the lands are so rated that the tenant is enabM to hold an 
extra quantity of land at a oonutial rent^ so that he may allow a 
certain portion of his holding to remain £dIowiei^ year, answering 
the double purpose both of recruiting its powers and of acting as a 
grazing ground for his cattle/ The hdi hdnUL tenure, therefore, is 
losing its primitive character as an integral part of the customs of 
the village, and is tending to become a mere matter of contract 
between landlord and tenant, in which case it will before long merge 
in the ordinary Khdmdr and nij-jot are two forms of holding 
which resemble each other in the circumstances that they are both 
regarded as in a special sense the private property of the lamlnddr^ 
and that neither of them were assessed before the Decennial Settle- 
ment Both of them are common in this District. Khdmdr is 
properly applied to lands which were originally waste but have 
been reclaimed. They are then either retained by the tamdnddrs^ 
or let out at a grain rent ; from this latter practice the name is 
derived. The khdmdr lands belonging to the Chdnchdl estates 
comprise an area of 130 or 170 acres. Nij-joi^ which must be care- 
fully distinguished from what is elsewhere called nij-tdluk^ is the 
name for the home farms of the zaminddrs^ cultivated by them- 
selves and for their own benefit. Their average area may amount 
to from 40 to 300 h/^/idr, or from 13 to 100 acres. Chdkrdn^ or 
service tenures, are held by various servants, such as the washer- 
man, the barber, the gardener, etc., in part payment of their 
services. These tenures also had their place at one time in the 
village system, when these persons were the common servants 
of the villagers ; but at the present day they are created by all 
the various superior tenure - holders in the District in favour of 
their own personal attendants. The chdkrdn lands are thus rent- 
free in the sense that their occupiers do not pay rent, but they 
are no longer excluded from the Government assessment. The 
report of Mr. Reily on the tenures of the Chdnchil estates shows 
that the service lands in par^and Hdtandd amount to 2919 acres, 
or 3*6a per cent, of the whole area ; and in pargand Gaurhand to 
441 acres, or 1*55 of the whole. Adhi.rnkiifi (tikuti), and pharani 
are the names of sub-tenures created by cultivators themselves, 
who for various reasons wish a certain portion of their holding 
to be taken off their hands. They all partake somewhat of the 
metayer character, and prevail largely all over the District In 
the ddhtf as is implied by the name, the produce is shared in 
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equal moieties between die two paities ; whilst the usual a g teemeat 
with reference to cultivation is, that the petty landlord shall find the 
seed and all other expenses, and the hu^ndnun merely supply hia 
labour, which includes the entire cultivstion as well as the reapinf. 
The triJhi/i does not differ from the 4 Jkl, except that two-thif^ of 
the crop are assigned to the petty landlord, and only one>third (from 
which the name is derived) to the husbandman. In the /Asrwni, 
the hus b a ndman agrees to pay to his landlord a definite number of 
mauMds for each bighd, quite independently of the actual produce 
which he may reap, and thus takes all the risks of the season. 
Jalkar is a lease of a fishery. In this Distrirt a considerable pro- 
portion of the revenue of the samiHdiirs is derived from this source. 
Banjar is a lease of land that has been suffered to run to waste, for 
the cutting of trees and underwood for fuel. I'here are four large 
banjars in this District, which on an average cover an area of 
1 5,000 bigkds or 5000 acres a-piece. Pbiilkdr is a lease of garden 
ground. This tenure, under the Muhammadan rule, was of more 
importance than it is now. At the present time, orchards and 
gardens are usually included in the ordinary jot of the cultivators, 
and phatkdn have become very rare in the Distrirt. 

Rent-free Tenures — LdthirdJ, or rent-free tenures, may be 
divided, according to their origin, into (i.) those created by the para- 
mount authority of the country, (ti.) those created by a subordinate 
government, and (itt.) those created by Muhammadan and Hindu 
landholders Of class 1. there are two examples in this District, 
one of a Dehli emperor, and the other of the English. Toraf PIrig- 
pur, near Gaur, in /w/jpr/AfShersliihdbdd, with an area of more than 
15,000 bigkds or 5000 acres, and now divided into ay separate 
estates, was conferred by the Emperor Aurangieb on his priest Sayyid 
Niimat-ulM for charitable uses. This is known as a bddshdU 
mltamgkd, or an imperial grant under a red or purple seal. The 
other case is a plot of ground in mausd Mahanpur, within purgand 
Shikirpur, containing about 3380 bigkds or nay acres, which was 
assigned in the time of Ix)rd Cornwallis for the support of an invalid 
sepoy establishment The lands were thus apjiortioned -i jamd- 
ddr, aoo bigkds ; a kawdUdrs, at 1 ao bigkds ; 3 ndtks, at 1 ao bigkds ; 
33 sepoys, at 80 bigkds. This is called a jdpr, or rent-free grant 
for special services. The lands are now in the possession of a native 
merchant of English Blair. Class 11. compriKS 3 esutes in this 
Disttict, which were created at different times by the Nawlb 
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Niziins of Bengali and are all of considerable extent Pargund 
Bdishazdrif already alluded t0| was conferred in 17^ a.d. on the 
greatgrandfiither of its present possessor. He was the hereditary 
manager of the monument of Pir Mukdam Shih, and the revenues 
of the estate are still devoted to the maintenance of that monument, 
which has been described in connection with Panduah. Pargand 
Sbashazdrf was granted in 1648 in a similar way, for the support of 
persons studying religious books and for alms to the poor. These 
tenures are called ausai madatmdsh^ or subordinate grants for chari- 
table purposes. The third of this class is a jdgir in the north-west of 
the District, which is said to have been granted by Mir Jifar to zfaUr 
who betrayed the NawdbSiraj-ud Dauld after his escape from the battle 
of Plassey. Class iii. comprehends the remaining Idkhirdj tenures in 
the District, which in their origin and destination are similar to those 
in the rest of Bengal Two hundred and forty-seven have been acknow- 
ledged by Government as rent-free in perpetuity, and entered on the 
register of the Collectorate, which is now finally closed. They chiefly 
prevail in pargand Shcrshdhdbdd, in the south-west of the District 
Besides these, there arc many other rent-free tenures in the District 
of old standing. The 247 are thus classified : — Below 10 bighds^ 
Muhammadan grants 62, Hindu grants 79 ; above 10 and below 25 
bighds^ Muhammadan grants none, Hindu grants 1 1 ; above 25 and 
below 50 bighds, Muhammadan grants 5, Hindu grants 22 ; above 
50 and below 100 bighds^ Muhammadan grants 2, Hindu grants 13 ; 
from 100 bighds upwards, Muhammadan grants 6, Hindu grants 47. 
The names of the rent-free grants which are most common in Maldah 
are pirdn^fakWAn^ kaburgah^ and khirat for Muhammadan uses ; and 
debotfar^ brdhmot/ar, and uvottar for Hindu objects. 

Mr. Reiiy furnishes the following statistics for the rent-free 
tenures existing in two large pargands belonging to the Chdnchdl 
estates. In pargand Hdtandd, 5226 acres, or 6*49 per cent of the 
whole area, are held by Idkhirdjddrs^ thus classified : — 


Acm. 

1. ZXioWtfr (for the tenricc of the .... 1318 

2 . BrAkmoitar (for the support of Brahlll.ll1^h 3736 

3. BkdMiar (for the support of hkdis, or heraUl'^), 50 

4. Viskmotiar (for the service of Vishnu) 77 

5. Cmmnkpiiar (for the support of astrolo|^rs), 138 

fi. (for the scats of devotees), l 

7. Bakly^itar (for the support of physicians), .... 36 

8. Mud (given for rewards), ...... 12 
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9. (fOTtbetoppoftofl^ ... a 

la Makdtrin (given to men of rank) 319 

11. ^^(rortheiabaitenGeof Mttttlmkntk . ... 160 

12. Ptrim (for preserving the memory of Muhnmmidin uinti). 374 

13. FoAirdm (for the support of Muhammadan religious mendi* 

«nu) J3 


Tuial» 5116 

liipargand Gaurhand the Ukhir&j tenures amount to 1789 acres 
or 6‘3 i per cent of the total area. They arc thus arrang^ : — 


Atrtk. 

I. Mettar, . . 398 

а. Brdkmctiar, 1219 

3. Vukucitar, ... 3 

4. Camahiiiar, 3 

5 . jifamMiJtt, ... • • 79 

б . Aimd^ . . 10 

7 . Urdu, .... ... 57 

8. Fakirdn an 


Tula), . 17S9 

The Collector is of opinion that the greater part of the land in 
the District has passed out of the hands of the sadr tamfndJr into 
those of intermediate holders. 

Rates of Rent. — The appended statement, showing the prevail- 
ing rates of rent per standard digM of 80 MfAs, and per acre, for the 
different descriptions of lands and crops, is taken almost verbatim 
from a report of the Collector, dated August 1872 There is no 
Subdivision in Maldah, and consequently five Divisions were arbi> 
trarily chosen, according to the general character of their soil and 
the description of their crops. The source of information was 
mainly the zaminddrs ; and the Collector believes that the figures 
are accurate. 'Die several descriptions of land producing the 
ordinary crops have been classified according as they produce one, 
two, or three crops a year, this being the criterion which mainly 
regulates the rate of rent Lands producing special crops have 
been separately entered. Sugar-cane and Indian com arc grown 
to such a trifling eitent that no separate rates for them arc necessary. 
In the remarks after each Division, the distinguishing characteristics 
of soil, crops, etc, have been noted It will be observed that the 
rates of rent are highest in the central portion of the District, the* 
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western portions ranging next, and the lowest rates being in the 
east. This difference is determined primarily by the quality of ilic 
land itself, and in the second place, by the pressure of the popula- 
tion and consequent demand for land, which may be caused by 
other circumstances than its fertility. 

Division I. North-west and western portion of the District, in- 
cluding part of the tract of country between the Ganges and the 
Mahdnandd, and situated princii^ally in t/uhid Gdrgdribd, Land 
producing three crops a year, such as bhadai or early rice, kaldi, 
and i)cas : rate per bi^/id, R. i ; rate per acre, 6s. I^nd produc- 
ing two crops, such as bhadai rice and khesdrl: rate per bighd^ 
8 to 12 dnnds : rate per acre, 3s. to 4s. 6d. Land producing one 
crop, chiefly dman or late rice : rate per big^hd^ 4 to 6 dnnds ; rate 
per acre, is. 6d. to 2S. 3d. Land producing boro or marsh rice 
crop : rate per bighd, 8 to 10 dnnds; rate per acre, 3s. to 3s. Qd. 
Land producing one crop, such as mustard or barley : rate per bighdy 

3 to 8 dnnds ; rate per acre, is. i^d. to 3s. Indigo : rate i)cr bighd, 

4 to 0 dnnds; rate per acre, is. 6d. to 2s. 3d. Hemp and tobacco : 
rate per bighd^^ to 10 dnnds; rate per acre, is. i^d. to 3s. Qd. 
Vegetables : rate per In^kd, 12 dnnds to R. i ; rate per acre, 4s. 6 ( 1 . 
to 6s. Plantain gardens: rale per 8 to X2 dnnds; rate i>cr 
acre, 3s. to 4s. 6d. Mango gardens : rate per bi^kd, 10 dnnds to 
R. 1. 8. o ; rate per acre, 3s. qd. to 9s. Bamboo gardens : rate 
tier big/idf 8 dnnds to R. i . 8. o ; rate per acre, 3s. to 9s. The 
lands in this Division are principally what is termed dords didrd^ or 
light alluvial soil, on which the early rice {phadai) and cold-weaiher 
crops of all sorts arc grown. Indigo is also cultivated, but little or 
no mulberry. 

Division II. South-west and western portion of the District, in- 
cluding j)art of the tract of country between the Ganges and the 
Mahdnandd, and situated principally in ihdnds Sibganj and Kdlid- 
chak. Land producing three crops, such as bhadai or early rice, 
kaldi^ and |)eas : rate per bighd^ R. i. 4. o; rate i>er acre, 7s. 6d. 
Land producing two crops, such as bhadai rice and khesdri : rate 
per 8 dnnds to R. i ; rate per acre, 3s. to 6s. l.and pro- 
ducing one crop, chiefly dmapt or late rice : rate iHir bigkdf 4 to 6 
dnnds; rate per acre, is. 6d. to 2s. 3d. Land producing boro or 
marsh rice crop : rate per bighd, 8 dmids to R. i ; rate per acre, 
3s* to 6s. Land producing one crop, such as mustard or barley : 
rate per bigM^ 3 to 10 dnnds; rate per acre, is. i|d. to 35. 9d. 
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Mulbeny land, first quality : rate per iigU, 12 inmis to R. 1. 8. 0 ; 
rate per acre, 4s. 6d. to 9s. Mulberry land, second quality : rate 
per Ughi, 8 to 12 dnuds ; rate [wr acre, 3s. to 4»- M. Indigo : nte 
per tigdd, 4 to 10 dnnds ; rate per acre, is. ImL to 3s. 9d. Tobacco : 
rate per Ugdd, 8 dunds to R. 1 ; rate per acre, 3s. to 6s. Vege- 
tables : rate per bighd, 12 dunds to R. i. 4- o ; rate jK-r acre, 4s. 6d. 
to 7s. 6d. riantain gardens: rate jier h^ilid, 8 to 12 dnnds ; rate 
per acre, 3s. to 4s. 6d. Mango gardens : rate i^cr tighd. R. i ; 
rate [ler acre, 6s. Bamboo gardens : rate ikt ti^hd. 8 dnnds to 
R I. 8. o ; rate i»cr acre, 3s. to ys. The lands in this division 
are very similar to those in the first, but towards the e.isluard and 
away from the Canges a heaxier soil is met with. TIk- rroj-s prin- 
ciially grown arc bhadni or early rice, lold wciilur crops of all 
kinds, and indigo and mulberry. Boto me is also to l»e seen, hut 


hemp is very little cultivated. 

UivistuN 111. North and north cast iKirtion of the Ihstrict, in- 
cluding chiefly the tract of country on both sides of the M.diinand.i, 
situated in thdnds KharUi and ( i-i jol. Und proiliu mg three crops, 
such as bhadai or early rice, kaldi, and |>eas : rate per 'V , . i , 
rate tier acre, 6s. I-and producing tuo croiis, siuh as AW.» rice 
mdkhcsdri; rate per bighd, 6 to to dnnds, rate per acre, 2s. 31 - 
to 3S. od. I^nd producing one crop, chiefly dman or late me : r. te 
per W 2 to 8 dnnds ; r.ate ,.r acre. 9d. to 3s. l^ochtcmg 

boro or marsh rice crop : rate ,K:r bighd, 8 to 12 nnnds ; rate |.cr 
acre, 3s. to 4s. fid. laind producing one crop, such as musurd or 
barley: rate i«r bighd, 3 to 6 dnnds; rate lH.-r acre. is. ijd. to 
2s. 3d. Hemp and tob.acco : rale ikt 4 to 10 
IKr acre, is. 6d. to 3s. 9<1- Vegetables: rate ,«r M-#. » “> 
dnnds; rate ,K:r acre. 3s. to 3*- 9^- I' anuin gardetis: rMc ^ 
bt\kd, 6 to 8 dnnds; rate jier acre, as. 3d. to 3s. Mang fc 
rate per W .0 dnnds to R. . ; rate per acre 3*. 9*1- 6*. 

Bamboo gardens: rate iicr bigkd, 8 dnnds lo R. i- • . 

acre as. to os. The soil of this division is chiefly of the cjualiiy 
kno;rJ as mat.dr, a rich clay «)il mixed with a small 1'®^ ^ 
sand. Doth the early (bkndai) and late “ 

tensivciy grown ; and rice is also sown on *»** ^^^^ j 

Cold wLto oops and hemp and tobacco are 

extent, but there is very little either of Uiwkt. inclod- 

Division IV. South-east and east 
ing the tiatt of country to the cast of the Mahinandi, snuated 
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tUmds GumMUlpnr and NawibganJ. Land producing three crops, 
such as or early rice, kMi, and peas : rate per b^ki, R. 
1. 4. o ; rate per acre, 7a 6d. Land producing two crops, such as 
bhadai rice and kktsM: rate per highd, 8 to la innis; rate per 
acre, 3a to 4s. 6d. Land producing one crop, chiefly iman or late 
rice : rate per bigkd, a to 8 y-rate per acre, 98. to 3a Land 
producing boro or marsh rice crop : rate per bighi, 8 dnnis to R. 
1. 4. o ; rate per acre, 3a to 7a 6d. Lud producing one crop, 
such as mustard or barley : rate per b^kd, 3 to 8 dnnds ; rate per 
acre, la 1^. to 3s. Mulberry land, first quality : rate per bighi^ 
It dnnds to R. r. 8. o; rate per acre, 4s. fid. to 9s. Mulberry 
land, second quality : rate per b^hd, 8 to ra dnnds; rate per acre, 
3a to 4a fid. Vegetables : rate per bigkd, 8 to to dnnds ; rate per 
acre, 3a to 3s. 98. Plantain gardens : rate per b^hd, R. t ; rate 
I)er acre, fia Mango gardens : rate per bighd, 8 dnnds to R. t. 8. o ; 
rate per acre, 3s. to 9s. Bamboo gardens ; rate per bighd, 8 dnnds 
to R. t. 8. o ; rate per acre, 3s. to 9a The lands in this Division 
have a similar soil to those of the last A remarkable feature is 
the undulating matidr land, which is here called burin. The 
slopes and ravines are extensively cultivated with the late rice 
crop, called haimanUk, from the time when it is reaped. The boro 
rice crop is also much grown on the edges of the jhils. Mul- 
berry and cold-weather crops are cultivated on the higher lands 
near the Mahdnandi ; but there is no tobacco or hemp, and little 
indigo. 

Division V. Central portion of the District, including chiefly 
the tract of country on both sides of the Mahdnandi, situated in 
thdnds English Bdzdr and Maldah. Land producing three crops, 
such as bhadai or early rice, kaUi^ and peas ; rate per bigkd, R. 
r. 4. o ; rate per acre, 7s. fid. Land producing two crops, such 
as bhadai rice and kktsdrl: rate {jer bigkd, fi to ra dnnds; rate 
per acre, as. 3d. to 4s. fid. Land producing one crop, chiefly 
dman or bte rice': rate per bigkd, 4 to 8 dnnds ; rate per acre, rs. fid. 
t) 3s. Land producing boro or marsh rice crop : rate per bigkd, 
8 dnnds to Rs. 3 ; rate per acre, 3s. to r8s. Land producing one 
cro|), such as mustard or barley : rate per bigkd, 5 to to dnnds ; rate 
per acre, rs. to^d. to 3s. pd. Mulberry land, first quality : rate per 
b^kd, R. r to R. t. 8. o ; rate per acre, 6s. to 9s. Mulberry land, 
second quality : rate per bigkd, 8 dnnds to R. t ; rate per acre, 3s. 
to fis. Indigo : rate per bigkd, 4 to 6 dnnds; rate per acre, is. fid. 
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to as. 3A Tobicco: nte per UghA, 8 to R. i ; rate per 
aore, 31. to 6s. Vegetables: rate per highi, 12 dnnds to R. 1. 4. o ; 
rate per acre, 4s. 64 to 7s. 6d, Plantain gardens : rate per UgU^ 
10 dmnds to Rs. a ; rate per acre, 3s. 96. to 1 as. Mango gardens : 
rate per bigkd^ la dtmds to Rs. 3 ; rate per acre, 4s. 6d. to 18s. 
Bamboo gudens : rate per bigkd, 8 dtmds to Rs. a ; rate per acre, 
3s. to 1 as. The lands in this Division are of good qu.ility, partly 
maiidr and partly alluvial. The mulberry is very extensively culti- 
vated, as also arc all the rice crops. The mango gardens arc ex- 
cellent and numerous. Hemp is hardly grown at all. 

Mr. Reily, the manager of the Chdnchdl estates under the Court 
of Wards, thus returns the average rates of rent paid by the culti- 
vators in the two following pargands : — H.dLindi : average rent |>er 
holding, 17s. 3d. ; average rent per acre, 4s. 6d. Gaurhand: average 
rent per holding, 13s. 46. ; average rent i>er acre, 4s. o^d. 

As the District of Maldah is of recent formation, it has Iteen 
found impossible to ascertain the rates of rent al)Out the time of 
the Permanent Settlement. The Collector, howc\cr, Jus furnished 
the following list of the average rates of rent pre^.ailmg m the 
District in the year 1842,— the earliest date to\ihich the Records 
in the Collectorate go back. Bditu or homestead land, K. 1 |)er 
bighd or 6s. an acre ; udbdstu or land surrounding the homestead, 
R. I per bighd or 6s. an acre ; ordin.iry rice land, 3 dtmds per bij^kd 
or IS. lid. an acre ; baisdkki or lands suited for cold- weather crops, 
4 dnnds per bigkd or is. 6d. an acre; indigo lands, 4 dtmds |K:r 
big/ui or is. 6d. an acre. 

Enhancement of Rent. — Rates of rent have undoubtedly risen 
within the last thirty years. The Rent I.aw, however, has not 
directly contributed much to this nsc. Its operation has been 
variable, according to the disposition of the inminddrs and the 
demand for land among the cultivators. In pargand Shershdhibdd 
it has been felt to a greater extent than elsewhere, and there the 
Collector imagines that the rents of about one-third of the |KMvinis 
have been enhanced. Considering the overwhelming profiortion 
which the mere tcnants-at-nill bear to those who have a right to 
hold without enhancement of rent, the lammddrs could no doubt, 
if they chose, apply the Act to their own great advantage. That 
they have not generally done so is probably due to the (act that 
there is in the District a scarcity of labour rather than of land, and 
An abitndance of waste ground to be brought under tillage. 
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Manure is only usod on mulberry lands, and there given in the 
form of cow-dung and suii or indigo refuse. From 8 to 15 maunis 
per bigfiA^ or from 1 7 to 32 hundredweights per acre, once a year, is 
considered to be a liberal allowance. The annual expense of this 
quantity of manure would amount to from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bighi^ 
or from 18s. to 4s. od. per acre. 

Irrigation is not necessary in this District, except for the boro 
rice crop, inasmuch as almost the whole of the cultivated fields 
go entirely under water during the rains. For the irrigation of the 
boro rice no tanks or wells arc required. It is always planted along 
the edges of marshes and lakes, or on the banks of rivers, so 
that the common jdnt is all that is wanted to throw the water 
over it. The cost of this may reach to Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per bighi 
on an average, which gives from^^i, 4s. od. to ;£i, 10s. od. per 
acre. 

Fallows ; Rotation of Crops, etc. — When fields are situated 
above the level of the annual floods, they are reserved for the 
growth of wheat and other cold*weather crops; and to restore 
their powers, they are often left fallow for a year or two at a time. 
In some parts of the District, especially in pargand Gaurhand, as 
has been already mentioned in connection with the hdi bdsiid land 
tenure, the custom of leaving fallow some considerable portion of 
the village lands in alternate years extensively prevails. Rotation 
of crops is nowhere practised, nor can it be said to be required, as 
by far the greater part of ,the arable land is each year refreshed 
with a new deposit of river mud. 

Natural Calamities. — Blights arc of com])aratively rare occur- 
rence in the Dihtrict, and when they do occur, arc so |>artial in 
their incidence as never to affect seriously the general harvest. 
I'heir visitation is in the form of insects, which destroy the rice, 
|)eas, etc. In 1869, for example, the peas suffered a great deal 
from insects eating the pods as soon as they formed ; but the 
mischief was confined to thdnd Kdlidchak. No remedial measures 
arc known. 

Floods of a destructive character are of frequent occurrence. 
Between 1850 and 1870 there were three several inundations, which 
caused great distress in all parts of the District, especially in the 
low lands along the rivers. These floods resulted not so much 
from rain on the s|K>t, as from an abnormal rise in the rivers due to 
the rainfall higher up. Most of the rivers and streams in Maldah 
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take their rise in the Himalaya mountains, and therefore are pecu- 
liarly liable to sudden -freshets, caused by the melting of snow or 
by excessive rainfall in the mountains. The autumn of 1871 was 
signalized in Maldah, in common with the ncighl>ouring Districts, 
by an inundation more severe than had been known for hfty years. 
The Ganges encroached upon the town of Haidtpur, and washed 
away the Government buildings, police station, and distillciy. The 
Mahdnandd also flooded the town and station of Knglish lUz.ir, 
but, except the houses of a few poor families, no m.iteri.il dam.igc 
was done. Generally, too, notwithstanding the unusual height and 
duration of the floods, the crops suffered very little. 'I'he onl\ rut- 
in the ground at the time was the bhaJaiy whuh is f.ir from being 
the staple crop of the District. The mullHTncs were .1 gotul de.il 
injured, which chiefly affected the wealthier class of rultiv.iiors. 
Many cattle were drowned, and many more ]ierishe( 1 , as is usu.il, 
from the diseases generated from the soaked fieUK. When the 
water at last subsided, epidemics broke out among the |K*oplc : 
fever and cholera were rife throughout the District, .ind smallpox 
caused several deaths in the town of Maldah. To avert such 
disasters there are no modern embankments in the Disiru t. except 
two small structures erected to save Knglish Ha/.ir ami .Mald.ih new- 
road. The magnificent ramparts or dams of (iaiir do nothing 
at the present day but attract wonder. It is probable th.it an 
elaborate system of n\er embankmefits, with a number of slimes at 
short intervals to permit of the natural irrigation, woiihl be an 
immense benefit to the District. Such works would be most 
useful along the banks of the Mahinaniki, the T.ingan, and the 
I’umabhalid. The cost, howexer, of tarr)ing out this scJiemc 
would be enormous, and utterly disproi>ortionaie to the advantages 
conferred. 

Droughts of a serious nature arc not common in the District. 
The rivers rarely fail to rise to their usual heiglit, which is sufficient 
to cover the greater part of the cultivated land, and the amount 
of local rainfall is of secondary importance. The existence also 
of numerous marshes contributes in the same direction. Slight 
droughts do occasionally occur through a deficiency of rain, but 
such mischief as they cause is confined to very limited areas. No 
drought (prior to that of 1873-74) has been known, within the 
present generation, so severe as to affect the general prosperity 
of the District No means, therefore, arc anywhere adopted to 
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guard against drought, nor is there any demand for canab or other 
artificial modes of irrigation. 

Compensating Influences in event or Flood or Drought 
exist to a certain extent. If inundations were to destroy aU the 
crops in the low lands, no compensation would result liom increased 
fertility in the higher tracts, for of these about two-thirds are occu- 
pied with kdtdl jungle, and are hopelessly sterile. Bu^ on the other 
hfind, if a drought were to destroy the crops on the high lands, the 
increased fertility of the marshes and river valleys would go far 
towards supplying the local deficiency of grain. 

Famines. — In the famine year of 1865-669 the highest prices 
that were touched were — for cleaned rice, Rs. 4 ^ tnound^ or 
los. I id. per hundredweight; for paddy, or unhusked rice, Rs. 
a. 8. o a Maundy or 6s. lod. per hundredweight. These rates con- 
tinued for but a very short time ; and generally during that ywr 
the prices of food stuffs never rose to such an extent as to require 
Government relief. Prices have not yet entirely returned to what 
were considered the normal rates before the famine. The scarcity 
of 1873-74 was severely felt in Maldah. It was found necessary to 
import a large quantity of grain on Government account, and relief 
operations were undertaken on a grand scale. 

Famine Prospects. — Rice forms the staple food of the District ; 
and it is c onsidered that famine prices are reached when this com- 
modity sells in the bdzdrs at 10 sers for the rupee, which is Rs. 4 
a maitiuU or los. iid. per hundredweight, and other grains at a 
corresponding increase above their usual rate. If rice were to 
become yet dearer than this, the Collector is of opinion that the 
interference of Government would then be required to save the 
people at large from actual starvation. The poorer classes arc not 
sufficiently well off to afl'ord to jxiy for w’hat is necessary for their 
daily consumption at such prices. The dman or late rice crop 
forms the main food supply of the District. If this were from any 
cause to fail, there would follow a great rise in prices in January 
and February, — a sure precursor of famine. The dus crop would 
by no means compensate for the total loss of the dwan^ or enable 
the people to live through the year. In importing an adequate 
supply of food in the event of famine, no difficulty would be ex- 
perienced. River communication in the District is abundant at 
all seasons of the year, especially in its most populous portions. 
This natural advantage, together with the contiguity of the railway 
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at Mjmahal^ just acroM the Ganges, would enable the Govermneiit 
to introduce the required amount of grain into any famine-strickeii 
comer of the District The only recommendations that the Col- 
lector has to offer on this topic are, that a good metalled toad 
should be made to connect English Bizir and other tovrns with the 
ferry that crosses the Ganges opposite Rijmahal ; and further, that 
a similar road should be run to meet the new hne of rail to 
Ddrjiling. The proposed route of this railway will nowhere in- 
tersect this District, but pass close to the south-eastern border. 
A road to that point from English Bdzir might be so laid out as 
to pass through the grain mart of Rohanpur. 

Forkign and Ab!»entee Landlords.— There arc only 7 Euio- 
pean landholders registered on the rent-roll of the District The 
number of Musalmin landholders is 165, who pay a Government 
revenue of Rs. 32,545, or los. od. A great i>art, amount- 

ing probably to as much as five-eighths of the whole, is oivncd 
by absentee landlords. 

Roads and Means of CoMMUNirATi*)N.— There arc no loids 
in the District maintained and managed by the Tublic Works 
Department. The following is a list of the roads under local 
management, with their length and annual cost Metalled roads 
in the Civil .Station of English Bdzir: 3 miles in length; annual 
tost, Rs. 300, or ^30. Unmetalled roads in the (‘ivil Station: 5 
miles in length; annual cost, Rs. 100, or ;^io. Bridges on the 
above roads : annual cost, Rs. 660, »*r ^66. Road from L'mirti 
to Nimnsardi : 7 miles m length; annual cost, Rs. 140, or jC^ 4 - 
Rdjmahal road : 18 miles in kiiglh ; annual » osi, Rs. 360, or 
Dinajpur road, from .Maldah tihdt to Sankrol : J5 miles in length ; 
annual cost, Rs. 500, or jCs^ Clearing jungle along 21 miles of 
the above road : annual co'^t, Rs. 300, or ^30. Road from English 
Bdzdr to Nimdbardi : 4 inilea in length; annual <ost, Rs. 40, or 
jCa^ Tartipur road: 26 miles in length, annu.al cost, Rs. 520, or 
Road from Tartijjur to Bdragharid : 10 mih s in length; 
Annual cost, Rs. 100, or jQio. Road from .Simultald to Mdulldpur : 
3 miles in length ; annual cost, Rs. 36, or/'j, 12s. od Road from 
SastinitaUto Kdlidchak : ii miles in length ; annual vosl, Rs. 165, 
10s. od. Road from Rohanpur to Pdrbatipur : 12 mile* 
m length; annual cost, Rs. too, or >Cio. Rohan|>ur road: 20 
miles in length ; annual cost, Rs. 252, or ^25. 4»- od. Sil>ganj 
foad: 2 miles in length; annual co*t, Rs. 15, or ^i, los. oJ. 
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Kinsit road : lo miles in length ; annual cost, Rs. loo, or £io. 
Number of roads, 14 ; total length, 177 miles; total cost, including 
bridges and jungle clearing, Rs. 3688, or ^3^®» These 

figures were returned in 1870, but since that date an important 
reform has been effected. In accordance with the new regulations 
of Government, the entire sum collected in the District from tolls 
and ferries will in the future be ex|)ended on the roads and other 
communications. This sum amounts on an average to Rs. 18,000, 
or ;fi8oo, or nearly five times more than what was expended in 
1870. The floods of 1871 caused serious damage to these roads, 
especially to those in the western portion of the District, near the 
Ganges. The bridges, however, stood very well, though in many 
cases the waters cut away the road, and left only the masonry 
abutments standing. The ferries are reported to be in good order, 
and they pay very well, es|>ecially the one across the Ganges to 
Rdjmaiial, and the one at Niindsardi across the Mahdnandd to 
Maldah. No large markets have lately sprung up along the 
principal routes of traffic. There arc no canals in the District, 
nor railways. 'I'hc railway, however, to Rdjmahal is near enough 
to have an appreciable influence u|)on the intercourse of the Dis- 
trict ; and the railway iS Ddrjiling, now in course of construction, 
will pass close to the south-eastern border. ® 

Manufacturhs : Silk. — The most important manufactures are 
silk and indigo. Silk, indeed, may be called the one staple pro- 
duce of the District. Its manufacture may be regarded under two 
heads, — the reeling off of the raw silk from the cocoons, which is 
then exported in that state, and the weaving of silk goods, or of 
mixed silk and cotton cloth. The former industry continues to 
flourish, but the latter, which was a si)ecialty of Maldah, is in a 
very decayed state. 

The following short history of silk manufacture in the District is 
furnished by the Collector from local sources of information. There 
can be no doubt that there was silk in these parts during the reign 
of the last Hindu dynasty at Gaur. It appears that patta bastra 
silk cloths were then exported to the imitortant cities of Dacca, 
Sondrgdon, and Saptdgrdm. The Muhammadan conquest is tradi- 
tionally reported to have caused the manufacture to dwindle away, 
owing to some religious prohibitions against the wearing of silk. 
Soon after the desertion of Gaur the industry revived, or, as the 
native account puts it, silk-worms were brought back to the Mahd- 
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nandi by one Siti Baiani of JaUlpur. It is also recoidcd that aboal 
thfee hundred yean ago one Shaikh Bhik, who used to trade in 
Khidehi clothsi such as kdtdr and mitsH, set sail for Runia with 
three ships laden with silk cloths, and that two of his 8hi|ii weie 
wTecked somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. In 
those days the number of patterns was very much smaller than 
now. (llie earliest mention in history of a \ English lactory at 
Maldah is in the year i6S6, as has been already mcntionc<l in con* 
ncction with the tou’n of English Ririr.) A great iiiiiictus was given 
to the raising of silk-worms and the manufatturc of silk, by 
the arrival of a French gentleman in these |>arts alKHit the year 
1760. His name is not |»a*scn'ccl, but no doubt he nas the pre- 
cursor of the French factory which was soon aftcrwanls established 
in the town of Maldah. 1 *he first silk filature of any mi)*ortance 
was built in 1750 by Mr. .\dncy (?) at SingitnlJ, and exists to the 
present day. 'Phe Residency house of the East India Com|iany 
at English Ddzdr was not founded until 1770, by Mr. lliomas 
Henchman, whose name is still remcmliercd. I'his building, which 
is now the official resideni c of the Collector, was originally erected 
as a manufactory of or lacework on cloth, which was sub- 

sequently turned into an ordinary silk manufactory. The local 
historians say that the years between 1760 and 1790 were a |ierio<l 
of great prosperity; and that the rearing of silk-worms and the 
manufacture of silk fabrics became the general ocru|iatiun of 
nearly all classes of the people on Uith banks of the Malvfnandi 
in the neighbourhood of M.ildah. This pro eriiy, however, was 
of short duration ; and when Dr. Huchanan Hamilton visited the 
pbice about 1810, the manufacture had already fallen into decay. 
'I’hc Com|jany's factory was aliolished, in common with all the 
other Commercial Residencies in 1836, when the monoiKdy of the 
Inclian and Chinese trade was withdrawn. 

'PiiK Manuk\cturf. of Silk Faukics, known as Maldchi cloths, 
"a^ always confined to nati%’c capital, and carried on by native 
artisans. These fabrics are very numerous both in colour and 
pattern, some being m.'ide of silk alone, and others of silk and 
cotton mixed. The princiial sorts are called by the following 
charicteristic names : — (1) Mazihhar^ or riplets of the ris'cr ; (a) 
buUhtum^ or nightingales* eyes ; (3) kahniardk$h\^ or pigeons' eyes ; 
(4) chdnd id or moon and stars. I’hese |>attems differ somewhat 
from those known as peacock's neck and sunshade, mode in Mur- 
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shidibid, but the process of manufacture is the same. The thread 
is dyed before being woven, and different-coloured threads are 
aossed in the loom, such as green on a red ground, or red on a 
blue ground. The cloths are bought up by the maMjans on the 
spot, and find a sale in Calcutta and Benares. The industry is in 
a very languishing state, and the annual value of the manufacture 
is estimated by the Collector at not more than Rs. 5000 to Rs. 
6000, or ^500 to ;{^6oo. 

The Manufacture of Raw Silk or silk thread is, on the other 
hand, in a flourishing condition. It is largely carried on both with 
European and native capital. The European working concerns are 
seven in number, and the majority belong to Messrs. Watson & 
Co. of Rdjshdhi. A French firm from Lyons, MM. Louis Poyen 
& Cie., have lately established themselves in Maldah; and to 
their manager, Mr. S. J. Andrews, is due the first introduction of 
steam power into a filature in the District. These concerns turn 
out on an average about 620 maunds or about 454 hundredweights 
of raw silk per annum, of which the value is estimated by the Col- 
lector at about Rs. 620,000, or ^£62,000. The filatures or silk reels 
under native management may perhaps number about 3000, turning 
out some 1500 maunJs or about 1 100 hundredweights of raw silk in 
the year, valued at Rs. 900,000, or ^90,000. The toLil annual 
produce of silk thread spun in the District and exported in that 
state would thus amount to 2120 waunds or about 1554 hundred- 
weights, of the value of Rs. 1,520,000, or £ 1 52,000. It is estimated 
that 1 tmund of cocoons produces on an average from 2 stn 4 
ihhalAks to 2 sen 6 chhaiAks of reeled silk, which is at the propor- 
tion of a little over 5 per cent. No less than 35,000 maunds or 
25,000 hundredweights of cocoons would therefore be required 
on an average to produce the above quantity of raw silk. To 
find the total out-turn of cocoons in the District, there must be 
added to this about 25,000 maunds or 18,300 hundredweights of 
cocoons, which are ex|K)rted in that condition to Jangipur in Mur- 
shidibdd and clscwliere. This would give a total of 60,000 maunds 
or 43,300 hundredweights of cocoons as the annual produce of the 
District The lowest value that can be put upon this is Rs. 
1,800,000, or 1 80,000 ; and almost the whole of this sum finds its 
way into the hands of the silk-worm rearers. To rear this quantity 
of cocoons, the Collector estimates that from 50,000 to 60,000 
hi^has or nearly 20,000 acres of hnd must annually be under mul- 
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berry cultivation. This is his lowest estimate ; and in a favourable 
year he is of opinion that these figures arc largely exceeded. The 
silk reeled off in the European factories is exported almost entirely 
to Europe. That wound under native management, which is of 
less even quality, is principally bought up by local makijant^ and 
sold in Calcutta, llenares, and other large towns. 

The Processes of Silk MANCFAcruRE Sixty Years ago.— 
The following description is condensed from the elalK)nite account 
given by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who carefully ins|>ected the 
factories in the Mahdnandi valley in the year iSio, and recorded 
his researches in his ms. volumes which deal with Dinijpur and 
Pumiah. The manufacture was even then in a (lcc.aying condition, 
and is now still less active, hut there seems no re.ison to sup|>ose 
that the processes then in use have undergone any im|>ortant change. 
The manufacture of < loth made from silk alone and of silk mixcti 
with cotton is conducted in precisely the same way. The thread 
IS always dyed before being woven, and the process of dyeing is 
performed by the weavers themselves or the female members of 
their families. The silk is first bleached, which is done by steeping 
it in boiling water with soap, and drying it in the sun. In this 
o|K'nition one quarter of the weight of the silk is lost. The dyes 
used are very numerous, and include the following: — 'I’nrmcric, which 
gives a bright but perishable yellow , the wood of the jai k tree 
(.\rtocarpus integrifolia), which also gives a good yellow, less bright 
but more permanent; safflower (Carlhamus tinciorius) gives two 
beautiful colours, known as ^7//;/^/ and kusum^ both a kind of rose- 
red ; nuvtjii (Rubia munjista) gives a fixed red colour, and when 
applied after jackwood produces a golden colour called lonata^ 
resembling ilial of newcojiiicr; a preparation called wjiX-i.of which 
iron is the chief ingredient, combined with wheat flour, molasses, 
and butter, yields a variety of colours, all more or less dark, as the 
name implies. There arc three shades of colour called udtl, which is 
a dark red, like Russian leather. The first is produced by /larifaki 
( I'erminalia Chebiila), the second by chamaUati (a species of Catv 
alpinia), and the third by .alum ; but for the satisfactory production 
of all three, the silk must have l)ccn previously dyed with lac, and 
should be afterwards steeped in waski. A dye called karna- 

phuli^ or clove colour, is a fixed brown. It is produced by soaking 
the silk successively in alum, a decoction of jackwood, alum again, 
//Ml?/;/, €hamallaU^ and finally maiki. Panduki^ a wcll-fixeil hlac, 
VOL VII. G 
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from the name of a flower, is also produced from a combination 
of the various simple dyes already mentioned. These are the dyes 
for the silk thread The cotton thread is always dyed one of the 
three following colours:— (i) Situ^ a well-fixed light pomegranate 
colour; (2) udd^ a dark red of various shades, developed out of 
No. I ; and (3) kusum^ a beautiful light red, but not well fixed 
These cotton dyes are all formed out of a combination of those 
before described. The materials of these dyes are mostly grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and the weavers require no appa- 
ratus beyond a few earthen pots. For weaving they use a loom 
of extremely imperfect structure, and a few sticks for warping. The 
preliminary process of warping is performed by the women, who take 
a spindle in each hand, and lay two threads of the length required 
round some sticks placed upright in the ground, repeating this by 
two threads at a time until the warp is completed. The Maldehi 
cloth consists of a silk warp and cotton woof woven very thin, the 
warp being generally dis|K)scd in stripes of various colours, but the 
woof is all of the same dye. The fabric is of two sorts, — the one called 
ihUhiy in which both sides of the material are alike, as in tafleta; and 
the other called wi/rr/, in which one side differs from the other, as 
with satin. Of e.ich sort there is an immense variety of patterhs, 
which may be roughly ranged under the two following classes : — 
1st, When one stri|)c is very narrow, and the other very broad, the 
cloth is called ; sd, when the spots and stripes arc waved, 

the cloth is called Xv/Afr. AVArr cloth is slightly the more cxi)cnsive 
of the two. These are the names primarily applicable to the mixed 
cloth, but they have been transferred indiscriminately to the cloth 
made entirely of silk, the manufacture of which is said to have been 
first introduced by Mr. Henchman, the Commercial Resident at 
English ndzdr. Dr. K H.amilton was of opinion that in the taste 
exhibited in these patterns, and in other res[)ects also, the weavers 
of Maldah were much inferior to those of Rangalore. He thought 
that both these manufactures were probably introduced from the 
north-west by the Muhammadans. The total value of Maldehi 
cloth ex|K>rted annually was estimated by Dr. U. Hamilton at Rs. 
250,000, or 25,000 ; it has now, as previously stated, fallen to 
Rs. 6000, or ;^6oo. 

Indigo also forms a not unimportant production of the District. 
In 1873 the Collector rc|K>rted that there were upwards of twenty 
factories at work, belonging to some seven different concerns, and 
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that the out-tum of the previous season had been about 4000 
or nearly 3000 hundredweights. The value of this, at 
the average selling prices then prevailing, would amount to about 
Rs. 800,000, or j^SOfOoo. To produce this quantity of indigo^ 
not less than from 70,000 to 80,000 or from 23,000 to 

26,000 acres, must have been grovm with the plant. As in other 
parts of Bengal, the greater part of the indigo is groan and manu- 
factured by Eurofiean capital and under European supervision, but 
in Maldah there are a few wealthy natives owning indigo factories. 
The Collector has furnished the following statistics for the year 1870 
for some of the concerns in the Distric t 


Average Area, Annual Outlay, and Out turn of Four Indigo 
Concerns in Maldah Disikilt. 
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The numlier of labourers in the Kiliiiluk ronrern was thus re- 
turned by the manager, Mr. J. Brown : — Rityats cultivating indigo, 
and their servants, 5663; Mmat ploughing coolies, 10; l>oatmen, 
2053; manqfacturing coolies, 2189; carters, 635; servants paid 
monthly, 444; miscellaneous, 99; total, 11,092. The numl>cr of 
lal>ourers employed in the M.itrapur concern was thus returned by 
the manager, Mr. Cumming : — Rayats cultivating indigo, and their 
regular sen-ants, 4200; kitmat ploughing coolies, 1150; boatmen, 
400; manufacturing coolies, 975; carters, 400; servants paid 
monthly, 114; miscellaneous, 450: total, 7689. The mode of 
cultivation and the processes used in the manufacture arc the same 
'n this District as in other indigo-growing tracts of Bengal. The 
only remaining specialty in the manulactures of Maldah is work 
m brass metal, which is carried on with considerable skill by the 
kdmulAs of Xawibganj, in the south of the District 

The Condition or the Manufacturing Clas.ses b roost 
bvourable. They are described the Collector as being far 
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better off than any other class of people in the District Their 
average wages vary from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a month, or from 

las. od a year. The great majority of them arc small 
capitalists, who manufacture in their own houses and on their own 
account. The distinction between capital and labour is strongly 
marked only in the case of the indigo factories and the larger silk 
filatures. The usual system of advances is adopted in both these 
cases. It is not known that any ancient manufactures or processes 
of workmanship formerly used in the District have now become 
extinct. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, me- 
chanics, and artisans, arranged under their respective trades, ac- 
cording to the District Compilation based upon the Census of 1 87 2 : — 

Manufacturino Classes and Artisans of Maldah District. 
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Commerce and Trapf.— The principal .articles of export from 
the District arc — raw silk and coccMms, silk cloths, indigo, brass 
metal work, rice and other kinds of gr.iin, pulses, and fruits, especially 
mango. The chief silk mart is Am.tnig.inj li.tr, whither buyers come 
from the neighbouring Disiritts of Murshidaliid and Rijshdhi to 
make their purchases. 'liieMl.iy is the usual Af/ day, and on that 
day silk is often sold, according to the Collector's estinute, to the 
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value of from Rs. ao,ooo to Rs. so>ooo, or to jfsooe. Minor 

silk markets are also held at Bholihit and Kisimpur. The cocoons 
and the raw silk from the native filatures are chielly exported to Mur- 
shfdibid, while the European wound silk goes straight to Calcutta 
on its way to France. The woven silk cloths find purchasen mostly 
at Calcutta and Benares. Indigo is exported direct to Calcutu. 
The trade in brass meul work is mainly carried on at NawdbganJ, 
the place of manufacture. The most important seats of commerce 
in the District, where trade is extensively carried on in food stuffs, 
are English Bizdr, Maldah, Rohanpur, Nawdbganj, and Haiitpur. 
The principal fairs or religious gatherings are at Rdmkail, held in 
June; Kinsdt, Sidullipur, and Kunrd, in March; Raihbirf, in 
May ; Panduah, in October and November ; and PowdI in March. 
Only petty traffic, however, is carried on at these fair^ in which 
the religious element predominates. The real trade of the District 
is conducted at the market towns above mentioned, and also at 
various recognised landing-places along the bank of the Oanges. 
The winter crop (Aman kaimanUk) of rice is that alone which yields 
a surplus for exportation ; and in favourable years it is largely de- 
spatched up the Ganges towards the north west, 'rhere are no means 
of ascertaining accufatcly what this quantity may be, but, taking into 
consideration the number of the large markets and the number of 
sales at each during the season, the Collector conjectures that the 
annual export amounts to not less than 250,000 mounds of rice, 
or 183,000 hundredweights, of the average value of Rs. 500,000, or 
;^5o,ooo. Of the cold-weather crops, peas and musurd are also 
exported, but to what extent it is imjiossitile to say. The general 
practice on the Ganges is for the boats to moor wherever they find 
in the vicinity an oral or pl.ice for weighing and selling the grain, 
which has been previously entrusted to the ara/dAr by the cultivators 
themselves, or by A/i/Wx. The fruit of the mango is exfiorted down 
the Mahinandd to MurshidiWd, and at the height of the season 
creates a very busy traffic. The articles im|iorted in exchange for 
these exports comprise cotton cloth, jute, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, 
jiaiier, xkt or melted iMitler, oil, sA/ wooil, gram, camphor, salt, gur 
or molasses, sugar, sulphur, copper and pewter, kAthA. ginger, ktndrA 
or turmeric, spices of all kinds, and pepi»er. The exjiorts, however, 
as comprising almost the entire manufactures of the District and a 
consideraltle jiroportion of the agricultural produce, largely exceed 
the imiiofts in ijuantity and in value. A steady accumulation of 
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coin must therefore be going on within the District, at least in the 
hands of the smaU traden in silk and cocoons. The bige manu- 
fteturers are Europeans, and many of the baniis and mahijans are 
natives of the North-West Provinces or Uehar, so that the profits 
of these classes are ultimately remitted away from the District. 
Concerning the channels along which trade passes, the Collector 
thus remarks:— 'The District possesses so great advantages of 
water communication, that the grain and commercial traffic is 
carried on entirely by boats. It is not probable that this river 
traffic will be interfered with until there is a railroad through the 
District ; and the new line to Dirjiling will not make any material 
difference.' 

River Trade Statistics.— Since the preceding paragraphs were 
printed, elaborate figures illustrating the boat traffic of Bengal have 
been issued in the form of a Government Resolution, dated i8th 
October 1875. The following statistics, taken from this Resolution, 
give accurate dc tills of the great trade which is conducted at the 
various river marts of Maldah, or is carried along the rivers of the 
District 

The traffic that fiasscs u|) and down the Ganges is registered at 
Sdhibganj, and the goods consigned to and from Calcutta are 
registered at Nadiyd for the Jalangi route, which almost monopolizes 
the trade from Maldah in this direction. In the returns thus 
obtained, it has Inrcii found im|K)ssil>lc to sei>arate the actual pro- 
duce of Maldah from that which is really grown in other Districts, 
cs|)ccially in Din. 1 jpur, and only consigned from Makkih marts. 
'I'his confusion, however, is of the less im[K)rtancc for the present 
pur|)Ose, as under any cirrum.stances the whole of the traffic thus 
a.sccrtained must pass along the MahJnandi and its tributaries, 
which are essentially Maldah rivers. 

The &ihibganj register gives the total cpiantity of rice despatched 
up the Ganges from lioth Maldah and l)in. 1 jpiir as 1,628,794 maunls 
or 59,62$ tons in 1872, and as 1,538,898 maunds or 56,334 tons in 
1873. In 1874, the failure of the dman harvest caused the total 
exportation from these two Districts to dwindle to no more than 
53i*7S ^rtumis or 1950 tons; and from the same cause there is 
recorded in that year an extraordinary im|x>rtation of 160,000 
maifnds or 5857 tons of Government rice down-stream from Sdhib- 
ganj into Haidtpur in Maldah, which was at that time a distressed 
District The above totals fur 1872 and 1873 represent the great 
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bulk of all the rice that is sent up<ountry from llcngal. About one- 
half of it IS consigned to the North-Western Provinces ; Patna takes 
the larger portion of the remainder, and then Sdran. By far the greater 
proportion is referred in the Sdhibganj returns to Maldah, according 
to the place of export ; but as a matter of fact, it is indisputable that 
almost the whole of it is grown within the limits of l)in.ijpur. The 
detailed returns show that Rohanpur on the Pumahhald has the 
most extensive traffic in up-country rice of all the Maldah towns. 
In 1873 its export reached 407,489 waumh or 14,917 

The Sdhibganj returns al^io show that the total (luantiiy of con* 
signments of all sorts dcs\»atchcd \i\i the iianges from the various 
marts of Maldah District alone ainoiinicd in 1S7J to 1,143.464 
maunds or 41,858 tons ; in 1S73 to 782,800 maumh or 28,656 tons ; 
and in 1874 to only 95,407 maumh or 3492 tons. \\\ far the larger 
|K>rtion of these cxfiorts has already been inthidvd with the (langes- 
borne cx|K)rtsof rice. Of the various marls, Ri)h:inpiir, on an aver- 
age, takes the lead, then come M.il(lah town, Ilai.iipur, and Muilii.i, 
in the order given. The <amc returns .show that the lol.il consign- 
ments down the Ganges to the marts of .Maldah amounted in 1.S71 
to 242,018 fmvouis or 8859 tons; in 1873 to 2ij.SS* or 

7817 tons; and in 1874 to maunds or 10,899 Ions. 'Ihe 

total for the latter >ear is unduly swollen by the c\ie\»tional im- 
liortation of rice on Government account from the Sanial \*argands. 
Concerning the character of these im|K>rts and their places of shifi- 
ment no information is afforded, except that from 100,000 to 
150,000 maunds or from 3O60 to 5491 Ions of siig.ir .ire annually 
im|)orted into Maldah from the North-Western Provinces. As it is 
known that the Rajshdhi Division, fur the most part, e.\|K>rts sugar, 
it has been conjectured th.it this large item may partly be explained 
by a re-exportation of the article. 

The Calcutta trade of Maldah consists chiefly of the export of 
rice and the imi>ort of salt. In 1873, 53,000 maunds or 1940 tons 
of rice were registered at Nadiyd as consigned from Maldah to 
the metropolis, along the Jalangl route. In 1H74 this traffic 
absolutely ceased The total amount of salt ini|K)ned into Maldah 
by the three Nadiyd rivers amounted in 1874 to 1 10,082 maunds or 
4029 tons, of which total almost all came up the Jalangi. It has 
not been found |X>ssible to estimate wiih any accuracy the amount 
of cotton piece-goods which are yearly ini|Kincd through Calcutta 
into Maldah. It must be remembered that the above figures 
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stand for only a small portion of the entire traffic which is carried 
southwards from Maldah. To represent fairly the busy scene of 
commerce which is displayed on the Mahdnandi and its tributaries, 
there should be added the rice of Dindjpur, the tobacco of Pumiah 
and Jdli>aigur(, and the gunny-bags from the great mart of Duldiganj, 
in Pumiah ; for all these must pass through the heart of Maldah 
District on their way to their final destinations. 

Capital and Interest. — ^The profits acquired by commerce are 
not hoarded, but are either employed as capital in the extension 
of trade and manufacture, or are invested in ornaments for the 
females. Kven when capital is accumulated by the cultivators, it 
is seldom or never hoarded at the present day, but is employed in 
bringing further tracts of land under cultivation. The current rate 
of interest, when the borrower pledges some article of personal 
use, is from 3 to 6 pit per rui>cc a month, equivalent to from 18} 
to 37^ per cent, per annum, but in these loans it is held essential 
that the value of the article pawned should be double the amount 
advanced. In large transactions, when the lender is secured by 
a lien on moveable property, the rate of interest varies from 12 to 
24 |)er cent, per annum. In similar transactions, when a mortgage 
is given u|)on houses or lands, the rate of interest would not be 
more than 18 |K!r cent, or less than 12 per cent. |)cr annum. In 
the case of petty advances to cultivators, whether the lender has 
only the personal security of the borrower, or takes in addition a 
lien upon the crops, the rate of interest is about the same, viz. from 
6 //Vto 1 on the rupee per month, or from 37^ to 75 per 
cent. i)cr annum. Advances of this kind, however, are usually 
made only until the coming harvest ; the advance is made in the 
shape of seed-grain, and the capital with the interest is also repaid 
in kind. A fair return on capital expended in the purchase of a 
landed estate is reckoned to be about 1 2 per cent. There are two 
banking establishments in the District, ^one at Maldah, belonging 
to Rdi I)hanp;U Sinh Bahddur and laikshmipat Sinh, and the other 
at English ]i;lz;ir, .belonging to Pares Ndih Shdh & Brothers. 
The business of money-lending, however, is chiefly conducted by 
the shopkeei>crs in every village, who combine their special trade 
with the advancing of petty loans. 

Euro|iean capital is solely employed in the indigo and silk manu- 
facture, and there only in the larger concerns. The Collector is 
of opinion that the amount thus invested is somewhere between 
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10 and 15 likhs of rupees, or between ;{^ioo,ooo and ^^150,000, 
and that the profits on this capiuil may average between la and 15 
per cent Of native capital he estimates that about 30 or 35 likki 
of rupees, or from ^300,000 to ^^3 50, 000, are employed in the 
various manufactures ; which makes the total capital of the District 
devoted to manufacture amount to ^400,000 or ^^500, 000. 

Institutions, etc, — There are no iin|>onant societies or in- 
stitutions in the District a|iart from a charitable dispensary, which 
will be described on a later ]Kige. No news|»a|KT is published in 
the District, nor docs any printing press exist. 

Incomes and Income Tax.— The Collector returns the estimated 
income of the District, for the puqioses of the Income Tax of 1870, 
as follows: — Incomes between ^(^50 and ^75 i»er annum, toul, 
j{^2iS,40o; incomes lielwccn ^^75 and /|ioo, total, ^24,600; 
incomes between too and ^^130, tot.il, /!i7,25o; imumes be- 
tween ^{^150 and j{^200, total, 3,000 ; incomes over £, 200, total, 
^29,300 : grand total of all the iiuumcs in the l)l^trKt alnne^SO, 
^{^302,550. The income ta\ of that )car was at the rate of 3J |H.’r 
cent., which on the above esttnuted total would gDC;^94$4, 14s. 
9d. The actual net amount )iclded that )earwas only ^{^4644, 
10s. od., which sufficiently shows that the total of the estimate is not 
to be trusted. In the following )car, 1871-72, the rate of the 
income tax was reduced to per cent., and the minimum of 
incomes liable to assessment raised to ^75 per annum. The net 
amount realized in th.at year was ^1341, 8s. od. 

Revenue and Expendituke.— It is impossible to present a 
comparati\e view which should represent in a trustworthy fomi 
the changes that have taken place in the finanies of the District. 
Tables are subjoined of the receipts and cx|»cnditure f<ir the years 
1832-33 (the >ear when the District was created), 185051, and 
1S70-71, but their accuracy must l>e reganled with caution The 
trilling amount of the land revenue in the first of these years shows 
that the entire collc'ctions had not l^en at once transferred to the 
new treasur)'. l*'or this year and for 1850-51, various items ap|icar 
on each side of the balance shc^et which arc transfers or mere 
matters of accounts, and which must lie eliminated in onler to find 
the net receipts and cx|>endiiurc, as has been done in .1 foot-note 
to the tables. On the other hand, it is e\idcnt that \ariuus items, 
such as jails and police, which figure largely in the present ac- 
counts of the District, have been omitted from these early tables ; 
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but no materials exist to furnish the necessary means of correction. 
For the year 1870-71 the figures come from various sources. As 
far as possible the reports of the various Departments for that 
year have lieen made use of» but many of the items have come 
from the budget estimates of the year, and are therefore of doubtful 
accuracy. 'Fhe general conclusions yicldctl by these tables may 
be thus summed up In the year 1832-33, when the District was 
first constituted, the net receipts were ;^5785, 12s. od ; in 
1850-51 they amounted to ^369185; and in 1870-71 they hod 
reached ;£39»492, 19s. 3d. In the year 1832-33 the net expendi- 
ture was ^£2549, 18s. od. \ in 1850-51 it became ^£8605, 6s. od. ; 
and in 1870-71 it had risen to j^i5»29o, 14s. id. As far as regards 
the npiKirent enormous increase in both totals since 1832-33, no 
safe conclusions can be drawn, for the reasons already mentioned. 
A better conc eption of the real increase in the revenue and in the 
cost of administration may be gained by comparing the totals for 
the shorter interval of 20 years from 1850-51 to 1870-71, which 
may be regarded as snnicicntly accurate for this purpose. In that 
period the receipts increased by 23,307, 19s. 3d., or nearly 64 
per cent., and the e\|ienditure was augmented by ^{['6685, 8s. id., 
or more th.in 77 per cent. 

Lavn — Tlie most important source of revenue has 

always been denied from the land tax, which still furnishes con- 
siderably more than half of the total receipts. In 1850-51 the land 
tax yielded/^ 2 7, 045, 14s. oil., and in 1870-71, ^^32,323, 16s. od., 
an increase of ^^5278, 2s. od., or 18 |)er cent. 

In the year 1832-33, when the District was created, the total 
number of estates on the rent-roll of the District was 95 ; the number 
of registered proprietors or coparceners paying rent direct to Go- 
vernment was 99 ; the total land revenue |)aid was ^{^3956, 16s. od., 
the average for each cstato being j^4i, 12.S. od., and for each pro- 
prietor, ^£40. In 1850-51 the number of estates was 489, and of 
proprietors or co|»arcencrs, 794 ; and the total land revenue paid 
amounted to ^{^25,821, los. od., the average per estate being 
iSs. Oil., and the average |ier proprietor, loi od. In 
1870-71 the number of estates was 536 ; the numl)cr of proprietors, 
loji \ the amount oflanti revenue, ;C3*>o79> los. od. ; the average 
|ier estate, ;fS9, t6s. od. ; and the average |ier proprietor,;f3i, as. od. 
The figures for the first year arc of no value for com|>arison, as the 

[JliwAWfV MU'uuud 9H fOgt I lO. 
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Sentence continued from page io6.] 

District had not then been fully constituted ; but the figures for the 
two latter periods show that while the number of estates is on the 
increase, the number of proprietors and coparceners is increasing at 
a much more rapid rate. It will be observed that in each case the 
total of the land revenue differs from that given in the preceding 
tables, which is probably to be explained by the circumstance that 
in one case the * current demand/ and in the other case only the 
amount actually realized, has been furnished by the Collector. 

In 1873 the total number of estates was returned at 56a Of 
these, 5 1 were either under direct Government management or under 
the Court of Wards ; the remaining 509 were thus subdivided accord- 
ing to the amount of revenue |iaid : — Under jQio |)er annum, 290, 
yielding a total revenue of ^566, iCs. od. ; over jQio per annum, 
219, yielding od. 

KhNi'CAsts ixs'iiTLTKU UNDER Aci* X. OF 1859. — It has been 
already stated that the operation of this Act in enhancing rents 
has been irregular in this District. I'hat application to its provisions 
is not uniforinly on the increase, is shown by the following statement 
of rent cases instituted under Aii x., or under laws based upon that 
Act. In i86i<62 the number of original suits was 562, and of miscel- 
laneous cases 46; in 1862-63 the original suits were 703, the 
miscellaneous cases 147 ; in 1866-67 the original suits were 416, 
the miscellaneous (ases 169; in 186S-69 the original suits were 
4S9, the miscellaneous cases 171. 

PkoiKcTioN TO I’hRsoN AMi pRoPFR I Y.—In 1813, the first 
year of which records remain, there were within the District i 
magisterial court and i civil and re\enue court ; in 1850 there 
were 2 magisterial and 4 ci\il and re\cnuc courts ; in i86o-6i 
there were 5 magisterial, 3 ri\il, and 5 resenuc courts ; in 1870*71 
there were S magisterial, 2 cixil, .and 5 revenue courts. The number 
of covenanted civil serxants stationed in the District was 1 in 1813, 
2 in 1850, 2 in iS6o-6i, and 2 in 1870*71. 

Poi.iCE Statis'IICs. — T he poliie mathincry for the protection of 
the District has of late years been rendered far more efficient than 
of old. At the present day Maldah is divided into the following 
nine iKilicc circles or t/himis (i) Knglish IW/dr ; (2) Maldah i (3) 
(idrgdribd (nowMuoved to Pranpur) ; (4) Kharbd; (5) Gdjol ; (6) 
Kdlidchak ; (7) Gumdshtdpur; (8) Sibganj ; (9) Nawdbganj. 
present iK>lice force of Maldah District consists of three distinct 
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bodies, naindy, the regulir or District police, a muoicipil police 
for die protection of the towns, and a vilbge watch or rural police. 
The total strength and cost of maintenance of each of these bodies 
are as follows : — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 187s : — i superior European officer or District Su|>crintendent 
of Police, maintained at a salary of Rs. 500 a month, or j^6oo a 
year; 3 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a 
mond), or ;^iao a year, and 40 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, 
or £120 a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1580 i>er month, 
or 1896 a year, or an average pay of Rs. 36. 11. 10 a month, or 

44, IS. 9d. a year, for each subordinate officer ; and 230 foot (tolice 
constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1546 a month, or 

i8ss, 4Si ud. a year, or an average pay of Rs. 6. 1 1. 6 a month, or 
j{^8, IS. 3d. a year for each man. The other cxfienses connected 
with the District police are a sum of Rs. 100 a month, or j^^iao a 
year, as travelling expenses for the District .Su|>crinten(lent ; Rs. 
175. 10. 8 a month, or £210^ 16s. od. a year, for pay and travelling 
allowances for his establishment ; and Rs. 607. 12.0a month, or 
£^2% 6s. o(L a year, for contingencies and all other ex|>cnses, — 
bringing up the total cost of the regular police in Maldah District in 
1872 to Rs. 4509. 6. 8 a month, or £sA^i9 6.s. od. a year, and a 
total strength of 274 officers and men of all ranks. The area of 
Maldah District for the purposes of the Census \ias taken at 1813 
square miles; and the total population in 1872 w.ns found to be 
676,426 souls. According to these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police is one man to every 6*61 square miles of the District 
area, or one man to every 2468 of the |>oi)ulation. The annual 
cost of maintenance is Rs. 29. 13. 6 or £2, 19s. 8jd. |)er sr|uarc mile 
of area, or i dnnd 3 pies or i Jd. per head of the i)opulation. 

The Municipal Police at the end of 1872 consisted of a force 
of 2 officers and 36 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 235. 5. 4 
a month, or ^^282, 8s. od. a year. The Census Rc|>ort returned 
the following two municipalities, containing a population of upwards 
of 5000 souls, namely, English Bdzir 12,859, and Maldah 5262, 
total 18,121 ; giving an average of one f>olirem.in to every 476 of 
the population. The annual cost of the municijal |)olice, as com- 
pared with the population protected, amounted in 1872 to 2 dnnds 
Spies or 3j(L per head of the population. 

The Rural Police or vilbge watch consisted in 1 87 2 of 1892 n^n. 
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maintained by the villagen at an estimated total cost for the year of 
Rs. 53,854 or jCs^^St 8s. od., equal to an annual chaige of Rs. 
99. 3. 5 or £2, 18s. 3Sd. per square mile of area, or to 1 dnnd 3 
/ies or i|d. per head of the population ; the strength of the force 
is equal to one man to every 0*95 of a square mile of area, or one 
man to every 357 of the population. Each village watchman has 
on an average the charge of 60 houses, and receives an average pay 
in money or lands of Rs. 2. 4. 9 a month, or £2^ 15s. i^d. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
or town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for pro- 
tecting person and proi)erty in Maldah District consisted at the 
end of 1873 of a total force of 2204 officers and men, equal to 
an average of one man to every 0*82 of a square mile as compared 
with the area, or one man to every 306 souls as compared with the 
population. The estimated aggregate cost, both Government and 
private, of maintaining this force in 1872 amounted to Rs. 9149. 
4. o a month, or ;£‘io,979, 2s. od. a year, equal to an annual charge 
of Rs. 60. 8. u or is. ijd. per square mile of area, or 2 dnnds 
7 pies or 3 Jd. jier head of the population. 

Working OP THE Police. — During the year 1872, 1016 ‘cognis- 
able* cases were reported to the police, of which 209 were discovered 
to be false, and 150 cases were not inciuired into under section 117 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, leaving a Ixilance of 657 charges 
treated as • true.* Convictions were obtained in 332 cases, or So’S3 
per cent, of the ‘ true ’ cases, the proportion of ‘ true * cases being 
one to every 1029 of the population, and the proi)ortion of cases 
convicted lacing one to every 2037 of the population. Of ‘non- 
cognisable* cases, 632 were instituted, in which process issued 
against 727 persons, of whom 389, or 53'5o per cent., were con- 
victed ; the pro|X)rtion of persons convicted of ‘ non-cognisable * 
offences l)eing one to every 1 738 of the population. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1872 arc taken from the report of the 
Insipector-General of Police for that year. The ‘ cognisable * cases 
reported to the police were as follows : — Class I. Offences against 
the State, public tranquillity, safety, and justice— Offences relating 
to coin, stamps, and Government notes, a cases, a convictions, 4 
I>ersons tried, 4 convicted ; offences against public justice, 5 cases, 
4 convictions, 4 persons tried, 4 convicted; rioting or unlawful 
assembly, 10 cases, 6 convictions, 61 persons tried, 45 convicted; 
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personating public servant or soldier, i case from a previoos year, 
f person tried, none convicted Class II. Serious offences against 
the person — Murder by poison, i case, i conviction, a persons tried, 

I convicted ; other murders, 5 cases, 3 convictions, 13 persons tried, 

6 convicted ; attempts at murder, i case, 2 persons tried, none con- 
victed ; culpable homicide, 1 case, 1 conviction, 1 person tried and 
1 convicted; rape, ia cases, 3 convictions, 10 t^rsons tried, 3 
convicted; unnatural offences, 3 cases, 1 conviction, 3 persons 
tried, 1 convicted ; exposure of infants or concealment of birth, 

I case, no convictions, 2 persons tried ; attempt at and abetment 
of suicide, 5 cases, a convictions, 3 |>ersons tried, a convicted; 
grievous hurt, a cases, no conviction ; hurt by dangerous weapons, 

8 cases, a convictions, 6 persons tried, 4 convicted ; kidnapping or 
abduction, i case, no conviction ; wrongful confinement or restraint 
in secret, or for purposes of extortion, 7 cases, 1 conviction, 17 
persons tried, 4 convicted; criminal force to public servant or 
woman, or in attempt to commit theft or wrongfully coniine, 5 cases, 

3 convictions, 19 peraons tried, 14 convicted ; rash or negligent act 
causing death or grievous hurt, 1 case, no conviction. Class III. 
Serious offences against person and pro|)crty — Dakiilti, 11 cases, 
6 convictions, 58 persons tried, a8 convicted ; common robberies, 

4 cases, 3 convictions, 5 persons tned, 4 finally convicted ; serious 
mischief and cognate offences, 7 cases, 3 convictions. 6 persons 
tried, 6 convicted; lurking house-trcsiiass or housebreaking with 
intent to commit an offence, 209 cases, 16 conviriions, 34 persons 
tried, 23 convicted ; house- trespass with a view to commit an offence, 
or having made preparation for hurt, a cases, i convu tion, 1 person 
tried, I convicted ; receiving stolen property by lakditi or habitually, 

I case, no convictions. Class IV. Minor offences against the person 
—Wrongful restraint and confinement, 51 cases, 14 convictions, 61 
persons tried, 3a convicted. Class V. Minor offences against pro- 
perty — Lurking house-trespass or housebreaking, 68 cases, 8 con- 
victions, 14 persons tried, 9 convicted ; cattle theft, 36 cases, a6 
convictions, a6 persons tried, ao finally convicted ; ordinary theft, 3*6 

75 convictions, 179 persons tried, loi convicted; criminal 
breach of trust, 14 cases, 3 convictions, 9 persons tried, 4 finally con- 
victed ; receiving stolen property, 23 cases, 14 convicuons, 31 persons 
tried, 18 finally convicted ; criminal or house-trespass, 53 cases, 9 con- 
victions, 46 persons tried, 15 convicted. Class VI. Other offences 
not specified above— Vagrancy and bad character, la cases, a con- 
VOU VII. M 
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victioni^ 14 penoDs triedi 4 convicted ; cognisable (fences, under 
the Gambling Act, 1 case, x conviction, 3 persons tried and all con- 
victed ; Excise laws, 28 cases, 20 convictions, 30 persons tried, 20 
finally convicted ; public and local nuisances, i ro cases, too con- 
victions, 145 persons tried, 129 convicted. Total, 1016 cases^ 
and 332 cases resulting in convictions. Percentage of convic- 
tions to total ‘cognisable’ cases, 32*69; 814 persons tried, and 
508 convicted ; percentage of persons convicted to persons tried, 
62*40. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons convicted in ‘non- 
cognisable’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows :—X^Iass I. 
Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. — Offences against 
public justice, 39 cases, 52 persons tried, 36 convicted; false evi- 
dence, false complaints, and claims, 34 cases, 37 persons tried, 12 
convicted ; offences by public servants, 7 cases, 4 persons tried, 1 
convicted ; forgery or fraudulently using forged documents, 4 cases, 
8 persons tried, 4 convicted; offences relating to weighing and 
measuring, 5 cases, 5 persons tried, 4 convicted ; rioting, unlawful 
assembly, affray, 3 cases, 13 persons tried, 13 convicted. Class II. 
Serious offences against the person — Causing miscarriage, 5 cases, 
6 persons tried, 4 convicted. Class III. Serious offences against 
property — Extortion, 13 cases, 13 persons tried, none convicted. 
Class IV. Minor offences against the person — Hurt, 35 cases, 40 
persons tried, 30 convicted ; criminal force, 266 cases, 376 persons 
tried, 147 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against property — 
Cheating, 13 cases, 10 persons tried, 3 convicted; criminal mis- 
appropriation of property, 12 cases, 14 persons tried, 13 convicted ; 
simple mischief, 48 cases, 45 persons tried, 16 convicted. Class VI. 
Other offences not specified above — Offences relating to marriage, 
13 cases, 10 persons tried, 3 convicted; offences against religion, 
I case, J10 person tried; defamation, 14 'cases, 7 persons tried, 3 
convicted; intimidation and insult, 26 cases, la persons tried, 7 
convicted; public and local nuisances, 1 case, no person tried; 
offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., and xxiL of the Criminal 
Procedure Coile, 41 cases, 56 persons tried, 43 convicted; neglect 
of duty by police officers, 14 cases, 14 men tried, 12 convicted; 
cattle trespass, 2a cases, 32 persons tried, as convicted; breach 
of Jail Code, 14 cases, 14 persons tried, 14 convicted; breach 
of Ferry Law, i case, 1 person tried, i convicted ; breach of Post 
Office Law, 1 case, i person tried, 1 convicted. Total, 632 cases ; 
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670 persons tried, and 389 convicted. Proportion of persons con- 
victed to persons tried, 58*06 per cent 

Excluding * false cases,’ the total number of ’cognisable’ and 
’non-cognisable’ cases investigated in Maldah District in 187 a wu 
1307, in which 897 persons were convicted, or one person convicted 
of an offence to every 754 of the District population. 

Jail Statistics. — There is only one jail in Maldah District, at 
the Civil Station of English Bdzdr. The following are the statistics 
relating to it for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 187a They have 
been supplied by the Inspector-General of Jails, who states that for 
the two earlier years the figures must be received with caution, and 
looked upon as only approximating to correctness. Owing to de- 
fects in the forms of the returns from which those figures were col- 
lated, which cannot now be remedied, in some cases the prisoners are 
counted twice over. Under-trial prisoners at the end of a previous 
year, who were siibse<iuently convicted during the year to which the 
figures refer, api)ear to be returned under both heads. Since 1870, 
however, an improved method of preparing the returns has been in- 
troduced, and the statistics for that year may be .icceiaed as correct 

In 1857- 58, the first year for which materi.ils arc available, the 
average daily number of prisoners in the jail was 57, and the total 
number of civil, criminal, and undertri.!! prisoners admitted during 
the year was 218. The total numl^r of discharges was 265, thus 
classified: — Transferred, 65; released, 198; esca|>cd, i , and died, 
1. For 1860-61 the returns show a daily average number of 53 
prisoners, the total number admitted during the year U'ing 326. 
The discharges were — transferred, 47, releaseil, 278; died, 4; 
executed, i ; total, 330. In 1870 the average d.iily j.iil |>opulation 
was 59, and the number of admissions was 404. The discharges 
numbered in all 432, of which 77 were transfers, 351 releases, 1 
escape, 1 death, and 2 executions. In 1857 58 the proportion of 
prisoners admitted into the jail hospital was 263* 15 |>cr cent, and 
the proportion of deaths was 175 of the mean jail population. In 
1860-61 the proportion of admissions into hospital fell to 169*81, 
but the proportion of deaths rose to 7*54. In 1870, the proportion 
of admissions into hospital rose again to 272*88, and the profior- 
tion of deaths fell to 1*69, about what each had been in the first of 
these three yean. 

The average cost of maintaining each prisoner, including rations, 
establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all 
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other chufei except that of the prison police guard, is thus le- 
tumed for various periods by the Inspector-General of Jails 
In 1854-55 the avenge gross cost of maintenance per prisoner 
amounted to Rs. 45, or £4, los. od. ; in 1857-58, to Rs. 83. 8. 9, 
Of j£^ 7 *- 1860-61, to Rs. 55. 13. 10, or iis. 8|d. ; 

and in 1870, to Rs. 46. 7. 10, or jC4, iss. ii|d. The cost of the 
prison police guard in 1870 was Rs. 33. to. 11 or £3, 7s. 4|d per 
prisoner, nuking a total cost to Government for that year of Rs. 80. 
». 9 or jQi, os. 4jd. per head. The Inspector-General of Jails, in* 
his report for 1870, returns the total cost of the jail, inclusive of the 
jail guard, but excluding the cost of alterations and repairs, at Rs. 
5193. 8. 1, or jCSfO' Excluding the cost of the jail guard, whidi 
is included in tfic genemi |>olice budget of the District, the cost of 
the jail in t87o amounted to Rs. 3709. 1. a, or jCilo, 18s. i|d 

Jail manufactures and other remunerative industries are carried 
on to a small extent in Maldah jail, and the profits hence derived 
contribute in some degree towards the iruintenance of the jail. 
In 1854-55 the gross receipts arising from jail manufactures 
amounted to 191. od., and the charges incurred there- 

with to £46, t4a 6d., which leaves an excess of receipts over 
charges or profit of jCA^t 4S- 6d. ; the average earnings of each 
prisoner employed on manufactures amounting to ;£i, 18s. 5d. In 
>857-58 the receipts from manufactures were £g, 5s. od., the 
charges jC4, 6s. ad., and the profit £4, 18s. rod. ; making the 
average earrtings of each manufacturing prisoner jCf, 13s. od. In 
t86o-6i the receipts were £*2, is. od., the charges £12, as. pd., 
and the profits £g, 18s. 3d. ; the average earnings being £t, 
los. 6d. In 1870 the total credits amounted to £231, 4%, 3d., 
the total debits amounted to £199, 15s. 3d., leaving a surplus or 
profit of £32, 9s. od. ; the average earnings of each prisoner 
employed in manufactures was £2, 12s. 5d. Deducting the profits 
derived from prison labour from the total charges of the jail (and 
excluding the cost of the police guard), the net cost to Government 
of the Maldah jail in 1870 amounted to £339, 9s. ifd. 

The statistics of Maldah jail in 187 a are as follow ^-Average 
daily number of civil prisoners, 5*47 ; under-trial prisoneiSt 38*44 • 
labouring convicts, 46*07 ; non-iahouring convicts, 1*93,— making 
a total of 81*91, of whom 5*60 were females. Acco^ng to the 
results of the Census of 1873, these figures give one prisoner always 
in jail to every 8258 of the total District populatiM ; one male 
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prisoner to every 4338 of ihe male population, and one female 
prisoner to every 61,666 of the female population. The total cost 
of the jail, excluding public works and the manufacturing depart- 
ment, amounted to ^619, iis. 8|d., or an average cost per head 
of 10s. 7^. The financial results of the jail manufactures 
during the year were as follow The total credits, including stocks 
remaining on hand at the close of the year, amounted to ^^164, 
IS. od, and the total debits to ^^171, 3s. 1 1 Jd ; leaving an excess 
of debits over credits, or loss, jQi, as. ii^d. The actual money 
cost of the manufacturing department during the year was 
IIS. 8^., and the cash remitted to the treasury on account of 
manufactures was ^84, 18s. 2|d ; leaving an actual money loss of 
^{^56, 13s. 6d. Out of the 46 labouring convicts, 23*52 were em- 
ployed in manufactures and in gardening ; the remainder were 
either employed in jail duties and public works, or w ere in hospital, 
or weak and old and unable to work. The prisoners actually 
engaged in profitable industries were thus distributed: — Cainny 
weaving, *10; gardening, 2*70; cloth weaving, ‘04; brick manu- 
facturing, 3*91 ; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, ’61 ; oil pressing, 
173; string manufacturing, 8 78; flour grinding, 4 37 ; |)aper 
making, '29; miscellaneous, *99: total, 23*52. 

The Inspector-General of Jails, in his annual report for 1872, 
speaks thus of the Maldah jail : — * It is a small, brick walled, tiled 
building, with cooksheds and worksheds attached, in a square 
enclosure surrounded by a wall only feet high. The hospital 
is outside. The total accommodation is not grc.itcr than in 
many lock-ups, and is totally inadequate for the criminal wants 
of the District, as shown by the experience of the |Kist year. 'Fhe 
number of under-trial prisonen repeatedly rose beyond the whole 
capacity of the jail according to rule. These prisoners, of course, 
cannot be removed, but the convicts were frequently transferred to 
the jails in Rijshihi and other neighbouring Districu.’ Since 
this date measures have been approved by Government for making 
additions to the building, and for rendering it more secure. * In 
spite of considerable overaowding, there was but little sickneu, 
and only 4 deaths. One prisoner died from cholera, which ap- 
pears to have been only sporadic ; the others died from diseases 
contracted before they entered the jail, two being actually brought 
in in a moriband condition.' With regard to the origin, etc of the 
prisonei^it is stated that 'the Muhammadans, though below the 
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Hindus in the actual population of the Districtt exceed them in 
criminality. Of the Hindu criminals a large part belong to the low 
semi-aboriginal tribes, who abound in the District The Chains and 
Tiois especially are noted thieves. No Tior girl will accept a hus- 
band who has not distinguished himself by dexterity in thieving ; yet 
jail is considered a disgrace to these castes, and they are not received 
into society after imprisonment without penance and expense.* 
Kducational Statistics. — ^'llie following tables illustrate the 
progress of education in the District of Maldah for the fifteen years 
from 1 856-57 to 1870-71. Since that date the new system of primary 
instruction originated by Sir George Campbell has come into opera- 
tion, and has produced important results, which will be explained in 
detail on a su 1 >sequent page. The figures for the earlier years must 
bo received with caution, and are only approximately correct They 
have been compiled from the ap|)endiccs to the Annual Reports 
of the Department of Public Instnictibn ; but, as is explained at 
length in the Account of Kdjshihi District, it is now impossible 
to correct the manifest discrepancies therein contained. The total 
numl>cr of schools is right, but in the number of the pupils and the 
amount of the expenditure there is an unavoidable source of error. 
Subject to this explanation, the following tables show that in 1856-57 
there were only 2 Government and aided schools in the District, 
attended by a total of 117 scholars. In 1860-61 the number of 
schools was still 2, and the number of pupils was 169. By 1870-71 
the number of Government and aided schools had risen to 18, and 
the number of pupils to 986. The greatest portion of this increase 
was in the aided vernacular schools, of which there were none in 
and 11 in 1870-71, with an attendance of 556 schohn. 
The cost to Government rose from ^£^35, 5s. id. in 1856-57, to 
;^237, IS. 8d. in 1860-61, and to 15s. 9d. in 1870-71. The 

amount derived from schooling fees, subscriptions, and other private 
sources was ^16, 5s. 3d. in 1856-57, ^110, 4s. 4d. in 1860-61, and 
^£619, 13s. 4d. in 1870-71. The total expenditure, therefore, on 
Government and aided schools in Maldah District increased Aobi 
^^51, los. 4d. in 1856-57, to ^^347, 6s. od. in i 86 o 4 Si, and to 
1229, 13s. 9d. in 1870-71. A striking feature in the table is the 
comparatively small number of the Muhammadan pupUs ; but in 
Maldah as elsewhere the proportion is steadily on the increase. The 
Musalmdns number 46 per cent, of the District population ; but in 
1870-71 they formed scarcely 20 per cent of the total number of 
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idiohn, while in previous years the proportion was yet mote un- 
lavounble. It must be remembered that these tables only give the 
schools which were in receipt of Government money and subject to 
Government inspection ; there were, in addition, a large number of 
unaided and uninspected schools. The statistics of these private 
schools it is im|)Ossihle to ascertain ; but in 1872-73, after a great 
many of this class had been absorbed into the new Government 
system, it was estimated that there still existed 107 unaidetl 
^thsdlis and maktabs, with an attendance of r593 pupils. 

The comjiarative tables for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, arc 
given on pages 1 20 and 1 2 1. 

Schools in 1871-72 anu 1872-73.— Under Sir George Campbell's 
improved system of [irimary education, which came into operation 
in 1873, a large number of indigenous vilLige schools 
which had hitherto lieen neglected by the State, were admitted to 
tbe benefit of the grant-in-aid rules. In the year 1871-72 the Kduca- 
tional Dejiartment furnished statistics of 23 Government and aided 
schools and of 43 private schools making a total of 65 schools, 
attended on the 31st March 1873 by 1893 pupils; average daily 
attendance throughout the year, 687. In 1873-73 the number of 
Government ami aided schools was 71, and the numlier of private 
schools 108, making a total of i 79 > attended on the 3* 'I March 
•873 4*®7 pupil* '• average daily attendance throughout the 

18^1, The total number of schools, therefore, increased by 
114, or nearly threefold ; and the number of pupils was more than 
doubled during the first year of the new system. The increase in 
the number of the private schools is to be attnbuied not only to the 
circumstance that the existence of these institutions is now more 
accurately asceruined than formerly, but also to the stimulus offered 
to the teacher class by the prospect of obtaining the (iovemment 
grant, which causes new schools to be opened on all sides. It is 
also noteworthy that this great increase has lieen effected without in 
any way augmenting the toul cost of education to Government. 
Indeed, in 1873-73 the Government contrilwtion was actually less 
by 3B. 9}d. than it had been in the [ircvious year. 

The table on page 123 exhibits the number, attendance, cost, etc., 
of each class of schools in Maldah District in 1871-7* 


1873-73. 

The following paragraphs are 


taken almost X'trbdtiin from the 
[Seiitmu (ontinued mfap I 3 j. 
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SaUaia amiinuedfrom pap 1 19.] 

Iiiq>ector's Repoit^pp. 126-130 of the Annual Report of the Educa- 
tional Department for the year 1872-73. 

‘ Highbr-Class School. — The Government District School, which 
is the only higher school in Maldah, had on its rolls on March 3tst 
1873, students, which is an increase of 10 over the numbers of 
the preceding year. Owing to frequent chansjes during; the year in 
the teaching staff, the school did badly in the examinations. The 
library of the school is reported to he in good order, and much 
resorted to by both masters and boys. '!'he school building requires 
enlargement, and the addition to it of a boarding house (says the 
head-master) is likely to increase the number of pupils from the 
interior of the District. 

‘Middle Schools.— Of the 15 middle schools, 3 teach English. 
They are yet young, and not sufficiently advanced to send up can- 
didates for the minor scholar^hlp examination. From what the 
Inspector knows of them and of the growing desire for. advanced 
education among those classes who support them, he entertains 
strong hopes of their ultimate success. Of the 1 2 middle vernacular 
schools, 3 are entirely sup|K)rtcd by Government, and are all doing 
well, especially the one at the Civil Station. 'Fhc remaining 9 are 
also progressing steadily, with the exception of 2, whu h have suffered 
from the action of the nver on the villages in which they arc situatetl. 
The secretaries of these schools are reported to be taking a lively 
interest in their welfare, and year by year a larger number of candi- 
dates are sent to the vernacular scholarship examination. 

* Primary Schools.— I'hc primary schools in the District are now 
55 in number, of which 6 arc old ptUhsihU^ and 49 belong to the 
class of new pd/hsdlJs which were started under the orders of July 
and September 1872. The old pdfhsd/ds^ conducted by certificated 
gyms, and with local committees of the villagers to watch over them, 
continue to improve in the number of their pupils and in generaj 
efRciency. The average number of pupils has increased from 30 
to 49; the total is now 299, of whom 194 are Hindus, mostly of 
the lower castes, and 105 arc Musalmins. T*hc gants^ who are 
all Hindus, receive an average income from fees and subscriptions 
of Rs. II a month, or £' 5 * 4*. o<l- a year. With respect to the 
42 new pd/hsd/ds, the Deputy -Inspector rcponi the number of 
pupils to be 1046. Of these, 431 are Musalmins, and the remaining 
615 are Hindus, thus arranged according to caste : — 247 belong to 
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the luperior castes, 357 to the intermediate castes, and only 11 to 
the IfArest rank of society, the semi-Hinduised aboriginals. The 
average attendance at these fdtksdlds is 24. Of tbegvfwr, 3s are 
Hindus, and 10 are Muhammadans; their average income is, from 
local sources Rs. a. 14. o, and from the Government grants Rs. 
3. 19 . o, making a total of Rs. 6. 10. o per month, or ;^8, as. od. 
a year. The sum of Rs. 1500 or ^^150 has been set aside out 
of the Chinchil estate, now under the Court of Wards, for the 
furtherance of education, being at the rate of about i per cent on 
the gross rental. Nine new fdthsdlds have already been opened in 
different pans of this estate, and others will be opened shortly. 
Four new pdtksdids have also been established in that portion of 
the Tdherpur estate which lies within this District, and an applica- 
tion for funds has been made to the Collector of Rijshdhf. 

* Normal School. — ^There was no normal school in this District 
last year, nor is there, properly speaking, one now. From the 
savings of the recent grant for primary schools a training class has 
been instituted, in which 9 gums or would-be gums are receiving 
instruction in certain specified subjects, including the art of teaching. 
Concerning this experiment the Magistrate remarics as follows : — 
** I look upon this class with much interest, and hope that it will 
supply a want much felt here ; for in a backward District like 
Maldah it is hopeless to expect that our exertions to extend educa- 
tion will be successful without efficient teachers. The arrangement 
made is that each pupil while studying in the class will receive Rs. 
5 or los. per mensem from educational funds. At the end of three 
months he will undergo an examination, and if he fails to satisfy 
the condition on which salaries are awarded, he will be liable to 
refund the sum advanced." 

* Girls' Schools.— There are no girls’ schools in Maldah, nor as 
yet have any girls’ classes been attached to the few old pdtksdids 
that were already at work in the District 

* Indigenous Schools. — The Deputy-Inspector has received re- 
turns from 107 schools of this class, which are said to be attended 
by 1593 pupils. Nine of this number are makhtabs^ attended by 
48 pupils, who there learn to read the Kurin and Persian books. 
The remaining 98 are pdthsdhisy attended by 1545 pupils, of whom 
1161 are Hindus and 3S4 are Musalmins.’ 

Postal Statistics. — There has been a considerable increase in 
the use of the post office aithin the past few years. Since i86i-6a, 
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die eailiest year for which tnistworthjr statistics are available^ the 
total number of letters, newspapers, parcels^ and books rcoeiv^ at 
the Maldah post office has increased by 86 per cent In i86i-6s 
the number was 63,560^ which diminished to 48,014 in i86s-66, and 
increased to 109,330 in 1870-71. In 1861-63 the total number of 
letters, etc, despatched was 55,7901 and in 1865-66, 45,799. The 
corresponding number for 1870-71 has not yet been ascertained. 
In 1861-63 the total postal receipts amounted to tis. i|d., 

in 1865-66 to ;^45a, 6a. 6Jd., and in 1870-71 to £^63, 7s. jd. 
The amount for this last year is exclusive of the sum derived from 
sales of stamps for official correspondence, which in previous yean 
was included with the general receipts. In 1870-71 this item was 
£6, 10s. 3d., making the total receipts for that year amount to 
£169, 17s. 6d. On the expenditure side of the account, the 
charges of the post office have increased from £483, js. io|d. in 
1861-63, to £4^, 13s. o^d. in 1865-66, and to £8a6, os. 96. in 
1870^71. The following table, exhibiting the number of letters, 
etc., received at and despatched from the Maldah post office, 
together with the postal receipts and expenditure, for each of the 
years 1861-63, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from a return 
specially furnished to me by the Director-Ceneral of Post Offices 
Postal Statistics or Maldah District for the Years 


1861-63, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



i86i-6> 

1I6S.66 

il 7 o- 7 i. 1 
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tluuKed 

Letters, .... 
Newtpkpers, . . 

Parcels, .... 
Booki» .... 

58.194 

}.830 

1.546 

Iff/. 

55.035 

33* 

4 *. 48 i i 43.356 
4.4*7 1 **7 

550 : '*5 

506 31 

102,653 

4.849 
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_!!!. 
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63.560 

55.790 
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Sale of Puttage 
Stamps, . . . 
Cash Collections, 
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• Eaclaiivc of j£6, iOi. jd., the receipt* fro* the *•!• of stanip* for oftcial 
coneipcodcDCCi which were 6rM ialfodaccil in 1M6, 
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The Suudivisional System of administration has not yot beat 
extended to Maldah District. The police circles or thdnds remaio 
the administrative units. 'I 1 iey are nine in number, — (i) English 
Bdzdr; (2) Maldah; (3) Gdrgdribd; (4) Kharbd; (5) Gdjol; (6) Kdlid- 
chak; (7) Gumdshtdpur; (8) Sibganj ; (9) Nawdbganj. 'Fhese are 
the names of the police stations as given in die Census of 1872, and 
used throughout this Statistical Account It seems probable, how- 
ever, judging from an oflkial map of the District, dated November 
1874, that the name of thdnd Gdrgdribd has since 1872 been changed 
to that of Prdnpur, and that the police station has been moved from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges, where it was exposed 
to annual inundations, to the village called Prdnpur, which is situated 
on the Kdlindrf river, about half-way between Haidtpur and Maldah. 
The number of villages, as ascertained by the Revenue Survey in 1852, 
was 2336 ; in 1870 it was estimated to be 2822 ; and the Census of 
1872 has finally fixed the number at 2100. The explanation of 
these discrepancies must be sought for in the circumstance that the 
definition of a liengal village cannot be accurately determined. 

Fiscal l)i visions. — 'Phe following list of Fiscal Divisions or 
pari^auds is based upon an alphabetical catalogue furnished to me 
by the Collector in 1870. 'Phe statistical dcuils and other informa- 
tion arc taken from the Geographical and Statistical Report of the 
Revenue Surveyor, Mr. J. J. Pemberton, dated October 1852, and 
from the Hoard of Revenue returns. At the time of the Revenue 
Survey the District of Maldah comprised only two-thirds of its 
present area. The list of pa/^atuis drawn up at that time is there- 
fore necessarily defective ; and the statistics must be taken as re- 
ferring to that period (1852). 

(i) Ajhor : a compact pargafui in the north-east of the District, 
containing an area of 31,620 acres, or 49*40 square miles. The 
number of esUtes is 8, and the total land revenue ^{^1486, 18s. od. 
The total area was thus classified by the Revenue Surveyor Barren 
or otherwise unassessed land, 9212 acres; total cultivated and cul- 
tivable, 22,408; actually under cultivation, 14,938 acres. The 
average revenue per acre was— on the total area, 1 1 Jd. ; on the total 
cultivated and cultivable, is. 4d. ; on the cultivated land, is. io|d. 
The principal town is Udghdala, which was estimated by the Revenue 
Surveyor to contain al>out 1500 inhabiunts. There is a very good 
bdzdr in this town, with a market on Thursday. Much trade is also 
carried on in the several hdts throughout the /n/jfaW, chiefly at 
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BuntDpda on the Tingui river, which is an iropoitant teal of tnlBc 
in rice, etc The various soils are maiidr. dhnfr, and MAr, which 
are very rich, and produce abundance of the ordinary cropiL The 
climate is damp, but not so unhealthy as in the ncighbouruig/erjmdi: 

(a) Akbakabad: area, 9204 acres, or 14*38 square miles; number 
of estates, 3 ; land revenue acconling to the Revenue Surveyor, 
which includes that of pargaud Sujdinagar, ;fa363,'i4S. od. ; ac- 
cording to the Board of Revenue returns, iSr- od. ; barren 

or otherwise unassessed land, 589 acres ; total cultivated and cul- 
tivable, 8615; cultivated, 7000; average revenue per acre, on 
total area, is. 3|d. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, is. 4d. ; on 
cultivated land, is.> 8d. This is a highly cultivated country, and 
the crops are abundant. I'here arc no towns, but the vdlages 
are for the most part large and flourishing, 'rhe climate is healthy. 

(3) Akbarpur : this is in the ettremc north-west of 

the District, and contains an area of 94,129 acres, or 147*07 s(|uare 
miles. The number of estates is 25 ; and the tuul land revenue is 
given as ;£85o, 14s. 4d. by the Revenue Surveyor. The board of 
Revenue returns give a revenue on the same acreage of 862, is. od. 
The total area was thus classified by the Revenue Surveyor : — Barren 
or otherwise unassessed land, 9176 acres; total cultivated and cul- 
tivable, 84,953 ; cultivated, 42,476 ; the average revenue per acre 
on total area, 2|d. ; on the toul cultivated and cultivable, ifd. ; 
on the cultivated laud, 4 jd. 'I'his ptir^and is well watered, being 
bordered in |)arts by both the (janges and the Kilindrf, and 
intersected by (he Kankar, the Gobri Gariiyi, the Dharam- 
dauli, the Kaikds, and the Kip, winch are all tributaries of the 
Kilindri. The capital is Haidtpur ; and weekly markets are held 
at the towns of Sultdng.inj, Harichandrapur, BhegdI, Bhalukaidi, 
Khidarganj, Debipur, and Kam.il|iur. The condition of the people 
is generally prosperous ; but the climate is very damp and insalu- 
brious, and fever is always prevalent in the months of August, 
September, and October. 

(4) Akbarnacar: area, 1559 acres, or 243 .si]uare miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, £2%^ los. od. ; barren or otherwise unas- 
sessed land, 487 acres; total cultivated and cultivable, 1071; 
cultivated, xooo ; average revenue |ier aae on toUl area, 4|d. ; 
on total cultivated and cultivable, 5d. ; on cultivated land, 6]d. 
The lands of this pMrgani are much interlaced with those of 
p^fguA KinkjoL 
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(5) Amamhahi^ or Dihat Auahshahi: Dot-mentumcd by 
the Revenue Surveyor; area, 1173 acres, or S77 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ;^8o, isa. od 

(6) Ahirabad: not described by the Revenue Surveyor, but 
mentioned by the Collector, and included in the returns of the 
Board of Revenue ; area, 6 acres, or *01 square mile ; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, 8s. od. 

(7) Amoachhi : not mentioned by the Collector, nor induded 
in the returns of the Board of Revenue; area, 57 acres, or *09 of 
a square mile ; land revenue included with fhat of Kinkjol ; barren 
or otherwise unassessed land, nil; total cultivated and cultivable, 57 
acres ; cultivated, 50. This pargand is composed of two isolated vil- 
lages, each of which abut upon detached portions of fargand KinkjoL 

(8) Bahadurpur: area, 4352 acres, or 6'8o square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue according to the Revenue Surveyor, ^£*574, 
7s. 5|d. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns (which appa- 
rently exclude a jalkar mahal^ or fishing lease), ^439, los. od. ; 
barren or otherwise unassessed land, 854 acres; total cultivated 
and cultivable, 3498; cultivated, 3100; average revenue per acre 
on total area, 3s. 8|d. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, 3s. 3|d. ; 
on cultivated land, as. 8|d. This pargand is situated on the Ganges, 
opposite to a pargand of the same name in the District of Bhigal- 
pur. The towns are, Alinagar Trimohani^ and Kilidchak, of which 
the last is a police station, and In Its neighbourhood is the indigo 
factory of the same name. The Pdgid river winds through the 
southern part of the pargand^ but its floods do more harm than 
good, as they only deposit sand. The soil is very fertile, and pro- 
duces abundant crops, including indigo and fine mulberry. 

(9) Bais-hazari : not mentioned in the returns of the Board 
of Revenue; area, 14,673 acres, or 22*93 square miles; land 
revenue, £20 ; barren land, or otherwise unassessed, 250 acres; 
total cultivated and cultivable, 14,424 ; 'cultivated, 14,000. The 
aixrage revenue per acre amounts to about one farthing, whether 
the total area or only the cultivated land be taken. This low rate 
of assessment is to be attributed to the fact that almost the whole 
of the pargand is rent-free or Idkhirdj. As has been already men- 
tioned in connection with Panduah, and in the description of the 
land tenures of the District, it forms the ancient endowment out of 
which the monument of Plr Mukdam Shih and the charities con- 
nected therewith are maintained at Panduah. 
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(10) Bangaon : mentioned as a separate bjr the Col- 

lector. but not included in the other two returns. 

(11) Bansdol Paltapur: area, 3 iy 6 o 5 acreS| or 49*35 square miles; 
a estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 440^ 
3S. o 4 ; according to the Board of Revenue returns, iSs. od. ; 
barren or otherwise unassessed tsnd, 11,106 acres ; total cultivated 
and cultivable, 30,499; cultivated, 10,000; average revenue per 
acre, on total area, 2 Jd. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, sd. ; 
on cultivated land, lofl. This pargand lies to the south-east of 
the District, and its lands are much interlaced with those of 
fofgands Wizirpur and Paltapur. The following general de- 
scription is applicable to all three. The soils are maiiir, 

and bdlu^ of which the two former produce rich crops of rice, 
etc. The whole surface of the land undulates considerably, and 
the population is very sparse, except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Mahinandi. The small number of inhabitants 
is attributed by the people themselves to a fearful visitation of 
cholera about the year 1816, which swept away the whole popu- 
lation of many villages. The Revenue Surveyor in 185 a was in- 
clined to believe this tradition, judging from the number of half- 
inhabited villages and ruined huts which he saw in all parta There 
are several very extensive swamps, covering altogether in the three 
pargands an area of about 4000 acres. That adjoining the Puma- 
bhabi, called Jelbori bU^ is the largest, and is much utilised for 
fishing and the cultivation of boro rice. The amount of jungle in 
the three pargands is estimated at about 22,500 acres. Large herds 
of cattle almost untended graze in these wastes, and godlds are 
frequently seen with buffaloes, which appear to thrive better here 
than ordinary canle. Wherever possible, boro rice is sown broad- 
cast without tillage in the jungle, and produces excellent crops. 
Wild beasts, however, swarm in this tract, and the cultivators are 
contented if they can save from the wild hogs one half of their 
crops. Tigers also are very common, and the beautiful sambar deer 
is sometimes found. The deer and hog are so numerous that the 
tigers seldom attack men ; but two cases of man-eaters were known 
while the Revenue Surveyor had his camp in the neighbourhood. 
Two or three small beds of kankar limestone have been observed 
in this tract The chief town in pargand Binsdol Paltapur is 
Rohanpur Miiganj, situated a short distance above the junction 

of the Pumabhabi with the Mahinandi This is the most cele- 

vou vit 1 
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bnted rice nitrt in thif put' of the couDfiy. Boats come hither 
for supplies Aom as fiv west as Cawnpur on the Ganges and Agid 
on the JamnL The river is nav^;able up to this point at neaily 
all seasons of the jear for boats of the largest size. Mahlpur is also 
a flourishing town, but it is detached from the rest of the fargand^ 
being situated much^lower down the Mahinandr 

(is) Bansgaiu: mentioned as a separate pargand by the Col- 
lector, but not included in the other two returns. 

(13) Beoamabad: area, 1684 acres, or 2*63 square miles; 4 
estates; land revenue, » barren land or otherwise unassessed, 
351 acres; cultivated and cultivable, 1333; cultivated, 1200; 
average revenue per acre, on total area, is. io|d. ; on total culti- 
vated and cultivable, ss. 4|(L ; on cultivated land, as. 7^. This 
is a small but very fertile fargand^ immediately to the north of 
the Civil Station, on the right bank of the Mahdnandi. It 
produces the usual crops, as well as mulberry, in great abun- 
dance. Much of the land is occupied by mango i 6 ps^ which are 
deservedly famous for their delicious fruit. During the mango 
season, it is (185a) not at all unusual to find a guard of sepoys sent 
by the Nawdb of Murshldibdd to guard certain trees of especial 
celebrity, the produce of which he has purchased from the pro- 
prietors. The great ferry of Nimisarii, directly opposite to Old 
Maldah, is situated in this pargand; and it is traversed by the main 
road from English Bizir to Dinijpur, which crosses the Mahinandi 
by this ferry. There are no towns, but the bank of the river is 
lined by large villages, which contain many brick houses, and look 
very picturesque from the water. Another striking object, when 
viewed from a boat, is an old mindr or tower in the neighbourhood 
of the ferry. It is now in a very ruined state, but is still from 35 
to 40 feet high. The climate of the pargand is considered very 
healthy, and the inhabitants appear to be industrious and well 
to do. 

Bhalasuri.— See (42) Shas<hazari. 

(14) Bhattia Gopalpur: area, 51,325 acres, or 80-19 »quare 
miles; 117 estates; land revenue, according to the Revenue Sur- 
veyor, ;£2598, 15s. 3d. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns, 
^^2708, 6s. od. ; barren land or otherwise unassessed, 6209 acres ; 
total cultivated and cultivable, 45.115 ; cultivated, 34,070; avenge 
tevenue per acre, on total area, is. ; 00 total cultivated and 
cultivable, is. i|d. ; on cultivated land, is. 6d. This pargand is 
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of vei7 irregular shape, and is much interlaced with the neighbourii^ 
pofgands. Its more compact portion lies between the IfmlAiMtH M 
and the Bhiguathi, extending over a portion of the ruins of Gtnri 
and ccbprising also the Civil Station of Englisii Bix<r or AngrasdbddL 
Besides this town, which has been described on a previous page, 
there are the following populous villages, all in the vicinity of the 
Mahinandi : — Mahespur, Gopilpur, Riipur, Boyiliyi, Jali^ Chau- 
dali, Tintlpiii, Gailibari, Kismat Gopinithpur, and Mbkhdampur. 
The roads about the Station are numerous and good. They are 
raised several feet 1 above the level of the country, running along 
the old causeways constructed by the kings of Gaur, and conse- 
quently they are passable within an hour aAer the heaviest rain. 
There are many extensive jhiis in this parganA. The largest is 
that known as Jalkar Kallak Suji, covering 6376 acres, which is 
situated between the embankments- of Gaur and the Mahdnandd. 
On its borders and in its shallower portions, very large quantities 
of horo rice are cultivated in the dry season. There is also a 
Government fishery in its waters, which is annually leased to a 
farmer. From the nature of the country, the clinute must be damp. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the Mahinandi the people 
look robust and active, but on the western side of the /argand they 
have a very squalid and sickly appearance. 

(15) Chakla Dianafur or Deotapur: area, 1650 acres, or 
2*58 square miles; 1 estate; land revenue, according to the 
Revenue Surveyor, ^i4J* *4*- nd.; according to the Board of 
Revenue returns, /*i4*i od ; barren land or otherwise un- 
assessed, 182 acres; cultivated and cultivable, 1468; cultivated, 
1400; average revenue per acre, on tout area, is. gd . ; on total 
cultivated and cultivable, is. 11^.; on cultivated lahd, as. o|d 
This is a small fargamd^ to the south-west of the ruins of Gaur. 
The river Pigli winds through iu northern portion, and on iu banks 
is situated the town of Ragunithpur, which is thickly populated, 
and appears to be prosperous 

(16) Chandlai: area, 81,841 acres, or 127*7 square miles; 
37 estates; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
j^saai, 8a. 5d.; according to the Ho.ird of Revenue returns, 
;£s 434 , i 8 s od. ; barren land or otherwise unassessed, 11,043 
acres; cnltivated and cultivable, 70,797 ; cultivated, 30,397 ; average 
revenue per acre, on total area, 7d. ; on total cultivated and 
cnltivablc^ 8d ; on cultivated land, is 7d. This pargMd is so 
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mnch' iDtennuwd with die ne^bouring farganit of Nizimpur, 
Luhkiipar, Hijiipur, aad Sherpur-hijidpnr, that one description 
will mlBce for the five. This tract of coontiy lies between the 
river and Rijshihi District, immediatelj to the sooth 
of the circle of /argands which has been described under Bdnsdol 
Paltdpnr. There are no riven eicept the Mahdnandi, which forms 
the western boundary. On its banks there are several diriving 
and densely-populated villages, but towards the mterkr die villages 
become rare a^ small The general appearance of the country 
is nndnlating, especially to the eastward ; and occasionally beds or 
Jmifiar limestone are to be seen. Rice is the sole crop grown, 
escept in the vicinity of the river, where other cereals and green 
crops are also cultivated to a considerable extent. The climate is 
somewhat better than m the dtcle ofjkugaiidt to the north, for the 
jungle, though equally extensive, is not so much mtermixed with 
swamps. In /sfgued Chandlii there are (1853) about a8,ooo acres 
of jungle, high grass, and bushes, intermixed with forest trees. This 
large area is not so unprofitable as might be imagined, for forv rice 
is cultivated in every available spot, and the grass is much used for 
making the walls and roofs of houses. 

(17) Darsark Gancahar : area, 11,067 acres, or i7‘t9 square 
miles ; 8 estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
£tS 6 , S7S. lo^d. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns^ 
ao8, 4a. od. (this discrepancy may perhaps be explained by the 
existence of a jalhar mahal or fishing lease connected with the p*r- 
fend) ; banen land or otherwise nnassessed, 473 acres; cultivated 
and cultivable, 10,59s ; cultivated, 6oa8 ; average revenue per aoe, 
on total area, s^d. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, 3|d. ; on 
cultivated land, fid. This is a very irregularly shaped fofgud^ 
lymg for the most part to the south of the ruins of Caur. There 
are no riven, but an immense number of tanks (the relics of the 
southern suburb of Gaur), jkUs, adidt, and swamps exist, which 
render this part of the District unhealthy. Fevers attended with 
ague fits are common, being most prevalent from the end of August 
to the middle of November. The soil is fertile, and produces huge 
quantities of rice, as well as wheat, barley, mustard, and mulbciiy. 
Sulimibid, a detached maund or. the Ganges, contains the only 
tosm deserving notice. There are two or three other villages of 
large sire, but thinly inhabited. 

(18) Diharpur : not mentioned in the Board of Revenne le- 
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wm; area, a7^acR% or 0*41 of a aquare aaOe; land leveaoa^ 
mil; barren land, «/; total cultivated and coltivable, 075 aoca; cnlti* 
vated land, aoo. Thit/af|iaM[^ which is entirely or lentAei^ 

and very productiTe, conaiata of two villagea on the left or noitiMn 
bank of tte Kilindri river. 

Dihat AuAnsHAHt.— Ar (5) Auahshahi. 

(19) Dooachki : area, ia6a aciea,or 1*97 aquare mile ; 1 catata; 
land revenue^ ;^30, 178. 8^ ; barren land or olherwiM unaaaeaaed, 
mU; total cultivated and cultivable, ra6a actea; cultivated,, tee; 
avenge revenue per acre, on total area aitd on total cultivated and 
cultivable^ 5|d. ; on cultivated land, 6^ Thia /aigma^ whidi ia 
(rSsa) aituat^ on the right or Bhigalpur bank of the Gaogea, ia 
compoaed of only one village. The soU, which ia watered by three 
large Mdn of that river, ia exceedingly productive^ and yiel^ fine 
and luxuriant cropa of all Mrta. 

(eo) FAMtAKHAnAO : mentioned aa a aepante /ffgeiid by the 
Cfljlector, but not included in either of the other returns. It ia situ* 
ated on the eaatem bank of the Ganges, but was formerly c ompr is ed 
within the District of Murshidibfd. 

(at) Gamoapatr IsLAMPua : area, 464 acres, or o'ya of a square 
mile i a estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
j£iSt 9a. rtd.; according to the Board of Revenue returos, j^ti99, 
tfia. od. (this latter sum, which is returned upon the same acreage 
as the former, must be erroneous) ; barren lud or othewise unaa* 
teased, nif/ total cultivated and cultivable, 463 acres; cultivated, 
350 ; average revenue per acre, on total area and total cultivated 
and cultivable, 8d.; on cultivated land, to|d. Thia/arjiaed, which 
is composed of detached portions entirely surrounded by neigh* 
boaring /arjvisdr, is highly cultivated with the usual crops. 

(aa) GAuaHAND: area, a4,9i6 acres, or 38*93 square miles; to 
esta tfv ; land revenue^ according to the Revenue &irveyor, ^9s8, 
rfis. 3d; according to the Board of Revenue retuns^ jC 933 t 
Its. od; barren land or otherwise imaatetsfd, 8788 acres; total 
cultivated and cultivable, i6,is7 acres; total cultivated, 1^684; 
avei^ revenue per acre; on total area, ^ ; on total cultivated and 
cultivable; is. i|d ; on cultivated land, ra 8fd Thia /eqpBH^ 
which is aitnaled in die north-west of the District, now fame part 
of the Chdnchdl r******. having been pnirhaspd by the late Rdjfi 
in 1848, far fite sum of j£9ioo, from the mml m dd rt of Tdkl in tte 
egPaipili Mr. RcQy, the manager of the Chfinchflatatci under 
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the Court of Wafd% in n leport dtted November itjj, fiimishc'. 
the following etelistici:— The total area is now s8,34s acm, 
or 44*a8 square miles, of which i7.a69 acres are banen, 1789 
are WMrijm rent-free» 441 ham been amigned as service land% 
and 8843 are held by ordinary rent -paying cultivators. With 
the exception of two permanent holdings, created many years ago^ 
the tenure called kU Matili prevails over the whole of the ftrgui, 
and is much encouraged by the large proportion of waste land. 
The total number Of cultivating tenants is 3795, of whom 1839 
are Hindus, 956 Muhammadans. The average sire of the culd 
vators* holdings is 8 Ughdt and 6 kaiMs^ or somewhat under 3 
acres, and the average tent per holding is 13s. ed. 

(33) Hatanda: area, 3339 acres, or 5-06 square miles; s 
estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, £icA, 
ns. a|d. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns^ 
i8t. od. ; banen land or otherwise unassetsed, root acres ; total 
cultivated and cultivable, 3338 ; cultivated, 3300 ; average revenue 
per aae, on total area, 8d. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, 
ttid. ; on cultivated land, is. od. lliis fargand, situated in 
the north-west of the District, is highly cultivated, and produces 
rice in great abundance. The chief village is Daulaipur, where 
there arc several sho|>s. Since the date of the Revenue Survey 
(1853), the area included within this fargami has been augmented 
by the transfer of another fargami, of the same name, from the 
District of Pumiah to the revenue jurisdiction of Maldah. The 
reunited fargaad forms part of the Chdnchdl estates, which ate 
at present under the Court of Wards, and managed by Mr. Rcily. 
l*he report by this gentleman on the land tenures of the Chdnehiu 
estates in 1873 gives the following statistics concerning this tract 
The total area is now 80,471 acres, or 13573 wjuare miles, of which 
31,345 acres are barren, 5336 are IdkkirdJ or rent-free, 3913 have 
been assigned away as service lands, and 41,188 are occupied by 
ordinary rent-jiaying cullivaton. The number of cultivating tenania 
is 9303 , of which total 4803 are Hindus, and 4399 are Miihamma 
dans. There is only one permanent tenure in the /s rgwad , the 
remainder being held under what is known as the Af/ katSA sy st em, 
which has already been fully described under the title of Land 
Tenures. The average aiie of the cultivauwt* holdings is 1 1 kigkdt 
and 3 katkJs, or somewhat under 4 acres, and the avenge rent 
per holding is 17s. 3d. 
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(•4) Havili Taka : ana, 14,939 acrei, or a3*37 tquan aaila ; 
7.1 eaiates; land Kvenneb according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
£1033,, 8a. id. ; according to the Board of Revenue ntuna^ 
^1016. ^6s. od. ; barren land and otheiwiae unaaaesaed, 1137 acres ; 
total cultivated and cultivable, ia,8aa ; cultivated, 9348; average 
revenue per acre, on total area, la 4|d. ; on total cultivated and 
cultivable la 7d. ; on cultivated bnd, aa *d. This ftrgmmd b 
aituated to the south-west of the District Its bnds are very 
productive, the principal crops being barley, wheat, rice, indigo, 
pulse, mustard-seed, mulberry, gram, and flax. The mulberry 
grown here is said to be the finest in M.rldah. AHpur is the only 
town, but there are also several large villages, which seem to be 
in a prosperous state. The Pdgli river flows through this /irrj,w«rd, 
and during the rains its channel is much used by the bo.ili sailing 
up stream, in order to avoid the long and raiiid sweep of the 
Cbngea 

(ag) Hijkakur : area, 5804 acres, or 9-07 square miles ; 16 
estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, £*^ 3 ^ 
13s. 3d. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns, .i^aiS, 6s. od. ; 
baiten land or otherwise unassessed, 83 aaes ; total cultivated and 
cultivable, 3719; cultivated, 4500; average revenue ))er acre, on 
total area, ii|d; on total cultivated and cultivable, ts.^ on cul- 
tivated land, IS. 3d. A descri|*tion of Ihb pargaad has been in- 
cluded in that given for (16) Chandlii. 

(a6) Kamlaiari : area, 701 acres, or 1*09 square mile; a 
estates ; land revenue, i3s. 3d. ; barren bnd or otherwise 
unassessed, mil ; total cultivated and cultivabb, 701 acres ; culti- 
vated, 300 ; average revenue per acre, on total area and total culti- 
vated and cultivable, la 74d. ; on cultivated bnd, aa 3|d. l*hb 
fmfgmmi consists of 7 villages, which are situated within the vast 
area of ground covered by the ruins of Gaur. Three of these, in 
the vicinity of the cebbrated tank called Sigar DigM, arc covered 
with dense )ungle; but the remainder, which ate situated about 
two miles Girther south, arc highly cultivated, and yield exceedingly 
fine cropa 

(>7) Kankjol: area, 38,657 acres, or 60 40 square miles, with 
a land revenue of ;^i487, 18a id., acconiing to the Revenue Sur- 
veyor, which includes also the revenue from /mrxmmJ Amg^hhi; 
but the Board of Revenue returns give an area of 34,189 acres 
0^37*95 squam milea, 49 estates, and a bnd revenue of 
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i6§. od. The cikuhtioiu of the Revemie Snrrqror show barren 
land or otherwise unasseMed, 15,099 acres; total culthrated and 
cnltiTablc^ *3,558 ; cultivated, 15,704 ; avenge revenue per aae, 
on total area, 9d. ; on total cnltivated and cultivable, is. 3d. ; on 
cultivated land, in io|d. This /otgood is composed of four oooh 
pact portions, which lic^ eadi sepanted from one another, m the 
noitli>west of the District; and of twelve villages detadied in 
fofgaod ShiUrpur, the most distant of which is twentjr-six miles 
from the eastern compact portion. In the nortiiero portion are the 
Kilindri and Kusi rivers ; the middle abuts on the Ganges ; and 
the southern is well watered by Mdn of the Ganges, which are 
replenished yearly when the inundation takes place. The eastern 
portion is contained within Shershihibdd pargtnd, and has no rivers 
or places of importance, but is very fertile The tame may be said 
also of the middle portion bordering the Ganges. In the nmthem 
portion are situated the ikdnd or police station of Girgfribd, and 
the towns of Bfzidpur, Rasulpur, and Bflupu*. The small town of 
Eitfitpur it in the southern portion. The climate is very good, as 
is at once shown by the healAy appearance of the people, who are 
much more robust, active, and intelligent than those who reside on 
the eastern side of the Mahinandf. Fogs are excessively frequent 
during the months of November, December, and January, but the 
people do not seem to suffer frmn them as in the neighbouring 
District of Pumiah. 

(sS) Kauda : mentioned as a separate fargmd by the CoUectcr, 
but not included in either of the two other returns. 

(19) Kasimnagar: area, 6514 acres, or to‘i8 square miles; 
4 estates; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
jCio 6 , JM. 4|d ; according to the Board of Revenue return^ jC» 99 , 
las. od ; barren land or otherwise unassessed, 86a acres; totd 
cultivated and cultivable, 565a acres ; cultivated, 3400 ; average 
revenue per acre; on total area, ii|d; on total cultivated and 
cultivable, is. id; on cultivated la^ is. 9|d. This is a very 
intomixed /wrgwnd, and in addition it has suffered greatly from 
the varying course of the Ganges. In 185a itt condition was thus 
descriM It used to contain *j villages, but two of these have 
been cut away by the Ganges. Of the rensainder, 9 villages are 
distributed among three tolerably oompact poationa of the/ergnnf^ 
and 5 are much interlaced with otiicr pmrtmU. These 14 are aU 
on the Maldah side of the Ganges; but the ii otiien aie 
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00 tbe farther tide of that river, and are involved with the 
of the same 'name in the District of MunhhUbdd. The towns are 
Kutabpur, Minganpur, which contains a large Mair, and Lachi- 
r^pur. The lands are very fertile, though but little more than half 
are under cultivation. 

(30) Kasimpur : mentioned as a separate /orguntf by the Col* 
lector, but not included in either of the two other returns. 

(3t) Kotwali: area, 13,698 acres, or 37*03 square miles; sp 
estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, jfrooo, 
3s. 3id, fording to the Board of Revenue returns, jfpsq, 
14s. od. ; banen land or otherwise unassessed, t4o6 acres ; total 
cultivated and cultivable, 11,19a; cultivated, ii,too; avenge 
revenue per acre, on each of the above areas, tofd. This/ar/uad 
stretches along the north of the northern suburb of Caur, and 
apparently derives its name from the administmtive oflicer stationed 
at the city gate. The Kilindri river forms for a certain disunce 
the northern boundary, and the Bhiginthi also waters pan of itt 
area. The whole is in a very prosperous state; cultivation is 
universally and highly carried out The soil yields not only the 
common crops, but alto all the more valuable products, while, in 
the opinion of the Revenue Surveyor, the cultivators are industrious 
and the landlords improving. The chief town it called Kotwdli, 
and there are also numerous large villages, of which the most im* 
pwtant are Phulwaril, Jot Narsinh, Jot Gopili, Sonilali, Sultinpur, 
Satanandpur, Jot Gharib, Sidfpur, Shih Jalilpur, and Umdrpur. 
One large jhil exists in the northern part of the fargtHd, which has 
no special name, but is indiscriminately called after the adjoining 
villages. It is plentifully supplied with water by several 6ne springs, 
and is drained by a small stream flowing into the Bhdgirathi. 
During the rains, when the Kilindrf overflows its banks, its waters 
are also carried oflT through this jhit by the same stream, which 
is called the AmirthL Irrigation is extensively practised from the 
numerous smaller Jkilt, The climate is considered good, except in 
the «»« o«i tht of September and October, when numbers sufler from 
fever. The villagers seem robust and healthy, and there is an 
appearance of .wealth and comfort about them not to be met with 
on die eastern side of the Mahdnandi. 

(3s) LasriKAnpUR: area, 831 aoes^ or i'S9 square mile; 1 
estate; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, ;^sr, 
60. od. ; according to die Board of Revenne returaa, ^36^ tfls. od. ; 
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birren land or othenriie unassessed, 145 acres; total cultivated 
and cultivable, 685 ; cultivated, 590 ; average revenue per acre, 
on total area, 6<L ; on total cultivated and cultivable, ; on 
cultivated land, 8|d. A description of this parg^nA has been 
included in that given for (16) Chandlil 

(33) Mahinacar : mentioned as a separate pargani, by the Col- 
lector, and included in the Board of Revenue returns, but with no 
particulars beyond that it is a jalkar mahal or fishing lease. It 
would appear to have been formerly comprised in the Districts of 
Pumiah and Dindjpur. 

(34) Makrain: area, 40,787 acres, or 63*73 square miles; as 
estates ; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 

17s. od. ; according to the Board of Revenue returns, ^^833 ; barren 
land or otherwise unassessed, 14,519 acres; total cultivated and 
cultivable, 36,268; cultivated, 13,134; average revenue per acre, 
on total area, 4 jd. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, 6d. ; on 
cultivated land, is. 3]d. This pargand^ which lies towards the 
north-west of the District, naturally divides into two portions. The 
one part, which is bounded to the east by the Mahinandi and an 
old channel of the same river called the murd Mahdnandd, is low, 
unhealthy, and sparsely inhabited, being overgrown with grass 
jungle, which affords grazing ground for large herds of cattle. The 
other part, where the villages cluster round both banks of the 
Kdlindrl, towards the south of the pargand^ is densely populated, 
and the soil is fertile and highly cultivated. The murd Mahdnandd 
is called murd or dead, not because the stream has dried up, but 
because boats have ceased to frequent this channel, in preference 
for the wider and less tortuous course of the modem river. The 
ancient stream is. still very deep, and abounds with fish of many 
kinds, which are caught with the line and with the net, and very 
frequently at night by torchlight. Nijgdon is considered the chief 
town in the pargaud^ but I'rdnpur and Arhiddngd are also places 
of some iin|H>rtance. Prdnpur, which is on the Kdlindri, has lately 
(1874) been chosen as the she of the new police station (fAdud) 
to supersede Gdrgdribl The people of the north-eastern j>ortion 
of the pargand have a very sickly ap|iearancc, and are much afflicted 
with splenitis. Those residing near the Kdlindri are more robust 
and healthy, 

(35) Nizaupur : area, 4740 acres, or 7-40 square miles ; 4 estates ; 
land revenue, jC^ 97 t ss. a^d. ; barren land or otherwise unassessed. 
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178 aoes ; totil cultivated and cultivable, 4561 ; cultivated, 3560 ; 
average revenue per acre, on total area, lod. ; on total cultivated ind 
cultivable, 10^; on cultivated land, is. ijd. A description of 
this pargand has been included in that already given for (16) 
ChandliL 

(36) Paltapur: area, 9393 acres, or 14*66 square miles; a estates; 
land revenue, ;^ss4, los. 3^d. ; barren land or otherwise unassessed, 
1915 acres; total cultivated and cultivable, 7477 ; cultivated, 5210 ; 
average revenue per acre, on total area, ; on total cultivated and 
cultivable, 7d. ; on cultivated land, 1^. A description of this 
pargand has been included in that already given for (11) Binsdol 
Fdtapur. 

(37) Pardiar : area, 2263 acres, or 3*53 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ^130, 18s. 8}d. ; barren land or otherwise unasscssed, 
109 acres ; total cultivated and cultivable, 2154 ; cultivated, aooo ; 
average revenue per acre, on total area, is. ad. ; on total cultivated 
and cultivable, is. a^d. ; on cultivated land, is. 7d. This pargamt 
is situated between the Ganges and the rums of Gaur. It is highly 
cultivated, and yields luxunant crops of all kinds. There arc no 
towns, but the villages are mostly large and populous, and the 
inhabitants appear to be comfortable and happy. 

(38) Radhaballabhpur : mentioned as a separate pargani by 
the Collector, but not included in either of the two other returns. It 
would seem to have been formerly comprised in the District of 
Dinijpur.' 

(39) Rajnagar: area, 39,504 acres, or 61*72 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, >^841, 9s. 3jd. ; barren land or otherwise 
unassessed, 10,311 acres; total cultivated and cultivable, 29,192; 
cultivated, 14,600 ; average revenue per acre, on total area, 5d. ; on 
total cultivated and cultivable, jd. ; on cultivated land, is. i|d. 
This pargand is situated in the north-cast of the District, and is 
divided into two distinct portions by the intervening pargand of 
Kdsimnagar. The northern portion is the more healthy and 
prosperous of the two, and contains the town and police station 
of Gijol. The southern portion, which is bounded on the south 
and east by the river Tingan, is mostly occupied with jungle. Its 
chief place is Kishanpur, a populous market village. The soil is 
principally mutHdr^ which yields abundant rice crops ; but the cold- 
weather crops are unimportant The climate is exceedingly damp, 
and iar from healthy. The jungle portion of pargand is almost 
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deadijr at certain seasonsi— Tiom December to Januaiy, and again 
when the waten of the /InSr begin to stagnatei between the end of 
March and the end of May. The inhabitants, especially in \hc 
southern portion, have a weak and sickly appearance. 

(40) RocANPua : area, 40,853 acres, or 63-83 square miles, with 
a land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, of £iyi 9 ^ 
16s. io|d. According to the Board of Revenue returns, the area is 
48,853 acres, or 76-33 square miles, and the land revenue is £10^2^ 
8s. od The number of estates is 15. According to the calculations 
of the Revenue Surveyor, the barren or otherwise unassessed land is 
i8,8a8 acres ; the total cultivated and cultivable, 22,025 ; the culti- 
vated, 11,000; the average revenue per acre is, on the total area, 
8d. ; on the total cultivated and cultivable, is. 3d. ; on the cultivated 
land, 2s. 6d. This pargand lies to the east of the town of Old 
Maldah, the Mahinandi forming the western and the Tingan 
the south-eastern boundary. It is exceedingly intermixed with a 
pargand of the same name belonging to the District of Dinijpur. 
It was found necessary to survey the two together, a circumstance 
which may perhaps account for the discrepancies in the area and 
land revenue shown above. The soil in the neighbourhood of 
the Mahdnandi is of a loose and sandy nature, and produces ex- 
cellent and abundant crops both of rice and the more valuable 
products. In the middle of the pargand and towards the Tingan 
the lands are so moist as to be unfit for anything but ^ro rice. Half 
the whole surface is covered with impenetrable jungle, the haunt of 
all manner of wild beasts. There are several considerable jAt/s or 
swamps ; the largest is called the Jalkar Bathin, which swarms with 
fish, and is let out by the proprietor to fishermen. It is connected 
with the Tingan by two nJ/ds, and was formerly joined in a similar 
way to the Mahinandl Besides the town of Old Maldah, of which 
a description has already been given, the remaining places of some 
importance are Mangalbiri and Mabirikpur. The climate is ex- 
cessively damp and unhealthy. It is positively fatal to strangers 
immediately after the rains, and between the months of April and 
June. This pargand now forms part of the Chinchil estates, having 
been purchased by the late Riji in 1850, in the name of his wife, 
when put up at public auction for anears of revenue. For the fint 
five yean the purchaser appean to have failed to collect even the 
Government revenue. He then attempted to raise the rents of the 
cultivators, which involved him in greater difficulties ; and he was 
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ahnnately obHged to reioft to the alteneti«e of letdaf die whole 
purpnU out to fiunn. The ftnncr has erer siiice coodnued 10 
possessioii ; and oonseqacndj Mr. Reily, the manager of the Chdn- 
chil estates under the Court of Wards, from whose leport the above 
Acts are drawn, was unable to furnish any accurate statistics con- 
cerning the present condition of this 

(41) Sam BALP ua : mentioned as a separate par^ami by the Col- 
lector, but not included in either of the two other returns. Apparently 
it was formerly situated in the District of Pumiah, but being entirely 
surrounded by pargands belonging to Maldah, has now been trans- 
ferred to the latter District 

(43) Shas^hazari or Bralasari : not included in the Board of 
Revenue returns ; area, 36,071 acres, or 4073 square miles ; land 
revenue, mO; barren land, 4000 acres ; total cultivated and culti- 
vable, 33,071 ; cultivated, 11,000. This pargand is tnXwAy Ukkirdj 
or rent-free. Some account of the origin of the grant has been given 
in the course of describing the land tenures of the District. The 
river Mahinandi forma the natural western boundary of the whole 
of the compact portion of the pargand. The only towns of any note 
are situated in fragments detached from this central portion. Shih- 
pur is in pargand Rokanpur, some three miles south of Old Maldah, 
on the Mahinandi. Pakharii is in pargand Sambalpur, and the 
same mamd also contains the large town of Pfrganj, on the western 
bank of the Mahinandi. All these towns are plentifully supplied 
with shops, and a few hdts or markets are held in some of the 
villages of the comp>act portion of the pargand. The main road 
from Maldah to Dinijpur cuts across the south-eastern comer, and 
for about six miles of its length is fringed with the scattered ruins 
and monuments of Panduah or Peruah, which have already been 
described. The lands are low, and never require irrigation. They 
produce rice and mustard-seed abundantly, and a little mulberry. 
The people are puny, weak, and miserable in appearance, especially 
in the parts away from the Mahinandi. The principal diseases 
are intermittent fever, accompanied by ague, dropsy, and splenitis. 
Vast numbers must be carried off by fever every year, but still there 
I appears to be no want of population, except in the jungly tracts, 
llie apathy of all classes during the sickly season is astonishing. 
They think and speak of sickness and death as a matter of course, 
and when attacked will often pertinaciously, refuse any kind of 
remed). 
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(43) SHRRPCit Fathi Khana : area, 4660 aoes, or 7*s8 square 
miles; 3 estates; land revenue, ;fi8e, 3SL s|d.; barren land dr 
otherwise unassessed, 347 acres; total cultivated and cultivable 
4313; cultivated, 4013; average revenue per acre, on total area, 
9jd. ; on total cultivated and cultivable, lod. ; on cultivated land, 
]o|d. This parganAt which is tolerably compact, is situated 
between the Ganges and the ruins of Gaur. It is very highly 
cultivated, and produces all manner of crops. The towns are 
Nirdinpur, Sherpur, Dabipur, and Chandpur ; and there are besides 
many flourishing villages. The people appear robust and active, 
from which it may be inferred that the climate is not unhealthy. 

(44) Sherpur Hijrapvr : area, 478 acres, or 074 of a square 
mile; i estate; land revenue, ;fi7, 3s. 7^.; barren land or 
otherwise unassessed, nit ; total' cultivated and cultivable, 478 
acres ; cultivated, 400 ; average revenue per acre, on total area 
and total cultivated and cultivable, 8|d. ; on cultivated land, io|d. 
A description of this farputd has been included in that already 
given for (16) Chandidi. 

(45) Shershahabad : area, 106,568 acres, or 166*50 square miles ; 
15 estates; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 

Sid. ; according to the Board of Revehue returns, 
j^4502, I as. od. ; barren land or otherwise unassessed, 13,570 
acres ; total cultivated and cultivable, 93,998 ; cultivated, 68,666 ; 
average revenue per acre, on total area, 7}d. ; on total cultivated 
and cultivable, 8^. ; on cultivated land, is. This pargand, which 
is the most extensive in the District, is very irregularly shaped, and 
has many detached fragments. One of these fragments is situated 
on the farther side of the Ganges, within the District of Murshlddbdd, 
and another on the eastern bank of the Mahinandd; but the 
central portion lies between these two rivers, and surrounds the 
ruins of Gaur. The Pigid is the only river which intersects it in 
any part; but there are besides sev^ large ndldt flowing ftom 
the numerous JMUt. The towns are Rinlhdthf, SlbganJ (a tkdni or 
police station), Dauldtpur, and Kinsdt The two last an marts of 
very old standing for all sorts of native produce. There is a large 
indigo concern at Tartipur, and a silk filature, belonging to Mesam. 
Watson & Ca, at Bdiu Ghari^ The soil produces all ■«*■»■««> of 
crops without iiiigatioo, and does not require much tillage^ owu^ 
to its loose nature. 

(46) Shiearpur: area, ao,8a6 acres, or 31*54 square miles; 9 
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OHtes; land revenue, ^^405, 15$. 8|d ; barren hnd or otherwiae 
massessed, 8414 acres; total cultivated and cultivable, it,4ia; 
:nltivated, 6000 ; average revenue per acre, on total area, 4)d, ; on 
total cultivated and cultivable, 7,(1 ; on cultivated land, is. 4d. 
This fargmA is very much intenniied with another farguiA of 
the same name in the District of Dindjpur. It occupies that 
portion of Maldah District which is enclosed between the Tdngan 
and Pumabhabi rivers. PargaiiA Ajhor foims a sharp boundary 
to the north, on the cast comes the District of Dindjpur, and the 
Mahdnandd closes the western comer. The only town is Bangdbdri, 
in this western comer. Two-thirds are covered by jungle, which 
is ni""nsr impenetrable, and affords one of the most celebrated 
hunting grounds in Bengal. The landowners make a considerable 
profit from the sale of the cane, reed, and grass jungle. The 
grass is carried down the rivers in immense ((uantities, and is 
used for repairing the (happttrs or roofs of the native trading 
boats, which frc«|uently put into the mouth of the Mahdnandd for 
this purpose. The reeds are made into charcoal by the village 
blacksmiths. Tillage is not much practised. The seed is simply 
sown broadcast, and then hanowed ; but even the harrow is not 
always used. rice is very extensively cultivated, being sown in 
the dampest p.srts. When the crop is ripe, there is ve'ry often a foot 
or two of water over the roots ; and in such a case the cultivators 
come in canoes and cut off the ears of grain, leaving the straw to 
rot in the water. The climate is excessively damp and unhealthy. 
'I'lio Revenue Surveyor reports that his own establishment suffered 
very severely from fever in this farganA. He remarked that when 
an easterly or south-easterly wind prevailed, sickness invariably fol- 
lowed, and that a wind from the west drove the sickness away. 

(47) SojAiNACAR ; not mentioned by the Collector, nor included 
in the Board of Revenue returns ; area, * 7 . 9 ** acres, or 4370 
square miles; land revenue included in the amount given for^ee- 
ganA (a) Akbaribfid; banen land or otherwise unassessed, 489 
acres; total cultivated and cultiv.able, 37148^ > cultivated, 

This patgatiA is described by the Revenue Surveyor as being com- 
pletely separated from the rest of the District by intervening portions 
of Pumiah, and apparently, judging from its omission in the other 
catalogues, it must now have been annexed to the latter District. 

(48) SuLTANCANj: area, 16,33* ot * 5 ' 5 * square miles; 

35 esutes; land revenue, according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
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;^8i8^ i6t. 4|d.; aocofding to the Board of Revenue retunst 
;^8oa, lan od. ; bairen land or otherwise unassessed, 3319 acres ; 
total cultivated and cultivable, 14,01a; cultivated, 9138; avenge 
revenue per acre, on total area, is. ; on total cultivated and cul- 
tivable, IS. ad.; on cultivated land, la 9}d. This parganA is 
situated in the west of the District Its bnds extend to both 
banks of the Ganges, and it has also several detached fragments 
in other porgttnis to the south of its central part These detached 
portions are very highly cultivated ; but the soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ganges is of inferior quality, bein^ always liable to 
excessive deposits of sand from the river. In two places the 
Ganges has (185 a) broken through the pargani, and each suc- 
cessive year its course suffers some change. A newly formed ckar 
has scarcely time to become valuable before it is swept away and 
another formed, perhaps on the farther side of the river. Disputes 
concerning the property in these alluvial accretions, and the right 
of fishing in the numerous dhin, which are created in a similar 
way, are of perpetual occurrence; but the unceasing activity of 
the river rarely allows them to reach a final settlement The 
PigU river flows through the south-eastern comer of the pargand, 
and has thrown off a large dhdr near the village of Jot Paran, which 
in a great measure protects this tract from the incursions of the 
Ganges. The chief towns are Lakhipur and Sultinganj. 

(49) Wazirpur: area, 37,987 acres, or 4373 square miles; i 
estate; land revenue, ,^400, ros. 3|d. ; barren land or otherwise 
unassessed, 355 ; total cultivated and cultivable, 37,631 ; cultivated, 
30 , 000 ; average revenue per acre, on total area and on total cul- 
tivated and cultivable, 3)d. ; on cultivated land, 4}d. A general 
description of this pargand has been included in that already given 
for (ir) Bdnsdol Paltapur. It contains the flourishing village and 
police station of Gumishtipur, which possesses a large Mxdr and 
also a market {hdt) held twice a week. The market extends into 
the village, but the principal business appears to be transacted under 
the shade of a celebrated banian tree in the immediate vicinity of 
the Mtdr, The stems of this tree are about twenty in number, 
and average from 90 to too feet in height. Many blacksmiths 
have located themselves here, and work under two immense 
ehappan or grass-roofed sheds. The Revenue Surveyor sUtes that 
he has seen no less than forty pairs of bellows at work at the «»"»- 
time, but the worknumship is very indifferent 
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The catalogue o^par^andi given above yields the following totals, 
which must be received with caution, as they dilTcr from one another, 
and do not refer to the same dates ; — 1 otal of far^^nds^ according 
to the Revenue Surveyor in 1852, 39; according to the Hoard 
Revenue returns, year not given, but ccrt.iinly |>osterior to the 
Revenue Survey, 37; according to the Collector in 1870, 47: 
grand total, arrived at by a collation of these three returns, 49. 
Number of estates according to the Hoard of Kevenue returns, 
501. Total area, according to the Kevenue Survevor, 824,520 acres, 
or 1288*31 square miles; according to the Hoard of Kevenue re- 
turns (after a correction of manifest misprints), 740,982 acres, or 
1 15778 square miles. Total land revenue, aiiorilmg to the Kevenue 
Surveyor, jC^S* 343 t 3 ^* i according to the Hoard of Kevenue 

returns, jC^ 9 * 9 ^ 3 i i remaining totals and averages come 

solely from the Revenue Surveyor. Total of land barren or otherwise 
unassessed, 153,808 acres; total cultivated and diltivable, 670,713 ; 
total cultivated, 426,583. Average revenue per acre, on total area 
(exclusive of Idkhirdj)^ 7ld. , on total <ulii\at«.d and i ultivahle, 9d. ; 
on cultivated land, qjd. 'I'he latest figures, in correction of the 
above totals, are as follow : — Area as returned t>y the Houndary 
Commissioner in September 1874, exclusive of the larger riven, 
180664 square miles; number of estates in 1873, 560, and land 
revenue in the same year, ^^37,625, 12s. od , as given by the 
Deputy-Collector in his rci)ort on the land tenures of that dale. 

Mkdicai. A.spf.ct ANii Mf.teorolo<,y — The District of Maldah 
IS considered less unhealthy than the Districts of Pumiah, Dinij- 
pur, and Kdjshdhf, which bound it on the north, east, and south- 
east. Its eastern jiortion, which is covered with jungles and 
swamps, and where the soil is a damp clay, is exposed to the 
same malarious fever which prevails in the neighbouring Districts; 
but the population of this region is comjiaratively small, and conse- 
quently the total amount of sickness is less than might be ex|>c€Ced. 
The banks of the Mahinandi and the greater |>ortion of the tract 
that lies between that river and the Ganges are favoured by more 
wholesome conditions of soil and chinalc, and are probably lest 
obnoxious to disease than the average of Ikngal. 

The year is divided into the three usual seasons. The rainy 
season commences about the middle of June and continiic.s well on 
into October. The greatest amount of rain usually fills U'lwcen the 
second w'eek of July and the second week of Scptcmlicr. The 
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prevailing direction of the wind is S. E. ; it often blows a strong 
gale, but never approaches the strength of a cyclone. Hail-storms 
at this time arc not imfrequent. In 1865 there was a violent storm, 
which wrought great dc'itriH tion among the crops, and rendered 
uninhabitable the grass built huts of the poorer classes. Some of 
the stones which fell during this storm are said to have been from 
one to two pounds m weight. During the rainy season, ])ersons of 
a rheumatic diatiiesis suffer most ; and, as a rule, fever, cholera, and 
small-pox disappear. I'he cold season lasts from the third week of 
October to the middle of February. As the waters caused by the 
river floods begin to dry u|), fever of a malarious nature breaks out 
in all parts of the District. Presently cholera makes its appear- 
ance, and last of all small pox. 'I'hc wind blows from N.VV., 
the nights are cold and dewy, and the mornings generally foggy, 
'rhe hot weather begins iii February and lasts till June. During 
the last tw'o months the he.'it becomes almost unbearable, and the 
atmos|)here is, as it were, stagnant. 'I'he general direction of the 
w'ind IS from S.K. to .S W. ; but occasionally it will shift to N. 01 
N.W., and blow Molently tiK a short lime, driving a few clouds, 
which fall in a shower of lain, ( holcra and small-j)OX will often 
linger on during this sc.ison, but diairluea and dysentery arc the 
most common iltsorders. 

'rile aver ige tempcr.itiire for the five years ending 1869 is reported 
by the Civil Surgeon to be 70’ 00 De returns the average rainfall 
for the s:ime perunl at 55 ;:6 in< hes. I'he .Meteorological Depart- 
ment gives tiie following as the numthly rainfall for the year 1871. 
taken at the (.'i\il StaiM>ii of English Hazir, which is 160 feel 
above the seaUwel — january, ////, February, o'oz of an inch, 
March* rfu im hes . April, 17-2, May, 3*86; June, 9 63; July, 
14*99 ; August, 012 , September, zo jz ; October, 4*52 ; November, 
ml , December, m! total for the year, 62'69 inches. The same 
authority thus returns the moiuhly rainfall for 1872 : January, 0*09; 
February, 1*34; Manh, 002; April, 0-49; May, 2*81; June, 
11-84; July. August, 569; Sejitember, 7*72; October, 

8'o8 ; November, ////; December, w/. total rainfall for the year, 
52*51 inches. 

Diskases. — There arc no diseases in Maldah District of a strictly 
endemic type. Outbreaks of malarious fever, cholera, and small- 
pox recur with regularity at certain seasons of the year, but none of 
these continue with such persistence as to be properly classed with 
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endemics. Epiilemlc sninlI.|iox is romiuntivcly rnrc ; but ihc uni- 
versal practice of inoculation product's an annual crop of outbreaks 
in the several villages. Kpidcmic fever of a distinctly malarious 
character always accompanies the cessation of the rains. The 
disorder is of an intermittent t>f>e, and amenalde to medical tre.it 
inent. Deaths from this cause, however, arc very common, beinj* 
|iartly caused by neglect and partly by the mismanagement of the 
kiilnrdjs or native practitioners. The essential principle of their 
method is to enforce abstinence from all fooil for at least seven days 
from the first seizure, provided at least that their patient siirvives 
so long. The Civil Surgeon is of opinion that the only real pre- 
ventive of this fever is to Ik? found in the extension of cultivation, 
which would tend to remove its two m.nn sources, the jungles 
and the swamps. Cholera, like the other epidemics, is regularly 
heard of first in the outlying jiarts of the District, and then extends 
to the central and more highly cultivated portions. There are two 
separate seasons for its appearance, — during October, Noveml>er, 
and December, together with fever after the rains, and again during 
March, Ajiril, an<l May. Sometimes cholera will suddenly ap|>ear 
and carry off a few persons, and then disa))pear with equal sud«len- 
ness. At other times it will drag on for months, until the next rains 
set in. During the actual rainy season cholera is of very rare oc- 
currence. The commencement of an outbreak is marked by a few 
mild attacks ; then will come the climax, when both the numlier of 
attacks and their virulence are greatest , and lastly it will die away, 
as if worn out Its attacks sometimes alternate in a most perplexing 
way with malarious fever. It is of course imivossibic to give any sta- 
tistical information showing the mortality caused by these epidemics 
among the general population of the I )istnct I'he following figures, 
furnished by the Civil Surgeon, illustrate an outbreak of cholera 
which took place in the Maldah jail in 1868: — Avenge daily strength 
of the prison population, 87*68; number attacked by cholera, la ; 
percentage of attacks to total strength, 1 j'69 ; percentage of deaths 
to number attacked, 15 ; percentage of deaths to toul strength, 
3 ' 4 >« The Civil Surgeon has also supplied two tables, showing the 
average rate of sickness and mortality in the Maldah jail for a 
period of forty-eight years. I am not sure that the figures are 
entirely accurate, especially in the earlier yc.irs, and it wouhl be 
most hazardous to draw from them any general conclusions. I 
print them, however, in the form in which they were sent, merely 
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addini; the columns of percentages. The fint table, which coven 
the thirty-one years from 1832-52, gives the average daily strength 
of the prisoners, the total numlier of admissions into hospital, 
and the number of deaths in each year. The second table, which 
extends over a later period, from 1852-69, also classifies the diseases 
of the sick prisoners : — 


TAIII.Ii 1 ., SHOWIKli THE AVERAGE DaILV SfRENCTH AND THE 
Number oe Admissions into Hospital and Deaths among 
THE Prisoners in the Maldah Jail erom 1823 to 1852. 
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Table II., showing the Avekace Daily Sybehcth and the 
Diseases from which Admissions into Hosfital and 
Deaths occurred among the Prisoners in the Maldah 
Jail from 1853 to 1869. 
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No epidemic disease among the cattle has been observed of late 
years in Maldah District 

The au/dr and fairs, which are numerous and well attended, 
have a most mischievous influence in the propagation of disease, 
especially in the case of cholera. The outbreak of cholera of 186S 
in the jail can be deflnitely traced to a prisoner who brought the 
disease with him from the great Muhammadan gathering in the 
mins of Paoduah. Id the same year, chblera brake out veiyaeverely 
at the bathing festival at Kinsit ; and as the pilgrims scattered, diey 
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carried the infection all over Maldah, and into the neighbouring 
District! 

Indigenous Drugs.— The following is a list of the more im- 
portant vegetable medicines used in the District, as returned 
by the Civil Surgeon, upon whose accuracy I entirely depend for 
the botanical names (i) Chiretd (Agathotes chirayta) ; an infusion 
of the stem is used as a febrifuge and a bitter tonic. (2) Kat- 
karanji (Caesalpinia bonduc) ; the seed is used as a febrifuge. (3) 
KmhUA (Nux vomica) ; the seed is used as a tonic for the nerves 
in paralysis, as an aphrodisiac, and a febrifuge. (4) Khet paprd 
(Oldenlandia biflora) ; the juice of the fresh leaves and the stem 
is used as a tonic and febrifuge. (5) Guhvichd (Cocculus cordi- 
folius) ; the juice is used as a febrifuge and tonic. (6) Bkdrt 
(Clerodendron viscosum) ; juice of the leaves used as a febrifuge 
and bitter tonic. (7) Kdlapndth (AndrographLs paniculata) ; used as 
a tonic and febrifuge. (8) Mm (Azadiracta Indica) ; the bark is 
used as a tonic and febrifuge, and is boded as an application to sores. 
(9) Kdladdnd (Pharbitis nil) ; the seed is used as a purgative. (10) 
Karpur (Camphora); used as a stimulant. (11) Ghnid kumdn ; 
used as a laxative and .substitute for the aloe of our pharmacopoeia. 
(12) (Acacia catechu); used as an astringent tonic. This 

plant is not of indigenous, growth, but has to be imported. (13) 
Kurehl (VVrightia antidysentcria) ; a decoction of the bark is used 
in dysentery and dinrrhiea. (14) Tkulkuri and thdnkun (Hydro- 
cotyle Asiatica) ; the juice of the stem and leaves is given to 
children for dysentery and diarrhiea. (15) ^r/(/Kgle marmelos) ; 
the pulp of the fruit is administered as an astringent and demulcent 
in cases of dysentery. (16) Amll or Mul (Tamarindus Indica); 
a laxative and demulcent in dysentery. ( 1 7) Jan^i haritakl (Termi- 
nalia Chebula) ; the seed is used as a stomachic laxative in dysen- 
tery and dyspepsia. (18) hdh^ul (Plantago is|>agula) ; a demulcent 
in dysentery and diarrhm.!. 

Native Practitioners. — ^Thc kahirdjs^ or native practitionen, 
arrange all diKa.ses under certain definite classes, and for each class 
adopt a mode of treatment and a set of prescriptions which have 
been handed down from remote antiquity in the Sanskrit works 
on medicine. Idiopathic fevers, and all local internal inflammations 
manifested by febrile symptoms externally, are treated in the same 
way. Starvation for a period of at least a week is so universally 
ordered by the kMrdjt^ and so generally admitted by the unpro- 
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tcMonal public is the one lutunl plan, that any treatment without 
it is viewed with suspicion, and the cures are considered imperfect 
No doubt this native method will often be of service in ephemeral 
or other slight attacks of fever, but it is most dangerous in severe 
and complicated cases. The pulse is the only guide followed in 
the diagnosis. Purgatives are rarely administered, through fear of 
inducing d3rsentcry, which is considered to be a most serious com- 
plication. Dysentery is treated on the cooling plan, whic h must be 
admitted to be most successful in con(|uering acute cuaiks^ The 
medicines used in these cases are mostly the juices of certain fresh 
vegetable drugs, which arc demulcent and mildly laxative. tThese 
drugs are not always to be found in their medical treatises, and 
are kept as a secret. Some of them have been enumeratetl on the 
previous page. Purgatives arc avoided, as being calculated to do 
more harm than good, on account of their irritating pro|H:rty. When 
dysentery becomes chronic, the kabmijs are much less able to 
deal with it ; and they hnd a similar dillkulty with diarrhccx In 
these disorders, also, the pulse is their sole guide ; they hardly ever 
examine the tongue, much less the evacuations. For the treatment 
of cholera there is no traditional method, nor is any mention of 
this disease to be found in the old Hindu books. As a rule, the 
kabirdjs avoid having anything to do with this new fonn of pestilence, 
which thoroughly cowes the whole ]>eople. The few who do at- 
tempt to treat it depend entirely u|>on astringents and narcotics. 
The Civil Surgeon has furnished some of the favourite |ircscriptions 
of the kabirdjs^ from which I select the following, as of a certain 
interest to the professional reader :^(i) Mritatijdi^ or death<on- 
quering pill, for acute fever : aconite, 1 |iart ; sulphurct of mercury, 
a ; borax burnt, 1 ; black pepper, 1 ; chili, or long |icp|>cr, 1, — to 
lie mixed and made into pills of the size of a «ecd or small 

|>ea, and to be taken in ginger juice. (2) lAikskmi biids, or good- 
fortune - enjoying pill, for sub-acute fever; c.'ilx of talc, 8 parts, 
sulphuret of mercury, 4 ; camphor, 1 ; nutmeg, 1 ; bnkitii seed, 1 ; 
daiuri seed, 1 ; bariedid^ 1 ; j ; bhdnf^ (hemp) seed, 2 , 

earth-gourd, t ; tdtdmml (Asparagus seniiento^^iis), 2 , f^akkurt 
(Tribulus lanuginosus), a ; gorakhackauhd^ 2, — to Ih; mixed together 
with pdm or betel-leaf juice, and made into fiills of the size ol 
a rati seed. (3) Sdik bka/rjit, or cold-exf telling pill, for ague 
accompanied by distinct shivering or cold stages: sulphuret ot 
mercury, 2 parts; orpiment, i; bluestone, 1; borax, r,— to be 
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mixed together well with the juice of karaid (Momordica Chanuitia) 
for 24 hours, then pounded in a copper mortar for 24 hours, and 
finally dried in a sand-bath and powdered Dose, 50 grains, to be 
taken with pdn or with black pepper. 

Charitable Dispensary. — There is only one dispensary in the 
District, situated at the Civil Station of English hiiir. It was 
established in 1861, and the entire hospital was rebuilt in 1872. 
The Government pays the salary of a resident native doctor, and 
furnishes without charge a supply of surgical instruments and 
European medicines. The current expenses are more than satis- 
fied by private subscriptions. For 1871 the statistics are as follow : 
—In-door patients, total treated, 81 ; relieved or recovered, 32 ; 
not improved or ceased to attend, 19 ; died, 29 ; 1 remaining in 
hospital at the close of the year; daily average number of sick, 
3-24. Out-door patients, total treated, 4436 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 37*11 ; number of important operations, 7 ; of minor opera- 
tions, 13. The high rate of mortality is to be attributed to the 
sickness caused by the excessive rains and floods which occurred 
in this year. Cholera, small-pox, and fever were unusually pre- 
valent. The statistics of 1872, which was a less exceptional year, 
show that 77 in-door patients in all were treated, of whom 50 were 
cured, 16 did not improve, 9 died, and a remained at the end of 
the year. The average daily attendance was 3*12. The out-door 
patients numbered 3760, and the average daily attendance was 
33*66. The total number of operations was 108, of which ii are 
classed as important, and 97 as minor. In 1871 the total income 
of the dispensary, including balance in hand, amounted to ^198, 
17s. 8|d., and the expenditure to ^^95, 149- Ad.; the total cost 
to Government being ^66, 6s. 5|d. In 1872 the income amounted 
to jft65, 8s. od., of which sum Government contributed ^£*70; 
and the expenditure was ^236, 14a od., of which ^£172, 12a od. 
was absorb^ by the building of the new hospiul. 

Vital STATisTica— A new system of registration was adopted in 
1873, under which the accurate collection of births and deaths was 
confined only to a few selected areaa The urban area selected in 
Maldah is the town of English Bdxdr, in which the death-rate duriog 
1873 9ras ascertained to be 30*32 per thousand. The rural ana 
comprises Maldah town and eight adjoining villages^ where the 
corresponding death-rate was 35*97. 
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R ANGPUR, a District of the Rdjshdhi Kuih-Behar Commis- 
sioncrsliip, is situated between 25* 2' 50" and 26* 19' jo" 
north latitude, and 88" 47' o" and 89* 55' 30" east longitude. It 
contains a total area, after recent transfers, as returned by the 
Boundary Commissioner in November 1874, of 3411*54 square 
miles, exclusive of the larger rivers. The Census Re|>orl of 1872 
disclosed a total |>oi)ulation of 2,149,972 souls. For the pur- 

* The principal offuial sources from which this Siati&iical Account hat been 
compiled arc as follow .--(1) Answers to my five series of questions, specially 
furnished to me by the Di^rki officers, and M^ned liy Mr. U. Porter, C.S., and Mr 
J. Crawford, C.S ^1870-71). (2) Ur liuchan.'in ll.nmiltons MS. Slalislical Survey 
of Rangpur Uistrid. cumluctcd 1809-13. Report on the UKlncluf Kangpur, 
hy Mr. E. C». Clancr, C S., ofTKiating M.igislralc and Colleclor (1873). (4) 

Report on the Agncullui.-il Smiisucs of Rangpur for l 87 *- 73 . *7 8aUi Goiiil 
Chandra Das. iHq^ily-Collcilor. (5) CitiMiH Rrivul of Ih ngnl. 1872, uilh 
subsequent DiMrici Ci nsui 1 ompilation in 1873# by Mr. C. h. Magrath, C..S. 
(6) Special Report on prcv.nling rales of rent for different dcM.ii|mons of land 
(1872). (7) Annu.nl Re|Mjrl^ of the CommiHsioni r of the Kajnhahi Divisum 

1871-73. (*) Annu.nl kepf>rls of the InH|ieclor (icneral of Police, paniculatly 

that for 1872. (9) kejHu s ' f ihc In'.piilor-Crneral of JaiU for 1870 and 1872, 

with special stalislics for 1S56 57. 1860-61, and 1H70, compikd in hi* office. 
(10) Annual Reports of the Director of Public luMructioii, esi>icially that for 
1872-73, with sfiecial Educational Stati\tics compilcil for ihc )ear* 1856-57, 
1860-61. and 1870-71. ill) Postal .Slali*lics for llic yearn 1S61 62, 1865-66, 
and 1870-71, compiled in the office of the Uirector-fJcncral of Pod Offices. (12) 
Board of Revenue's Pargana Slaiislics. (IJ) Siaicmenl of areas laiiliMle*, firngi- 
lodn, etc, furnished by the Surveyor-General. (14) Annual Reports of Ihc 
Meteorological Department for 1871 and 187a. (15) Meibcal Report fomishcd 
tome by the Civil Surgeon. (16) Annual Keporls on the Chaiitablc Dinpcnfanes 
of Bengal for 1871 and 1872. 
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poses of the Census, the total area of the District was taken at 
3476 square miles ; and for the sake of uniformity I have adopted 
this number as the basis of all calculations for population ave- 
rages. The Civil Station and administrative head-quarters of the 
District is Rangpur town, situated in 25* 44' 55'' north latitude and 
89^ if 40" east longitude. Within the same municipal limits is 
Mahiganj, the largest town in the District, which lies three or four 
miles to the south-east of the Civil Station. 

Boundaries. —The District is bounded on the north by the 
District of Jalpiigurf and the semi-independent native state of 
Kuch Behar, on the east by the Brahmaputra river and the 
Districts of Goilpdri and Maimansinh, on the south by Bogri 
District, and on the east by the Districts of Dindjpur and Jal- 
j)digurf. 

Jurisdiction and Brief Historical Sketch. — The tract com- 
prised within the British District of Rangpur was formerly the 
western part of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kdmnlp. This 
realm appears to have attained its greatest prosperity under Rdjd 
Nildmbhar, who was treacherously overthrown, about the close of the 
fifteenth century, by Husdin Shdh, king of Bengal. On the con- 
quest of the independent kingdom of Bengal by the Afghdn 
general Sher Shdh, subsequently Kmperor of Dehli, Rangpur was 
apparently incorporated with the empire. During the turbulent 
IKTioil which followed the death of Sher Shdh, it threw off allegiance 
to Dehli, and was ruled for about forty years by aboriginal princes 
of the Koch or Kuch Behar dynasty. In 1584 the district was 
re-annexed to the empire by Akbar, although it was not till 1660-61 
that it was completely subjugated by the generals of Aurangzeb. 
Thereupon the district was re-named Fakfrkundf. It formed, 
together with the pargand of Kundf in the sarkdr of Bdjuhdya, 
and the chakLi of (iordghdt, the Province of Rangpur as it was 
constituted when it passed under the rule of the East India 
Company, by the farmdn of the Emperor Shdh Alam in 1765. 
Within the same jurisdiction was also comprised the extensive 
district of Rdngdmdtf, which lay on both sides of the river 
Brahmaputra, and stretched eastwards to the then independent 
kingdom of Assam. In 1773 the adjacent state of Kuch Behar 
became dependent on British protection, and subject to the pay- 
ment of a tribute of half its annual revenues into the Rangpur 
treasury. 
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RANGPUR INSURRECTION OF 1783, 

The records of the earlier years of our administration prtKnt a 
typical picture of the general condition of the country at the time 
off and for many years subsequent to, the accession of the East 
India Company to the diwdnl or financial administration of 
Bengal. 

The following account of an insurrection among the |>easantry, 
caused by the tyranny and exactions of the native revenue farmer, 
and of the disturbed state of the ProvincV, as set forth in the old 
records, is condensed from an excellent report on the District by 
the Collector, Mr. Glazier (1873) : — 

‘The Districts of Rangpur, Dindjpur, and Idrdkpur were let out 
in farm for the years 1781-83 to a Muhammadan, at a government 
rental considerably above the old assessment. The iHunin (finance 
minister) of Dindjpur, Rdjd Debi Sinh, became surety for the 
farmer, and in the end revealed himself as the real print ijial. 
Large balances accrued in 1781, owing to bad management , and in 
the following year the cultivators (aided by the landholders, who 
had been ousted from possession when their lands were let out in 
farm) enforced deductions of nearly four IMs of ru|)ces (X40.000). 
In the end there was discovered a balance of aliout six iMis of 
rupees (j^6o,ooo) ; and to realize this deficit before the rx|>iraiion 
of his lease, the farmer had recourse to every means that lay in his 
power. 

‘In January 1783 the Rangpur cultivators suddenly rose in 
rebellion, and drove out the revenue officers. They set fortli their 
grievances in a statement submitted to the C'olleclor of the District, 
who, on hearing of the rising, had made an attempt to apfieasc 
them. They complained of the levy of a tax known as darixnlld, 
the nature of which docs not clearly appear, and also of the discount 
they had to pay for the exchange of local or ndniyani ru|>ces into 
Arcot rupees, in which their rental was fwyabic. 'I'he Collector 
agreed to revert to the previous revenue demand, and the cultiva- 
tors expressed themselves satisfied, and apparently disjHrrscd. 1‘his 
concession, however, did not dispose of the cjuestion of the large 
balances which had accumulated, and the malcontents soon again 
assembled in larger numbers than before. They fore cd the culti- 
vators of Kuch Behar to join them, and sent parties into Dindjpur 
to raise the people there. The insurgents romnntted several 
murders, and issued a proclamation that they would pay no more 
revenue. One of the leaders assumed the title of Naisdb; and a 
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tax called din^karchA^ or sedition tax. was levied for the expenses of 
the insurrection. 

* Matters now looked serious, and active measures were taken to 
put down the rising. Forces of barkaiulAts were sent out in various 
directions, and several encounters took place. In an attempt to 
burn Mughulhdt, the self-styled Nawdb's forces were defeated, md 
the Nawdl) himself wounded and taken prisoner. A party of sepoys 
iiniler Lieutenant Macdbnald marched to the north against the 
principal body of insurgents. A decisive engagement was fought 
near Pdtgrdm on the 2 2d February 17 S3. The sepoys disguised 
themselves by wearing white clothes over their uniform, and by that 
means got close to the rebels, who were utterly defeated ; sixty were 
left dead on the held, and many others were wounded and taken 
prisoners. 

‘ Two Commissions sat to inquire into this insurrection, and it 
was not till February 1789, in the time of Lord Cornwallis, that the 
final orders of (lovernment were issued. The loss of the large 
outstanding balances fell |)rinci|)a 11 y, if not wholly, upon Rdjd Debi 
Sinh, but, with the exception of the loss of his money, he escaped 
scot free. Har Kdm, a native of Kangpur, who had been the sub- 
farmer under Debi Sinh, and whose op|)ressions had brought about 
the rising, was sentence<l to imprisonment for one year, and after its 
expiration to be bimslied from the Districts of Rangpur and Dinij- 
pur. Five ringleaders of the insurgents w'ere also banished.' 

The general stale of the District at the close of the last cen- 
tury IS thus described in Mr. (fla/ier’s Report : — * Kangpur, as a 
frontier District bordering on Nepdl, Hhutdn, Kuch Rehar, and 
Assam, was peculiarly liable to be infested by banditti, who 
ravaged the lountry in armed bands numbering several hun- 
dreds. Hhitarband and Swariippur, detached portions of Rajshdhf, 
otTered great lai ilities for refuge. In 1784 a military force was 
despaicheil against several “herds of dakAits;' one of which 
infested the roail between Dindjpur and Rangpur. The tract of 
country l>ing south of the stations of Dinajpur and Rangpur, and 
west of the present District of Hogrd, towards the Ganges, was a 
favourite haunt ol these banditti, being far removed from any central 
authority. In 1787, Lieutenant Hrenan was employed in this 
quarter against a notorious leader of dakAits (gang robbers), named 
Bhawdni l*athak. He despatched a native officer, with twenty-four 
sepoys, in search of the robbers, who surprised Pathak, with sixty 
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of his followers, in their boats. A fight took place, in which Paihik 
himself and three of his lieutenants were killed, and eight wounded, 
besides forty-two taken prisoners. Pathak was a native of Bajpur, 
and was in league with another noted dakiUty named Majnu Shih, 
who made yearly raids from the southern side of the Ganges. We 
catch a glimpse from the Lieutenant's report of a female iakdii^ by 
name Debi Chaudhrdni, also in league with Pathak. She lived in 
boats, had a large force of biirkamidzs in her pay, and committed 
dakIdiU on her own account, bc.sidcs receiving a share of the booty 
obtained by Pathak. Her title of Chaudhrdni would imply that she 
was a tamlnddrt probably a |)etty one, else she need not have lived 
in boats for fear of capture. Regarding the complicity of the land- 
owners with the dakdits^ Lieutenant Hronan makes the following ob- 
servations **The princii)al uvnbiddrs in most parts of these Districts 
have always a banditti ready to let loose on such of their unfortunate 
neighbours as have any profierty worth seizing, and even the lives of 
the unhappy sufferers are seldom spared. I'he laminddn commit 
these outrages with the most perfect security, as there is no reward 
offered for their detection, and, from the dependence of the dakdilt 
upon them, they cannot be detected without bribery." 

* In 1789 we have an account of a large body of bandits who had 
occupied the Baikunthpur forest, which lies at the apex of the 
District, right under the hills, whence they issued on their predatory 
excursions. The forest was com|)osed of tree jungle interwoven 
with cane, and was impassable except by narrow binding paths, 
known only to the dakdi/s. The Collector got together a force of 
two hundred barkanddzs^ and held all the entrances into this forest. 
Some months elapsed before any tlecisive result was obtained. 
Several skirmishes ensued. The robbers were at length starved out ; 
some escaped into Nepdl and Bhutdn, but great numbers were 
captured, including their leader and several of his princifial associates. 
Within twelve months, in this and other |»arts of the District, the 
Collector arrested and brought to trial 549 dakdits. 

‘ l^rge bodies of Sanydsis traversed the District, levying contribu- 
tions on the villagers. In 1782 we read of a body of seven hundred 
persons, consisting of Sanydsfs and Musalmdn /akfrs, with horses, 
camels, elephants, and arms of all kinds. Lieutenant Macdonald was 
sent against them with 180 sepoys, and he brought in the leaders of 
the gang, but their followers escaped into the hills. 'I'hrce years later, 
as many as 1500 crossed the Brahmaputra at Diwdnganj ; they had 
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rockets, jinjal pieces, and no horses. Besides these wandering 
thieves, ihm were numbers of Sanyisfs who settled down in hermi- 
tages, which they fortified, and where they carried on their trade of 
money-lending, combined with daidUf. A report to the Board of 
Revenue, dated a9th April 1789, makes mention of the seizure of 
two dakdit boats of 80 and 100 cubits in length, belonging to head 
Sanyisis, and gives a detailed account of the oppressions practised 
by these scourges, not only on the Cultivators but on the tamlnddrs 
and their officers, whom they carried off and confined until their 
demands were satisfied. 

‘The sepoy officers had full occupation in dealing with local 
insurrections, gangs of daMi/s, raids from Nepdl, and troubles in 
Kuch Behar. The barkanddi establishment employed in the Dis- 
trict numbered three hundred men, afterwards reduced to half that 
strength after the successful operations of the Collector against the 
dakdiis. In addition to this establishment, a native officer and 
twenty-five sepoys were stationed at Baikunthpur, and a like force 
at Dimli. Boundary disputes between the saminddrs of adjoining 
Districts cropped up in abundance, sometimes resulting in riots and 
loss of life.’ 

Such was the state of Rangpur ninety years ago. At the present 
day it is a quiet Bengal District,— not a single soldier is sUtioned 
there, and such a thing as armed opposition to Government authority 
is unknown. Landed disputes, caused by the ever-changing cur- 
rents of the Brahmaputra, are still numerous ; but instead of being 
decided by club-law, as formerly, they are submitted to the peaceful 
arbitrament of the civil courts. By the close of the last century the 
improved administration which we had given to the people made 
itself felt. Order was firmly maintained ; and since that time 
Rangpur has 'rapidly advanced in prosperity. Organized gang 
robberies and agrarian crimes have been repressed by the in- 
creased efficiency of the police Education has been diffused 
among the people. The revenue has laigely developed, while a 
very much greater sum is now spent on the civil government The 
progress of the District will be fully dealt with in a subsequent 
section of this Account, when I come to treat of the Administrative 
Statistics. 

Chances in Jurisdiction. — Numerous changes have taken place 
in the jurisdiction of Rangpur since it passed under British adminis- 
tration in 1765, in consequence of which the District area has been 
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much duniaiihed. Ringfaidri and Dhubil, whidi, under the nine 
of North Ringpur, were formerly included in the District, have been 
erected into the new District of GoilpM, now included in the 
adjacent Province of Assam. Govindganj Fiscal Division, fotinerijr 
included in Rangpur, has been transferred to Bogrd; and the 
following thirteen Fiscal Divisions transferred from Bogri to Rang- 
pur; — Kibilpur, Bahiman - Kundl, Khimir Mahal, Babanpur, 
Mukhtipur, Sultinpur, Khis Tlluk, Bijitpur, Palistriri, Siksahar, 
Barisikpali, Kunj Goidghit, and Maimunthpur. The three police 
circuits (iMnds) of FakirganJ, Bodi, and SanyisikaU were trans- 
ferred to the newly - formed District of Jalpiigurf from the com- 
mencement of rShp. The thdud of Pdtgrim was alto separated 
from Rangpur and added to Jalpiiguri from the rst April rSyo. 
The criminal, revenue, and civil jurisdictions of Rangpur are not 
conterminous. Thus, the criming jurisdiction comprises an area 
of 34rr‘54 square miles, after a deduction of taj'a square miles lor 
the basins of large navigable rivers ; while the revenue area, after a 
similar deduction, amounts to 37*0 square miles. The difference 
betsreen the criminal and revenue jurisdictions arises from a portion 
ot pargand Pitilidahi being borne on the rent-roll of Rangpur, 
while it lies within the criminal jurisdiction of tAdi$d Diwinganj in 
Maimansinh District The civil jurisdiction of Rang|)ur extends 
over the whole of the neighbouring District of Bogrd. 

Physical Aspects and Supbrpicial Conficurai iun. — The 
District is one vast plain, without natural elevations of any 
kind. The greater part of it, particularly towards the east, 
is of a low level; and the Collector estimates that upwards of 
a third of the total area is inundated during the rainy season. 
The general inclination of the surface is from north-west to south- 
east, as indicated by the flow of the great rivers, the Brahma- 
putra, Tfstd, Kardtoyd, and Dharld. Besides these main channels, 
the whole District is intersected by a network of water-courses, form- 
ing cross lines of communication between the great rivers. The 
District contains, also, numerous jMs, or small stagnant sheets of 
water or marshes, found either in the deserted channels of streams, 
or formed by the overflowing of springs. The numbers and 
position of these jWs vary considerably at different times, the old 
onw either silting up, or becoming gradually obliterated by accumu- 
lations of decaying vegetation; while new ones are continually being 
formed by alterarions in the courses of the rivers, or from other 
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causes. In 1871 the Collector reported that these marshes were 
becoming less numerous and smaller in size than formerly. They 
still form, however, a source of unhealthiness ; and their reclamation, 
besides adding considerably to the cultivable area of the District, 
would be the greatest sanitary benefit that could be conferred upon 
the people. The northern portion of Rangpur (from the Civil 
Station northwards) abounds in large sandy plains, alternated with 
low loam and clay rice lands. 

River System. — ^Although the District is traversed by a network 
of streams and water-courses in every direction, the only rivers 
navigable throughout the year by trading boats of a hundred maundi, 
or from three to four tons burden, are the Brahmaputra and the 
TfsUL (Trisroti) ; and the navigation of the latter river is dangerous 
in the cold season, on account of the shoals and quicksands which 
form at its point of junction with the Brahmaputra. All the rivers 
of Rangpur are navigable by boats of about fifty maunds {2 tons) 
burden in the rainy season. Owing to the number of the channels, 
their frequent changes of course, and the varying names for the same 
stream in different places, it would be hopeless to attempt a detailed 
description of all the rivers in the District. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his ms. materials for Rangpur, written 
about the year 1809, thus describes the difficulty he experienced in 
pro|)crly tracing the rivers : — * Since the survey was made by Major 
Rennell (about thirty years ago), the rivers of this District have under- 
gone such changes that I find the utmost difficulty in tracing them. 
The soil is so light, and the rivers in descending from the moun- 
tains have acquired such force, that frequent and great changes 
are unavoidable. Old channels have been swept away, and new 
ones are constantly forming. The nomenclature is therefore ex- 
ceedingly difficult After tracing the name of a river for some 
distance, you all of a sudden lose it, and perhaps recover the same 
name at a distance of twenty miles, while many large rivers inter- 
vene, and no channel remains to assist in the discovery of the 
former connection. The old channels have not only lost their 
current of water, but have been entirely obliterated by cultivation, 
or by beds of sand throi\'n into them by newly -formed rivers. 
In some instances different portions of the same river remain, 
while others have been lost, and the inten^als are filled up by new 
channels ; so that apparently the same river has various names in 
different parts of its course. The confusion that has arisen from 
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these circumsunces is so grcit. that Major Rcnnell seens to have 
been ov e rpowe r ed, or unwilling to waste time in the investigation, 
and, owing to the contradictory accounts given by the natives, to 
have altogether avoided giving names to many of the rivers.' The 
following is a brief description the principal rivers of Rangpur, 
with their chief tributaries and oflEdioots. 

The Beahmaputra flows along the eastern boundary of the 
District, separating it from Ooilpiri and Maimansinh DistrkUL 
Many tracts of alluvial land, hon*ever, on the cast bank of the 
Brahmaputra belong to Rangpur, owing to the shifting character 
of the channel of the river ; some also on the western bonk are 
included within the jurisdiction of Godipird. The Brahmaputra 
first touches the District in its nonh-cast corner at MajhiiH, 
about eight miles south-west of Dhubri, the headquarters of a Sub* 
division in the neighbouring District of Godlfidrl It then skirts 
the eastern lx>undary, flowing almost due south for about eighty 
miles, till it finally leaves Rang|>ur at a village called Nalchii, in the 
extreme south-eastern comer of the District. The nrahmaputra is 
capable of floating native trading-boats of large burden throughout 
the year; and the light draught of the Assam steamers permits 
them to proceed up and down the river at all seasons. At 
times, however, the navigation is somewhat difficult In the rainy 
months the current is remarkably strong ; whilst in the dry season 
the large number of shoals and sandbanks which obstruct the 
channel renders the navigation difficult. The banks of the river 
are either abrupt or shelving, according as the current sets from one 
side of the stream or the other; the bod is sandy. The most notice- 
able features on this great river are the immense number of islands 
and sandbanks formed by its current, and the constant changes they 
undergo. On this subject I quote the following from Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton's us. Statistical Survey of Rangpur (1809) : — 'The islands 
of the Brahmaputra an<l its low banks arc undergoing constant 
changes. Wherever its current is directed against their sandy sides, 
they are undermined and swept away. But os the force of the cur- 
rent is always confined to a small portion of the channel, the sand 
thus carried away is deposited the moment it happens to escape out 
of the most rapid pans of the stream ; and this deposition increases 
rapidly whenever, (h>m the accumulation of sand, the stream is 
more completely diverted to other parts. The sand is often so 
rapidfy depoated that it rises almost level with the inundation, and 
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io tudi CMa must alwajrs continue bairen. In geneial, however, 
when the water Over a newly 4 brmed sand becomes entirely stagnant, 
the day and earth that are held in suspension in the mu^y stream 
immediately subside. This, however, does not often happen in the 
lint year ; at least the quantity of silt then deposited is usually small, 
and only enables tamarisks and reeds to take root, which they do 
with astonishing vigour, and give some degree of stability to the new 
land. The quantity of soil deposited in three or four years is usually 
sufRdent to render the soil fit for cultivation, and to raise it to within 
a foot or two of the level of the floods. It is evident that a depositioh 
from the river can never raise it higher, although the dust collected 
by wind around bushes raises some few spots a few inches above 
the high water^mark. The surfiue, however, of these islands and 
banks is by no means level, but undulating, so that some parts are 
nearly on a level with the surlace of the water in the highest floods, 
while others are covered to a depth of twenty feet Nor can this 
occasion wonder, if we consider the irregular manner in which the 
deposit must take place, owing to differences in the stillness of 
various parts of the water. Subsequent floods, if continued for ages, 
would no doubt bring the whole to a level, by gradually depositing 
much mud where the depth of water was great, and none where the 
soil had risen to the level of high water-mark. But time is, perhaps, 
nowhere allowed for such tedious operations, and there are pro- 
bably very few spots in these inundated parts that have continued 
for a century without having been swept away.’ The changes 
noticed by Buchanan Hamilton upwards of half a century ago are 
still going on, and shiftings of the river channels are as frequent as 
ever. For some years [last, the Brahmaputra has been steadily 
encroaching on its right or western bank. Mr. Collector Glazier, 
in his Report on the District in 1873, states: *At Chilmiri the 
police station has been twice removed farther inland within five 
years ; and at Kilfganj a large brkk house belonging to a Calcutta 
firm, which was situ.'ited more than a mile from the river bank, 
has been washed into the stream, which is still breaking away 
westwarda’ The princi|)al tributaries of the Brahmaputra 00 its 
western Innk, within Rangpur District, are the Tfsti, DhaiU, Sankos, 
and Dwihkumir. 

Thk Tista (Trisrotd) is the second river in importance. It 
enters Rangpur from Jali>iigur( about six miles north of the village 
of Baruni, and runs across the Dntrict fiom north-west to south- 
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tin it falls into the Bkahaapiitn a few miles to the soath- 
west of Chilmiii police ststioii in BhawfailgBnj Sabdiviskm; its 
le ngth is estimated at about a hundred and ten miles within 
BMtgpnr Diatrict Thn river has a 6ne channel, from six to eight 
hundred yards wide, containing a large volume of water at all times 
of the year, and a rapid current Although reported capable of 
Unating luge trading boats of a hundred mounds, or between three 
and four tons burden, at all seasons, navigation is said to be difficult 
in the cold weather, on account of the shoals and quicksands which 
ilorm at its junction with the Brahmaputra. Several islands arkd 
fs n^lhanlri are formed by the current, but these are fewer in number 
and of much smaller size than those in the Brahnaaputra. The bed 
of the river is of sand. The lower part of the TisU, from Kapfsii 
to Nalganj-hit, is also called the Pagli river. The Tisti is noted 
for frequent and violent changes in its course ; and many old channels 
are found, such as the Chhotd Tisti, Buri Tisti, and Mari Tisti, 
each of which at one time must have formed the main channel of 
the river, but which are now deserted, and only navigable in the rainy 
season. At the time of Major Rennell's Survey, the main stream 
of the Tisti flowed south instead of south-east as at present, joined 
the Atrii river in Dinijpur, and finally fell into the Padmi or Ganges. 
In the destructive floods of 1194 B.S., or 1787 a.d., which form an 
epoch in the history of Rangpur, the stream suddenly forsook its 
channel, and turned iu waters into a small branch marking an 
ancient bed of the same river; running south-east into the Brah- 
maputra, it forced its way through the fields and over the country 
in every direction, and filled the Ghighit, Manis, and other rivers 
to ovc^owing. An account of diis inundation«and its disastrous 
effects will be given on a subsequent page, when I come to treat 
of the natural calamities of the District It is impossible to say 
when the Tisti had previously deserted its ancient channel, to which 
it reverted in rySy. Since the great change of that year, the river 
has made for itself another channel. The collector, Mr. Glazier, 
sutes: *In the early part of thu century, it [the Tisti] forsook 
a westward bend of about fony miles in the upper port of itt course, 
taking a less circuitous bend in the opposite direction. It has since 
adhered to the course then formed, but with alarming encroachments 
on its sandy banks in several places. A large mart, Coiintiri, on 
the western bonk, has been pushed gradually backward, until not 
a vestige remaiiu of the village from which it takes its name.' The 
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eonfusion in the nomenclature of the rivers to the west of the District 
is mainly caused by these frequent changes in the course of the T(st£ 
The Tbtd receives numerous small tributary streams from the north- 
west, and also throws off many offshoots of more or less importance. 
The largest of these is the Ghdghit The Mands is a branch of the 
Tistd, which again joins the parent stream after a winding course of 
about twenty-five miles. 

The Dharla, another tributary of the Brahmaputra, is a branch 
of the Torshi river, from which it bifurcates in Kuch Behar. It 
first touches on Rangpur at the village of Duigdpuri where it re- 
ceives the watera of the Jildhakd river from Kuch ^har, the united 
stream running on as the Dharld. For a few miles this river marks 
the boundary between Rangpur and Kuch Behar. It then turns 
south and enters the District. After a course of a few miles, it re- 
ceives the waters of the Torshd, its parent stream, whence it flows in 
a tortuous south-easterly course till it falls into the Brahmaputra at 
Bogwl The bed of this river is sandy, and the current rapid ; and 
numerous shallows and shifting sands render navigation extremely 
difficult. The banks are low and shelving, and the river is liable 
to constant changes of course; length in its course through Rangpur 
District, 55 miles. The following description of this river is taken 
from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's ms. Rciiort on Rangpur. It must 
be remembered, however, that it refers to a |)criod of upwards of 
half a century ago, and many of the sutements may, therefore, be 
inapplicable at the present time : * Concerning the upper i>art of the 
course of the Dharld, I received no intelligence on which 1 could 
depend. From [Kuch] Behar it enters the Comixiny’s territory of 
Pdtgrdm as a river with a large winding channel, which in the dry 
season contains a small clear stream, not generally navigable, but 
which during the floods is occasionally frequented by boats of two 
hundred maunds [about seven tons] burden. If, however, a few fair 
days occur, the brats are liable to left dry. It passes through the 
Pdtgrdm Division for aliout fifteen miles, and then re-enters [Kjuch] 
Behar, from whence it returns very much enlarged into the Division 
of toardbdri. Soon after the time of Major Rennell's survey, it would 
seem to have received the greater part of the Torshd. For some 
miles it forms the boundary between Bardbdri and Behar, and here 
has on iu right bank a considerable n'aart, named Mq^ul-hdt 
The river at this mart has for some years been diminishing, owing 
to part of the Torshd having been directed to other channels ; but 
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boats of three liundred mamUs [about ten tons] burden can still 
[1809] ascend the river thus far at all seasons. From the place 
where both banks of the Dharli belong to the Companyi the river 
passes for fourteen miles through the Division of Bardbiri, but 
winds exceedingly in its course. 

• The banks of the rivers in this District arc scarcely anywhere 
higher than the other parts of the country ; on the contrary, they 
are in general very low. And the inundation, far from raising the 
ground by a deposit of sediment, seems gradually to be sinking the 
rivers deeper and deeper below the level of the plains, which, in 
a country so well supplied with rain, is a fortunate circumsuncc. In 
this part of the course of the Dharli 1 had a satisfactory proof of this 
circumstance. I saw three diflTorent channels which the river has 
occupied successively, of which the oldest is the highest, and the 
most recent is the lowest. On this |)art of the course of the Dharli 
is a large mart named Kuldghat. Immediately abo\e this the 
Dharli receives a small river, the Kotnayi. .\fter having |assetl 
through llaribiri, and having reached the boundary of the Nakcswari 
Division, the Dharli receives a river that is wider than itself, but its 
stream is not so rapid. It is named the Nilkumir; but in some parts 
of its course it is called the lluri (old) Dharli, which would imply 
that it had at one period Ixrcn a channel of the Dharli. There is no 
mart on its banks; and after it enters the Dharli, that river proceeds 
by a very circuitous course to join the brahmaputri, distant about 
fifteen miles. A few miles liclow its junction with the Nflkuindr, 
the Dharli divides into two channels, whicli after a short course 
re-unite, forming an island opposite Kuriganj. On this lower 
course of the Dharli are five marts, — Hhagdingi, Panchgichhl, 
Mughulbachhi, Kuriganj, and Ileguyi, from which goods are im. 
ported and exjiurted at all seasons, 'fhe river docs not increase 
in depth- as it approaches the Brahmaputra, and has a bar across its 
mouth, which in the dry season prevents the entrance of large boats.' 

Thk Sankos enters Kangpur District from Kuch Behar at a place 
called Tilii, flows a tortuous southerly course for about forty-eight 
running miles, and falls into the Brahmaputra near a little village 
called Chhota Paikir. Another branch of the s.inie river also (alls 
into the Brahma|xitra a mile or so higher up tlian the one firM 
mentioned. 

The Dudheuviak, the only other tributary of the Brahmaputra 
deserving of mention, enters Rangfnir District at a place ^led 
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UwnWinp c, and llowi t genenl loutb^terlj cowie till it &Ib 
into the Bnhinapiitn it Nunkhiiri 
Thx Kakatota b the moat important river in the weit of the Dis- 
trict It formed the boundary between the Bengal and Kdmrdp 
kingdoms at the time of the Mahdbhirat, and since that epoch has 
genenlly marked the eastern limit of the nde of the tuccesnve Bengal 
dynasties The numerous changes in the coune of the TIsti have 
M in the west of the District a mare of old water-courses and stag- 
nant mairiies, so u to render it nearly impossible to trace the course 
of the former rivers. In many parts of its course the Kaiitoyi is 
still known as the Buii or Old Tisti ; and the broad sandy chminel 
in many places indicates the route followed by the Tisti, before the 
great clumges caused by the inundation in 1787. The present KarA- 
toyi forms for some distance the boundary between Rangpur and 
Dinijpur, then crosses Gobindganj /Afni and passes into Bogrd 
District In its course through Rangpur it receives two tributaries 
from the east, each of greater volume than itself, the Sarbamangili 
and JuUlneswirf. 

Thi Ghagmat flows through the centre of the District It was 
formerly an important branch of the Tfsti, and, previous to the 
change in the course of that river at the close of last century, was 
a main channel of communication. Its opening from the TistA at 
NahAIi, hoirever, has now nearly silted up. It flows thence in a 
south-easterly direction, with a very windii^ channel and a sluggish 
stream, till it passes into BogrA District at Aguntarf, after a course 
of about 114 running miles through Rangpur. In the lower parts 
of its course the GhAghit receives the name fint of the AlAi, and 
then of the Bengali river. 

The Manas, a branch of the TfstA, leaves the parent stream at 
KAllgAchhi, and empties itself into the same river again after tunning 
a coutM of about thirty miles. The beds of this and of the above- 
mentioned river are of sand ; banks sloping, and not liable to any 
sudden or violent changes of course. 

The Gujaria is a considerable channel which breaks off from 
the TfstA shortly before that river falls into the Brahmaputra. It 
flows in a southerly direction for about thirty miles, when it bifur- 
cates, one branch falling into the Brahmaputra, the other, under 
the name of the MurA ManAs, taking a south-westerly course, till 
it falls into the Bengali river just south of the point where the 
latter stream passes from Rangpur into BogiA Dist^ 
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The fofegomg it * brief detcriplion of the prindpel riven and 
itreaint ; but the District is evctywhere iateriaoed with iaauiaenble 
■nail decks aod «atd<oounes, ^1 of which are navigable by native 
boats of fifty memdr, or say two tons burden, in the rainy season. 
None of the riven are fordable in the rainy season ; and the Brshma- 
patia and Ttstfi are nowhere fordable at any time of the year. The 
police returns show the loss of life in Rangpur from drowning lor 
the duce yean ending 1869 as follows: — In 1867, 87 ; in t868, 
r 13 ; in t869, r4t : average fat the three yean, 1 14. 'llieie, how* 
ever, ate only the cates reported to the police ; and the real Ion 
of life from drowning is probably much greater than here set down. 
In the year 1871-73, tt8 ferries were maintained on the different 
riven in Rangpur District, and farmed out in that year for the sum 
ofjfaasy. 

River-side Towns. — Many large villages in Rangpur District, 
situated* on the banks of the Brahmaputra, TIsti, Dharli, and 
Smfcna , are inhabited by communitiea mainuined principally by 
river ttafRc These villages serve as depdts, where the produce of 
the District is collected and bought up by wealthy makijans or 
merchants, who ship it in country boats to Calcutta, Sirf jganj, or 
dsewhere. A list of the principal of these river trading-marts will 
be found on page 309. 

Lakes, Marshes, etc. — Rangpur District contains numerous 
broad sheets of stagnant water or marshes, called jkUs or bih, 
principally formed by the numerous changes which have taken place 
in the channels of die larger rivers, particularly the TlsuL These 
marshes are gradually becoming shallower, and are diminishing both 
in sise and number. Most of them are covered with a thick crust 
of decaying aquatic vegetation, 'fhe decay of these plants, together 
with the deposit of silt washed down from the high lands, causes 
die marshes gradually to fill up. The largest of these marshes in 
Rangpur are the following:— ^i) Baribil, (s) Chautddi Bhuban, 
(3) Nalagfidihl, (4) Chikll, (5) Kukrul, and (6) Hatiir. There are 
no or artificial water-courses in the District 
Utiuzation or the Water Sufplv. — None of the rivers or 
streams are utilised as a motive power for turning machinery, nor 
have they sufficient fall to render it likely that they could be so 
applied, by the construction of dams or weirs. River waM is 
acasody if ever used for irrigation, the ordinary rainfall being in 
general amply snffidcnt for the purpose. 
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Marsh Cultivation and Reclamation.— No riven or manhes 
are embanked for the purpose of extending cultivation ; and the 
Collector (1871) is of opinion that any interference with the general 
drainage of the country by the construction of such embankments 
would result in more hum than good. The river banks and marshes 
arc nowhere utilized as reed or cane producing grounds, nor do 
they ap|)ear to possess any capabilities for such cultivation. The 
long-stemmed description of rice is cultivated in many of the Rang- 
pur marshes and low lands. The seventeen principal varieties of 
this rice are as follow:— (i) By&t^ (2) singrUU (3) kdidmand^ (4) 
bagdjhul^ (5) (6) dhe^^ (7) barpdni-sdil^ (8) khdll-sdni^ydi^ (9) 

kdsdhdr^ (10) dhaldmand^ (11) duldi^ (12) fndgri^ (13) chdpdgdrl^ 
(14) bdngdMdriyd, (15) kdndistvds^ (16) bodpdgri^ and (17) dal-kachu. 
Of the foregoing list, the eight first-named kinds thrive in from seven 
to eight feet of water, while the last nine grow in a depth of twelve 
feet of water without danger of being destroyed, provided that they 
are not entirely submerged for any length of time by a sudden rise 
of the flood. 

Fisheries.— There are no regular fishing towns in Rang|nir Dis- 
trict, although fishing is carried on to a large extent by many of the 
poorer cultivators all over the District, as well as by professional 
fishermen. The Collector in 1871 estimated the proportion of the 
inhabitants living by fishing to be about one-twentieth of the total 
population of the District. According to the Census of 1872, this 
would give a total fishing |X)pulation of 107,498. The Collector's 
estimate seems to be much too low, for the Census returned tlie 
number of Hindu fishing and boating castes at 162,447, exclusive 
of the Muhammadans, who form a considerable majority, or 60 per 
cent., of the District population. The Collector has been unable to 
obtain any accurate information regarding the value of the fisheries. 
As regards the ordinary modes of catching fish followed by the 
cultivators and professional fishermen of Kangpur, 1 quote the 
following in a somewhat condensed form from liuchanan Hamilton’s 
M.s. Account of Rangpur before cited : — 

' In every ditch where there is a considerable drain from a rice 
field, and in every small rivulet draining from the manhes, the 
cultivaton construct a dam or fence of bamboos, sticks and reeds, 
or sometimes of earth, which not only prevents the passage of the 
fish, but also impedes in some degree the escape of the water until 
it rises to the level of the adjacent fields. They then dig three or 
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fear nanow semicircular trenchesi which convey the water from the 
higher to the lower part of the channel. *11ie fish must pass through 
these narrow channeb in going from the higher pan to the lower, 
as the water (alls, and are caught in traps called ik^rkd^ placed at 
the lower ends of the semicircular canals. This trap is a conical 
basket gradually lengthened out to a point, so that the fish on 
reaching its iar end cannot turn to escape. A smaller kind of 
cylindrical basket, called din^ru^ is often used insteail of the thorkii^ 
the fish being prevented from escaping by a row of flexible split 
bamboos converging to a point within its mouth, as in a mouse-trap. 
In rivulets with a large or rapid current, thorkd traps fourteen or 
fifteen feet in length are often used. A dam is made across the 
stream with a breach in it just siiflicient to receive the mouth of 
the tkorkd^ and the fish follow the stream until they arc no longer 
able to turn within the trap. 

'The Rdjbansis catch fish in shallow ditches and rivulets by a some- 
what simibr contrivance. A trap is placed in the stream, called a 
dkangi^ constructed of split baml>oos, and having a mouth six or 
eight feet in length and one and a half or two feet wide. It sIo|>ch 
to an edge behind from two to three feet broad. The fish that 
enter are prevented from returning by a row of split bamboos placeti 
as in a mouse-trap. The fish are shaken out of the cage by a hole 
in one comer, which is plugged when the trap is set. Where there 
is any current, the fish enter of their own accord ; but they arc often 
collected from a whole marsh and driven towards the trap, by 
dragging through the water a rope made of plantain -tree leaves. 
The regular fishermen in the smaller rivers in the eastern part of 
the District trap fish in the following manner. A dam is thrown 
obliquely across the ri\er, constructed of bamlioos, sticks, and mats, 
so as not to retain all the water, but to raise it about a foot higher 
than the level below the dam. Near the lower end of this dam is 
left an opening about two feet wide, and below this is a channel 
about twenty feet long. The sides of this channel are secured by 
posts and mats ; and the floor, which consists of closely-laid bamboo, 
is raised a little higher than the level of the river below, and a little 
lower than its level al)Ove the dam. All fish attempting to go down 
the river follow the current through the opening in the dam : by the 
time they reach the lower end of the channel they arc left dr>', and 
are taken out by the fishermen who are on the watch. 

'The method of catching fish by collecting them among the 
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bianchef of trees ihrown into stagnant water is laigely piactised ir 
Kangpur, and most of the fish taken in Chilroiri and other tiacts 
near the Brahmaimtia are captured in this manner. I^arge quantities 
of branches are thrown in until they reach the surface, and are held 
down weights. After they have remained submerged for sis or 
seven days, bamboo stakes are driven all round, and a net is fitftened 
to them deep enough to reach from the surface to the bottom, and 
long enough to completely surround the stakes. The branches are 
then thrown out and the fish drawn on shore. At one water-course 
I saw eleven men at work in this manner. They seemed to draw 
one heap almost every day, and did no other work, the fish being 
bought from them on the spot The cMk is a net, the framework 
of which consists of a hoop to which four bamboos are fixed in the 
form of a cone. A conical net is Cutened to the hoop, and its 
comer to the angle where the bamboos unite. When this net has 
been placed on the mud over a fish, the comer is dropped, which 
prevents the fish from moving, and it is at once caught Large fish, 
such as hoyan^ Mtdlf dri^ and mirgdlm taken by this contrivance. 

* The simplest sort of net used by fishermen consists of a mesh 
stretched between two bamboos, which meet at an acute angle 
behind. This net, called phutJA^ is only used for catching snudl 
fish. The fisherman wades in shallow water, and pushes the net 
before him. The pahd is used for catching large fish, such as the 
ilU or hilsd^ riid, ruhi^ kochd^ and pan^ds. The net, which is stretched 
between two bamboos of eleven or twelve cubits in length, is worked 
from a boat, the fisherman lowering and raising it by his hands. 
The afigikd is a net of the same size, and is used in the same 
manner as the foregoing, but the mesh is smaller. Both nets can 
be used at all seasons and in every part of the great rivers. The 
janid is a net raised and lowered from a framework of bamboos. 
The net lasts for about two years ; but the apparatus, which is more 
costly, must be renewed each fishing season, which usually lasts 
from the middle of August to the middle of December, that is, from 
the time when the inundations commence to subside, until the 
country is dry. The mouth of the net is placed so as to receive the 
water which drains from the fields into marshes or small streams. 

* Three varieties of casting nets are used : (i) A small net with a 
radius of six or seven feet, a small mesh, and iron sinkers. In the 
Brahmaputra or large rivers it is alu’ays used from a boat, one man 
paddling and the other throwing the net In marshes and small 
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ttreams the net is usuillj thfown from the bank. The fish taken 
bjr this means are of small sixe. (a) A net with a wide mesht and 
fifteen or sixteen feet in radius. It is used only from a boat and 
on the larger rivers, being managed in the same manner as the net 
first described. Large fish are caught by this net, such u the nrAf, 
kaUd^ ciUdIt mirgU^ dri^ and boydlL (3) A large net cast by means 
of a boat, and called aikdr. Seines or drag-nets of various kinds 
are also in use. In some parts the fishermen use a seine usually 
composed of nine pieces, each thirty feet long and about four feet 
wide. The floats are made of kkigrd reeds, and the sinken of baked 
clay. These pieces separately are called iwalangi^ but when joined 
together the whole net is called ber. Three men are usually em- 
ployed in managing such a net, and each brings three portions of 
it ; they unite in paying the hire of the canoe or boat One man 
manages the boat, a second holds one end of the net, while the 
third takes a sweep with the other end ; the net is then drawn on 
shore. It is only used near the banks of the riven where the water 
is of no great depth, or in shallow marshes or lakes. In some parts 
a smaller seine is usM, called g0ndld. It is about thirty cubits long 
by four broad, and is used by one man, who fastens one end of it 
to a stake and takes a sweep with the other. It is never used where 
the water is of a greater depth than two or three feet. Another de- 
scription of net is like a large deep seine, from forty-five to eighty 
yards long and four or five deep, with floats and sinken and a 
large mesh. It is used sometimes merely as a sutionary net, being 
stretched from side to side of a river or water-course. The fisher- 
men then go to a distance on both sides, and paddle towards the 
net in their canoes, making all the noise they can by splashing in the 
water. The fish stick in the meshes of the net. At other times, 
where the river is too wide for a single net to stretch from bank to 
bank, two separate nets are used, and five canoes are employed, 
one at each end of each of the nets, a;id one that remains between 
the two nets. One-half of each net is stowed in the stem of the 
canoe by which it is held. The two sets of boats commence 0]>era- 
tions by separating about forty or fifty yards ajjart. I'hey then 
throw out their nets, the canoes belonging to each rowing straight 
away from each other, so as to leave the nets in two parallel straight 
linear with the fifth canoe in the centre. The boatmen then begin 
to paddle so as to form their nets into semicircles, after which the 
two boats belonging to each net row towards each other, splashing 
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the water as much as possible until they meet They then lash 
their boats together, and draw the nets into their stems, bringing 
up the head and foot ropes of the net joined together. After the 
whole is drawn, the net is overhauled, and the fish, which are 
sticking in the meshes, are taken out In rivers it is the upper net 
which takes by far the greater quantity of fish, and the middle 
canoe attends to that alone, and splashes opposite to the opening 
as the two canoes at its ends paddle towards each other. This 
seems to be a good plan of fishing in rivers or lakes where the banks 
are too steep for drawing the seine. The fish that I saw taken in 
this manner were about four pounds in weight. 

Mn the Brahmaputra during the rainy season, from the middle of 
.April to the middle of August, a floating net called chal is used. It 
consists of three pieces, each thirty-six yards long and three and a 
quarter broad, with a wide mesh. The net is paid out from the 
stern of a canoe, one side being floated by gourds, while the other 
sinks with its own weight. It is drawn into the boat every hour, 
and the fish left sticking in the meshes are secured. The net is 
worked from one boat manned by two men. 

* Besides traps and nets, the harpoon or spear is used for catching 

The Ganrdrs, a low caste of Hindus, who kill crocodiles, 
turtles, and otters, catch fish also with the harpoon. With the same 
weapon used for killing the otter, these men strike large fish, such 
as the ruhi^ katid^ mahdsdly chiUU^ dri, kocha^ boydlt^ gojai^ sdil^ etc. 
In the rainy season they attract the fish to their boats by means of 
torches. In the dry season they watch near shallow places where 
there are many fry, and when a large fish comes to prey, he is 
transfixed. The same fishermen also use a small har|)oon with four 
slender prongs, which floats, and is darted along the surface of the 
water to kill a small mullet which swims with its eyes above wateL 
This is done at all seasons. 

* Rod fishing is pr.ictised by all classes. The rod used is a 
bamboo, which has very little flexibility. The line is either silk or 
kthtkkunl (Urtica rivea), tied to the end of the rod, without any reel 
to lengthen or shorten it. The hook is suspended from a float, 
and baited with a worm for the cyprinidx, and w'ith a frog for the 
larger siluridx or pimelodes, which are the two most common classes 
of fish. The use of artificial flies is totally unknown. 

* In most i>arts the regular fisherman pa)‘s a duty to the proprietor 
of the estate through which the stream passes. Some riven, how- 
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ever, are eotirdy free, as haviag been the bouodaiy between two 
large estates. The rates sad method of ssseumeat difler m ■iiirf * 
eveiy estate^ and it would be endlen to detail them. The teat is 
sometimes levied by to much on each man, (q 

on each net, aometimet in proportion to the eatent of water, and 
sometimes according to the quantity of fish takea The two former 
methods are most usual on the great rivers, and the two latter in 
marshes, small rivers, and water-courses. The landlords very seldom 
receive the rents directly from the fishermen, but generally fimn 
their fisheries to persons for a fixed sum, and these latter levy the 
rates on the fishermen, according to the custom of the estate. In 
general, the duties teem moderate enough, and except at one place 
I heard no complaint on the part of the fishermen.' A list of fishes 
will be found on pages 302-204. 

Limes or Drainage. — The general drainage of Kangpur it from 
north-west to south-east, as indicated by the course of the principal 
rivers. The river banks being generally higher than the sunound- 
ing country, the surface drainage first finds its way into the jAi/i and 
marshes, and thence by small streams into the large rivers. The 
toil of the District being principally undy, the water is rapidly 
absorbed. 

No Minerals, coal, or building stone occur in Rangpur District ; 
nor are there any caverns, hot springs, or interesting phenomena, 
such as picturesque gorges or passes. 

Forests. — There are no important or large revenue-yielding 
forests in the present District of Rangpur. A short distance south 
of the village of Baripf id, in the police circuit (thdnS) of Phuiuibdrf, 
there is a rd/ forest of about six miles in circumference. It is private 
property; and the Collector in 1871 reported to me that he was 
unable to ascertain its annual value, as the tre^s were not then sold 
by the proprietor. Another forest, called the Pangi JMdr, is situated 
close to the village of Pangd, in the police circuit of Bardbdri 
It is eight miles in circumference, and is composed of thimi and 
other trees ; it contains also thick canes, which are sold for stieiks. 

Dr. Buchanan . Hamilton, in his Statistical Survey of Northern 
Bengal, devoted special attention to the botany of the country ; and 
It may be as well to reproduce in the following pages (but of necessity 
in a greatly condensed form) a list of the cultivated and forest trees 
enumerated by that gentleman in his ms. Report on Rangpur, pre- 
pared about the year 1809. It must be remembered, however, that 
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the Rangpur of Buduiuui Hamikoii’t time included the whole of 
the pieient District of Godlpdrf, mid a great portioii of what is now 
included in Jalpiiguri. Many trees mentioned in the foltowing list, 
therefore, are probably not met with in the tract which constitutes 
the existing District of Rangpur. 

Palms.— Of the pahn species, the following eldven varieties are 
met with (i) The rim-g^ya found in Godipird is a different tree 
from the iialm of the same name in Dindjpuf, and is a small species 
of areca, with a very thin stem eight or nibe feet high. It grows 
in moist woods. The kuni supdri is another small species of 
areca which grows in the woods of Pangd. (a) llie guya (Areca 
catechu), called the betel-nut palm by the English,* is hugely culti- 
vated in this District It is of two varieties,— the dtswdttf a kind 
peculiar to Rangpur, and the hangili^ a variety apparently intro- 
duced from the eastern districts of Lower Bengal The former 
flowers between the middle of August and the middle of September, 
and ripens between the early part of February and the beginning of 
April The bangild variety flowers in June— July, and ripens be- 
tween the middle of October and the middle of December. The 
bangdld kind is now by far the most common ; indeed, the other is 
only cultivated in small quantities in the more remote parts of the 
District (3) The cocoa-nut palm. This valuable tree, although 
much neglected, produces abundance of fniit in certain portions 
of the District (4) The khynr or date-palm (Klate) is also greatly 
neglected, and at the present day (1874) only a few trees are 
found scattereil here and there. The people do not seem to be 
acquainted with the art of tapping the tree, and of converting the 
juice into sugar or spirits. (5) In most parts of Rangpur the 
Caryota of botanists is called chau. It is chiefly found in thickets 
near villages. The tree does not grow so luxuriantly as on the 
Malabar coast, but it is by far the most elegant of the Bengal 
palms. It is hardly applied to any use, both the juice and the pith 
being equally neglected. In some tracts where iron is not used for 
the plough, a piece of this wood is often substituted, being harder 
than bamboo, which is also used for the same purpose. (6) Nearly 
related to the above is a dwarf palm which grows on the hills all 
the way from Godlpdrd to Chittagong. It is here called karkaH^ 
but is not applied to any use. (7) The Cycas of botanists, another 
palm found in this District, is sometimes erroneously classified as a 
fern. (8) The Licualia of Rumph is very common in the hiUs from 
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CoOfiii to Ch ittn ot, tad is caBcd imnf m fantit, iw1miW« 
■It iite i iww sude fraa its letfca (9) Tht InAmnm Hi is 
■adi Bcgleeted m this Dislike sad the Mil it not veijr tuiiiblc Car 
its peofcr graulb. (10) The dah»t of ths Machhpdid hUb k a 
ipaciM of Bcsgaati which in i arriiaw |roat ■■ a mmU tita^ aad 
■OMCtisMS climbi up othcn too ptat height; aad chokes iheok 

MvaooAiJHius.— The foUowiagfive ticcs eboald be comideicd as 
bckagiag to one fenu, which Bight be cslled Myiobslaaot, as 
the oldest asme, Tcnaiaslia, used by LianBua, is oaly spplicsbie to 
oae or twoof theipecie^ (11) The htMm (Tenaiaslis cstsppa, L) 
is paly o cc as i o n ally aict with ia gsident. (is) The/siodfof the 
Csicslt of Goflpfrd grots in the woods to about (hiee cubits ia giith, 
sod isused for saskiag coarse snides of Aimiturc. (13) Tlte Asorf, 
or Myrobalsnus belleiina of Gcertoer. is veiy coBiaoo both ia the 
woods aad aesr .villages. The kernel of the fruit is eaten, aad the 
wood is used far making boats. In the woods it is soaietimcs fsund 
sis feet in ciicumference, and with spreading branches. (14) Tho 
Aittf of GoilpirA is another species of Myrobalan, which grows to 
the ume size as the foregoing ; the timber is used for boBt 4 )uildiaf 
and making articles of furniture. (15) The kariUM (Myrobalsnus 
chebula of Gceitner) is found in the vicinity of villages. 

Laubus. — ^The laurel tribe is represented by the following fifteen 
varieties :~(i 6 ) The tnpit of Rangpur is cultivated on account of 
its aromatic leaves, which throughout Bengal are used as a seasoning 
for food. It is principally cultivated in the vicinity of the town. 
When fifteen years old, the tnfit is fit for yielding leaves^ and is 
then a middling-sized tree, twenty or thirty feet high. The leaves 
are gathered once a year in spring, exposed on matt for about fifteen 
days to the sun, and collected in heaps at night, but not removed 
from the dew. They are then made up into neat bales of about 
one and a half rnttundi weight each, and covered with uckcloth. 
(17) A very fine species of Launis, resembling the last, has been in- 
troduced into the gardens of Rangpur from Bhutin. Its aromatic 
quality is almost entirely confined to the bark of the root, the scent 
of which is said to be superior even to that of the true cinnamon. 
Buchanan Hamilton states that it had not in his time acquired any 
name in Rangpur. (18) Another very large laurus met with 1 ^ 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in the woods of Sinheswar had no local 
name so far as he could asceruin. This tree has very large ob-ovate 
bares; several of which are collected in a circle round the joints of 
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the blanches. (19) In the woods in the eastern tracts, one of the 
most common trees found near the streams and rivulets is a species 
of Launis called hari-sankar. It is often found six feet in circum- 
ference, and is used for coarse joiner’s work, such as making chests 
and stools. It has a strong smell of camphor. (20) A very fine 
species of Laurus is called kharkyd ckampd in some parts of the 
District, and ckdmfdydtd in others. It grows both in the vicinity 
of the villages and in the woods, but does not reach more than three 
cubits in girth. The timber is used for making coarse furniture, etc. 
(si) Another species of Laurus is called bijai-ghdtd^ but both bark 
and leaves are entirely destitute of any aromatic quality. It is 
found in the Sinheswar forest, and lives to a great age. (22) In the 
Sinheswar forest tract, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton met with a very 
large tree, of which he was unable to ascertain the native name. It 
belongs to the natural order of Lauri, and is either the same, or 
very nearly the same, as the Machilus femina of Rumph. (23) 
Another tree, called bijal ghdid^ is also found in Rangpur. It 
seemed to Buchanan Hamilton to be the Tomex japonica of Willde- 
now. In cultivated tracts it is usually found in the form Of a bush, 
but in the hills of Gollpird it sometimes reaches a girth of six feet, 
and is commonly found of a size sufficient to make small canoes, or 
for ordinary joiner's work. (24) The bdul is another species of 
Tomex, which grows in the woods of Godlpdii to a girth of three 
cubits. The timber is used for making common furniture. (25) The 
pdnmujd is another Tomex of the Godlpird hills, and grows to a 
larger size than the foregoing. The timber is used for making 
articles of furniture. (26) The vagnal seems to be the Tomex 
sebifera of Willdenow, and is found both in the forests and surround- 
ing the villages in the cultivated tracts. It reaches a girth of three 
cubits, and the timber is used for coarse joiner's work. (27) Another 
Tomex, the pdnchpctiyd^ is found in the Godlpdri hills. The tree 
grows to the same size as the pdnmujd^ and the timber is put to 
similar uses. (28) Very nearly allied to the foregoing is a small 
tree called digluti^ but its wood is not utilized. (29) In the woods 
of Godlpdrd a species of wild nutmeg is found, which sometimes 
reaches a girth of five cubits. The natives call the tree jkeruyd 
amrdy and use the timber for joiner's work. (30) The siyuli (Nyc- 
unthes arbor tristis) is not uncommonly met with in the vicinity 
of villages. 

Vervains. — E ight species are found that grow to be trees: — 
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(31) The ^Mijid of the foictts of GoilpM it probtblj the 
Vitet leucoxylon of Willdenow, or perhapi the Ktril of Rhede. 
It grows only to a small site, seldom exceeding three cubits ia 
girth. The wood is little used, except for making ploughs. This 
is one of the trees that best resists inundation, and it is oAcn found 
on lands which are flooded for one or two months every year. 
(33) The aifgdtAM is a species of Vitex found in the same vicinity, 
and grows to about the tame tire at the foregoing. Its wood^ 
however, it in more request, being extremely hard, and used for 
making mortars for oil-mills, etc. (33) The idiid it another species 
of Vitex, and grows to about the same site. The timber is little 
valued, and is only used for coarse joiner's work. (34) The ddqrie 
of the Godlpdrd woods is a species of Callicarpa, frequently growing 
to a girth of six feet The timber is used for making pestles and 
mortars, and for common furniture. (35) The dangUrt of Rangpur 
is usually reared in the vicinity of villages, the leaves being used 
as a medicine for cattle. The leaves and flowers have a very 
disagreeable smell, on which account Rumph calls the plant Folium 
hircinum. It seldom if ever attains the site of a timber tree. 
(36) The buikhdR is a tree found in the woods of Goflipiti, similar 
to the foregoing. (37) The thiMi ^mbAdri is another tree of the 
same character. Its wood has a strong smell, like that of the 
musk rat, from which animal its specific name is derived. (38) 
Another tree called gambkdri is found, of a similar nature to the 
foregoing, except that it has no disagreeable smell, and does not 
grow so large. The timber, however, is light, tough, and durable, 
and it used by the natives for making chests, palanquins, platters, 
drums, etc. 

Boracinkc. — F our species, namely, — (39) A species of Cordia, 
called ihmdtl in some parts, and kusiydri in others. The glutinous 
juice of its fruit is used by the makers of artificial flowers for 
glueing their work. (40) Another species of Cordia, of about the 
same site, is found in the Goilpdri woods, but it considered of 
such little value that the natives have not given it a name. (41) 
'fhe sapAi is a small tree found along the banks of the Mahd n a n di 
river. (43) A tree called kdfpiyd in the District proper, and 
bkiffgdekk in the Goilpdti section. It is not a very common tree, 
but it grows to a con^eraUe sise, sometimes attaining a girth of 
five cubits. It is a strong wood, but not very durable, and is UMd 
for posts, beams, and chests. 
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Biomowu.— F our vuictio, aaneljr, — (43) Tht ^cdes of 
Bonio which in the woods of GodlpM is called is styled 

ktUU in the cultivated tracts^ Although growing to a oonsidenble 
aiae, being often found five cubits in girth, the timber is con* 
iidacd as only fit for firewood. The flowers eipand at night 
and drop in the morning, when they are collected as an oflering 
to the gods, being very sweet<snielling. (44) Nearly allied to the 
ftxegoing is a tree called aihe fatiyd, found in the forests towards 
Bhutfin. (45) The gkantd or bell-flower tree is a still more beauti- 
fill species of Bignonia in its foliage. It is but a small tree^ 
and is cultivated near temples as an ornament (46) The 
Bignonia Indica is one of the moat common trees in the District; 
but it never grows to a sue fit for timber, and is a worthless; fetid 
plant 

Asclepiades. — F our species, namely, — (47) The gaUiuki, or 
Flos convolutua (48) The ddkurt of the forests of Gofilpdri is a 
species of Nerium, described by Rhede under the name of Nelem 
Fala. The timber is only used by the rwtives for common articles 
of furniture, but it seems fitted for very fine work. (49) The imdk- 
kkMfi belongs to the same genus, and has nearly the same (|ualities. 

(50) The eMdUm (Echites scholaris) is common both in the vicinity 
of villages and in the forest tracts ; the timber is used for making 
coarse furniture. 

Sapot« AMO Guicana. — ^T hese varieties are closely allied, 
and the following nine trees are therefore included in one class >— 

(51) The kdkut (Mimusops elengi) is found in the gardens of 
this District, but is not common. (5 a) The /itM-gdekA of the 
forests of Goilpdri, either a Chrysophyllum or a Diospyros, is a 
very beautiful tree, growing to about three cubiu in girth, and the 
timber is used for making furniture. The fruit is eaten, and is 
about the sise of a small apple, but excessively sour, (sa^) The 
gtk of Bengal, called by botanists Embryopteris glutenifera, is also 
cither a Chrysophyllum or a Diosperos. It is said to grow rarely 
in this District, and to be sometimes called 4 naAt. The fimdv of 
the fiwests of Godlpdrd, however, seems altogether a different plant, 
although its fruit possesses nearly the same qualitica The fruit 
of the tree is not larger than a walnut, and contains only fiwr seeds; 
while that of the Embryopteris is about the aim of an apple; and 
contains ei^ or ten seeda The Jhmdm grows to about a cubit in 
diameter; its timber k white; and k used for —bw»g coarse fiuni- 
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tttfc. (53) The itiid is another spedes of the same tribe, and is 
cultivated in gaidm on account of the fitagrance of its flowers. 
(54) The bkatfgydrd^ found in the GotUpinl woods, has very snuMth 
shining leaves, exactly like those of the tea tree, and bears a 
globular fruit (55) The bkd$tpi, a tree similar to the foregoing, but 
bearing an oblong fruit ; its leaves are used by dyers and tanners. 
(56) Hie kambd grows in the forests to a girth of about three 
cubits ; its timber is used for making gun-stocks. (57) The kijol 
is a beautiful tree, which, at the time Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
wrote, composed almost an entire forest in the south-east of the 
District, flooded every year up to the lower branches, and con- 
sequently stunted in growth, the stems not exceeding six or eight 
feet in length. In the woods of Goilpird, where not stunted by 
inundation, it grows to a diameter of three cubits, and is called 
kadal. (58) The mdpir is common both in the woods of Gofll- 
pird and in those that skirt the hills of Nepil. It grows to a 
circumference of three cubits, and the timber is used for making 
coarse furniture. 

RuBiACiat.— Nine species, namely, — (59) The banjkm grows to 
a girth of three cubits, and the timber is used for coarse joiner’s 
woriL (60) Miytn. This tree grows in the poorest and most 
parched soils, but in such situations dwindles into a large bush, 
in which state it is generally found on all dry barren places near 
villages. In the woods of Godlpdrd, however, it grows to a small 
timber tree, four feet in circumference, and its wood is used for 
making coarse furniture. (61 ) ChhoU, or little wd/01, grows nearly 
in the same manner as the forq(oing, but differs from it in having 
hairy leaves. (6a) BU, or poisonous miytn, so called although the 
othen also have deleterious qualities ; it much resembles the two 
former trees. (63) Kuji, or small miytn. This variety of auf/m 
does not resemble the others very much, being a handsomer plant 
(64) The plrMu is common in the lower lands of this District ; it 
is a hardy plant and resists the inundations. (65) The morinii 
is fojund wild in almost every wood of the District (66) The 
kudamki grows in cultivated land in the vicinity of villages, and 
also in the forests of GofUpdri ; it grows to a citcumferenoe of 
six feet The timber, which is of a deep yellow colour, is used for 
making coarse articles of furniture. The yellow flowers of this tree 
have litde or im smell in the day, but become remarkably odorous 
during die night srhich probably explains its botanical name of 
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Arbor noctii given by Rumph. (67) The Uil or keli kadambd is 
also found in Rangpur, but is not common. 

Caprivollb and Aralia— Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found in 
this District two trees of the order of Caprifolise, and two of the 
Aralim almost impossible to be distinguished from the forroeTf and 
therefore given under one classification. (68) The nuniyd is a 
small tree, common near village sites. (69) A species of elder, 
also found near villages, approaches very near to the Sambucus 
nigra of Europe, but its flowers are more ornamental, being of 
a pale red. (70) One of the most common trees of this District, 
both in woods and near villages, is a plant approaching to the 
Cussonia, which goes by several names. In the south of the Dis- 
trict it is called sungribhdngd ; near Rangpur town it is called 
makdi^ and its leaves are there used as food for silk-worms. In the 
east part of the District it is called kamdphul^ because its flowen 
resemble in shape a kind of native ear-ring. There is another tree 
called makdi in the District, which has no sort of affinity with this, 
belonging to the order of Melise (No. 97). (71) The unjald of the 
flortus Malabaricus is found in the low-lying eastern parts of this 
District. 

Sapinoi. — T wo species (7a and 73), but the natives whom Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton consulted could give no local name for either 
of the trees or for their fruit. 

GuTTirERiK. — Five species, namely, — (74) The dmgphal is com- 
monly met with in gardens ; the fruit is eaten. (75) In the woods 
in the eastern part of the District, a species of Garunia called 
kanyakuii or kawd is not uncommon. It grows to about three 
cubits in diameter ; its fruit is eaten, and although very acid, has 
exactly the flavour of the mangosteen. The timber is used for 
joiner’s work. (76) The sapsdpiyd is a tree resembling *the fore- 
going, and grows in the same localities ; the fruit, which is about 
the size of a walnut, is sweeter and more palatable than the former, 
but it has not so much of the mangosteen flavour. (77) Another 
tree nearly related to the mangosteen, and called thdikai, seems 
originally to have been confined to Assam, but it has now spread 
through the gardens of most parts of the District. The natives 
are very fond of the fruit, which is round, and from three to four 
inches in dicumference. It is too acid for being used raw, but 
is cut into slices and dried, and used as an acid seasoning. It b 
also made into pickles and sweetmeats. (78) The mfgnwar (Mesua 
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(errea) is very common in the vicinity of villages, and is also found 
in some of the woods. It is an exceedingly ornamental tree, and 
frequently attains to a good size, say forty or fifty feet in height 
and four feet in girth. 

Nearly allied to the above five plants is a class of trees of which 
many varieties are found in India, such as the Valerias, Vaticas, 
Dipterospermums, Shoreas, and Damtnaras of Rumph. They are 
remarkably ornamental, many of them produce valu.-ible timber, 
and all abound with resin. The following two only are found in 
this Disuict : — (79) The sJ/ or gtijJ/i (Shores robusta) is the most 
valuable tree in the District, and grows to a very larcc size. The 
woodmen of Godlpdri never collect the resin ; but in the woods of 
Battris-hazdrf the foresters gather it from the trees whii h they cut, 
to be burned as an offering to the gods; it is never sold. In the 
northern forests the tree is said to be found ten cubits round ; and 
it is said that six cubiu is not an unusual size. Trees of this size 
are often found in the eastern tracts of the District. (80) A species 
of Vatica is found in the hilly tracts. In this Distrii t it is called 
lanaJk ikanspa, a name, however, which is also given to a totally 
different plant (Na loa). When in flower, this is a remarkably fine 
tree, and perfunics the whole vicinity. 

Citrus.— Kight species are mentioned by Dr. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton. At the time when he wrote, the orange w.is not cultivated in 
Kangpur, except in the gardens of the Europe.iii rcMilcnis, and the 
same was nearly the case with the shaddoi'k. 1 he trees of the 
genus Citrus are usually called jatnii' in Kangpur, although the more 
ordinary name, nthu, is also generally known. Ihe grc.iler jiart of 
them grow nearly wild m the vicinity of \ illages. (81) 1 he variety 
most usually called jamir without any addition has an oval fruit 
about tWelvc inches in circumference, with .a cavity round the foot- 
stalk, and at the lop a protuberance like that of a lemon. It has 
a smooth, thin rind, with nearly the smell of the « iirun, but is mucdi 
more juicy, and ap|iroaches nearest to the lemon. 1 he fruit ripens 
in siwing. (8a) The luingla jamir has an oval fruit, rounded .it both 
ends, and about the size of a goose's egg. 1 he rind is of a moderate 
thickness, and the juice copious and of a fine flavour. 1 he fruit 
ripens in the cold season. (83) The Jamlr is also common ; 

the fruit ri|icns in autumn. (84) The kagji is also found in Rang- 
pur ; it continues in season from the middle of the rains until the 
middle of the cold-weather months. The other trees of ibis species 
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are (85) the pM jamir, (86) the /diU Jamlr, (87) the koAd, and 
(88) the M. 

MELiiC.>-Ten species, namely, —(89) One species, with very minute 
flowers, is common near Goilpiid, but has no local name, nor is it 
applied to any use. (90) The «/m (Melia asadirachta) is very ranly 
met with in the District (91) The gva tHm (Melia asadir^), on 
the contrary, is very common in every part of the north-west of 
Rangpur. It is a' very ornamental tree, but is applied to no use, 
except that its odorous and elegant flowers are presented in offering 
to the gods. (93) The ratimid pomd, so called from its having a 
smell resembling garlic, grows to a girth of five cubits, and is used 
for making canoes. (93) Another tree which grows on the hills is 
called by the same name, but is of a different species, and has a 
red wood. Its leaves are hairy, while that of the former are smooth. 
(94) Another tree of the same genus is called gabitr phongoytd from 
its abominable stench ; it does not grow to such a size as the fore- 
going, but is used for making canoes. (95) The amarf grows to a 
girth of five cubits, and is used for making canoes and chests. 
(96) The dard gatadkdr is another plant of the same genus, which 
grows in the forests of Godlpdri to a circumference of six feet; 
the timber is used for joiner's work. Another tree is also called 
gdaikdr, but it has no resemblance to this. (97) A tree called 
pMrds in Dinijpur is sometimes called by the same name in 
Rangpur, and sometimes makdi; in Gofilpdrd it is called also baadr 
timd. (98) The Am, or Cedrella, grows in the forests to a girth of 
five cubits, and is considered by the natives to be the best timber 
for making furniture which they possess. 

Malrace/e. — Six species, namely, — (99) One of the largest, most 
beautiful, and valuable timber trees of this District is a species of 
Gordonia, called by the woodmen of Godlpiri, makri sdl. It grows 
in abundance on the hills of Mechhpdri. The tree bears a white 
sweet-smelling flower. The timber is used for making canoes and 
chests, (too) Dr. Buchanan Hamilton observed in the Godlpird 
woods a very large and beautiful tree belonging to a genus which 
Roxburgh hM named after Colonel Kyd, the founder of the Botanical 
Gardens of Calcutta, but of which his native guides could not give 
him the local name, (loi) The same was the case with another 
smaller tree of the same genus, (loa) The kanak ikaagpd (Pteio- 
spermum suberifolium). (103) The nmtd is common in Rangpur, 
and is one of those qiecies which dnivc best on inundated land. 
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Jn the more cultivated paita of the District, the fithenneii make 
canoes of this tree ; they do not last more than one year, but are' 
remaikably buoyant, and are easily wrought. (104) The tdU or 
katMndm is a very common tree, which grows to a girth of five 
cubits. The bark is used for making ro|ies, and the timber for 
making canoes. 

Magnolia — Six species, namely, — (105) The ihamfa (Michelia) 
is a favourite tree in gardens and about villages, on account of its 
sweet-smelling flowers. (106) Another tree of the same genus is 
called duih eAam/hi. It is a finer tree than the foregoing, but the 
scent of the flowers is not so overpowering. (107) The tMM is 
very common in the woods of Godl|)drd, and is also planted in the 
vicinity of villages; in the forests it reaches a girth of six feet 
(108) The dJhii atsl, found in the Godipird forests and towards 
Nepdl, where it is called eAuf/i, is a fine large spreading tree, six 
feet in girth, and appears to be one of the most valuable timber trees 
in the District The wood is used for making canoes being thought 
inferior only to the sdt. (109) A tree called aAcAu is similar to the 
foregoing: it grows to the same size, and the wood is used for 
joiner’s work. (1 to) A species of atAuiA, reared as an ornament in 
gardena 

Anana — ^T hree varieties, namely,— (i 1 1) The bandar kald is pro- 
bably the Uvaria suberosa of Willdenow, although it does not entirely 
agree with his account It is found in the woods of Godlpdrd, where 
it grows to about three cubits in girth, and is used for beams, posts, 
and planka The two other species of Ananc found in Kangpur 
are the (ns) atA and (113) land, both described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton in his .\ccount of Dinijpur. 

Tiliacia — Six species, namely, — (ir4) The baingAiAAl in hard 
clay lands is a mere bush, but in fertile soil it becomes a middling- 
sixed tree. (115) The jatpAi. (ii6) The nufrdAAAi is common in 
Rangpur. Hie fruit is of a fine deep-blue colour, but is never eaten; 
the stone, which is globular, is deeply wrinkled as if cut by hand, 
and is used for beads. Hie tree grows to a middling size, and has 
remaikably brittle branches. {117) The tAaird st/d often grows to 
five cubiu in girth. The wood is considered to be of good quality, 
and is used for making mortars, chests, and for similar purposes. 
(118) Another variety of this order, growing to the size of a fine tree, 
was (bund in the Sinheswar woods, but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was 
unable to ascertain iu native name. 
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Onagri— T wo speciesi namely, — (119) In the vicinity of the 
villages in the north-west of the District, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
found a laige tree, of which he was unable to ascertain the native 
name. The fruit almost exactly resembles the Pygieum of Gosrtner. 
(lao) The bankan ihili is one of the most common village trees in 
the vicinity of Kangpur town. 

Myrti.— Nine species, namely, — (lai) A fine tree called ckakri 
sdl is found in the Mechhpdri woods. The same tree is found in 
Chittagong, where it is called either duya bhin^i or banar hold, 
(122) The /dm/ (Flos regina), which derives its botanical name from 
the beauty of its flowers, is much sought after for boat-building. ( 1 23) 
'rhe Jiir/d, a tree similar to the foregoing, is common in the Godl- 
pdrd wooils, where it grows to six feet in girth ; also used for making 
boats. I'he tree is also met with in the cultivated parts of the 
District, where it is called gha^rd. (124) The gayabd is principally 
found in the neighbourhood of old ruins ; its bark is sometimes 
used by tanners. (125) The jam is one of the most common trees 
met with, growing near almost every village and in every wood. (126) 
The f^dhdjiim^ nearly allied to the foregoing, is found principally in 
the Godl|)drd woods. It grows to a girth of about six feet ; the timber 
is cut into planks, but is not considered by the natives to be of 
good quality. (127) Another variety, called sdi occurs in the 
same woods, and although it docs not grow to such a large size as 
the foregoing, is more used for planks, posts, etc. (128) Another 
species, found in the eastern parts of the District, is (he bhadrd 
fdm, which grows like the others. (129) The /od/i is found in the 
north-western |iarts of Kangpur ; the leaves are used by tanners. 

I.KGUMiNos.«. — This order is represented in this District by 
twenty -three dilTerent trees, — (130) The bdbld is found in 
Kangpur, but is a rare plant. (131) The bhdj^dchh is a mimosa 
met with in the woods of (fodl|)drd ; but the same name is also 
applied to a totally different plant. In the western parts of 
Kangpur this tree is called khuuyd iaki. (132) The sirish is also 
a mimosa, and grows wild near villages. (133) The karui of the 
Godlpdrd woods grows to a girth of five cubits, and its timber is 
said to make good planks. (134) The jati kardi grows in great 
abundance in the Mechhpdri hills, with a very lofty but not straight 
trunk. In the cultivated tracts, where it is sometimes found, it is 
called sirish, a name also given to a species just mentioned (No. 

(> 3 S) A mimosa is called Jdl gdb in the forest tracts. 
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and Mrdsimd in the cultivated parts ; fisheimen steep their nets in a 
decoction of iu bark, which is probably a strong tan. (136) In the 
southern parts of the District, where the soil is dry, one of the most 
common small trees, which sometimes degenerates into a bush, is 
called in some parts iaN/i, and in others kuM. (137) The 
tamarind is exceedingly rare in this District, and is chiefly confined 
to the woods near Pangl (138) The sdn-ii/u (Cassia fistula) re- 
sembles oak, and is used for making ploughs. (139) The rj/A/- 
chandan (Adenanthera |)avonina) is a common tree in the vicinity 
of villages, and grows to a considerable size. (140) Ldl 
and (141) swei^kangchdn are common in Rangpur. (142) Another 
kangchin is also met with, similar to the foregoing, except that the 
flowers are white. (143) The bhakiui of the forests of (loaliiari 
grows to about three cubits in circumference, and is used for making 
furniture. (144) The tukrd and (145) the lakpdsh arc met with. 
(146) Pa/i/d tnadar; very rare. (147) Palds (iiutca frondosa) is 
common in the woods, and grows to a good size ; the timber is used 
for making coarse furniture. (148) The niom-sUd grows to a con- 
siderable size in the Goilpari forests, and the timber is used for 
making coarse furniture. (149) A similar tree to the above, but of 
a smaller size, of which Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was unable to 
ascertain the native name. (150) The j/jw is a tree nearly related 
to the two former. It is only found in Rangpur in the low ranges 
bordering on Xepil and Bhutan, near the banks of rivers and 
streams. Its timber is of excellent quality, and makes good furniture. 
It does not grow to a larger girth than three and a half cubits. (151) 
The makri gild (Dalbergia arborea) and (152) (Joncsia) are 
found in Rangpur District. 

Tekebi.vtace^. — Klcvcn species, as follows:— (153) The bheld is 
commonly met with in the woods; the timber is used for making 
chests and couches. (154) The dm-^dc/i/t or mango tree docs not 
flourish well in Rangpur, and the fruit is very indiflercnL (155) 
The jijo/f called also Jiyd gaidkti/djij’d^ 'is frequently met with in the 
hills near Goal|)ird. (156) The kkdgd is a middling sized tree, met 
with in the woods in the northern jurt of the District (157) The 
found in the Goil])drd woods, grows to a girth of five cubits, 
and has a strong resinous smell. The timber is excellent for making 
furniture. (158) The jod kohi of the Godlpdrd woods lias a strong 
affinity to the above ; the timber is valuable, and is used for boat- 
building. (159) The amri (Sfiondias amara) grows both in the 
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wo di and aear viUaga. The tice atlaiM • food size, bot the 
tinbcr k of Stde valoc. (i6e) The kU-pMi it one of the mott 
coniDoa trect found in the woods of the eaatern ports of the District 
The tree grows to a girth of about three cubits, and the timber is 
used for making stools and light articles of furniture. (i6i) The 
tajanumU is a good-sized tree, nearly rebted to the abme. The 
fruit has a warm resinous taste, and is used by the natives or medicine. 
(i6a) Another tree, nearly related to the two just named, is the obMI 
or small ga/ddMr, found in the woods of Goilpdrd, which has no 
affinity to the hard or ptn gaiddhdr mentioned previously (Na 96). 
(163) The tiriyd-dm is nearly allied to the last named ; it grows to 
three feet in girth, and is ns^ for making coarse articles of furniture. 

Rhamni. — S even species, namely, — (164) The Met or mtf of 
GoflpdnC ; a good^ia^ tree, the timber of which is used for making 
coarse furniture. (165) Tte tUd pmd of Godipird grows to a 
large-sised tree live cubits in circumference, and is considered very 
valuable for furniture. (166) A species of lies, growing to a 
middling size, of which Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was unable to 
oKertain the native name. (167) llie MyerhadarUed (Jujuba) is com- 
mon in every part of the District, and isa very hardy phnt It resists 
both the sterility of sandy soil and the floods of the Brahmaputra. 
There are two varieties of this tree. One has an oblong fruit and a 
succulent covering nearly of the consistence of an apple. The 
other has a round fruit, more mealy than the former, and much 
used by the natives as a seasoning to their food. (168) llte 
Zizyphus xylocarpus is found in the cbyey lands in the south-west 
of the District. (169) The kamren^ (Averrhoa carambob) and 
(170) the hdriphal (Cicca) are met with in the cultivated tracts. 

Eupmorbiac.— N ineteen species, namely,— (17 1) The amU (Em- 
blica), a very common tree both near villages and in forests. It 
is especially abundant on the skirts of forests in a dry soil, where 
there are nuny reeds ; for although a small tree, it resists fire better 
than any other, and these reeds are burned every spring. It is 
surprising, indeed, how anything should be able to endure the flame 
that arises from a thicket of reeds from eight to twelve feet high. 
The trees, of course, are entirely stripped of their leaves ; but the 
amid, sd/, and iamtd seem to suffer little other injury, and in less 
than a week afterwards break into flower. The amid never exceeds 
three cubits in girth, and although considered a poor wood, is used 
for planks and stools. (17a) The latkd is very common both in 
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die vil^ end ia the tauten fotetis. (173) The (Bnd- 

leje aiaica of Geotner) b also found ia Rangpur. (174) The 
iaalaxr/ldd is coauaoa both in the villages and fotesU; in the 
Godlpdii woods the tree is called iaAi. The timber is used fbr 
making chests and stoola. (175) A tree similar to the above, called 
ia some parU iui, and in others hankimiU, is frequently met whh. 
(r76) Another species (Clutea retusa of Linnieus) is sometimes 
called lat-k$U, but at G^pfrf is called k 4 A 4 i. The pulp of the 
berries is eaten by children. (177) The ah-tt (Aleurites Moluccana 
of WiUdenow) is a very ornamental plant, and usually found near 
templea, but it is very rare in this District (178) The 4 lakdUi of 
Rangpur is a still more ornamental, although a smaller tree than the 
above. (179) The tree called tindwr in Dinijpur is here called 
indifferently himiUd, t/kari, otfMH. The tree grows almost every- 
where ; and old women are employed to collect the ftuit, which 
is covered with a red dust used in dyeing. The fruit is first 
dried, and then rubbed on a bamboo sieve until all the dust has 
passed through. (t8o) ThtgAuH is a tree very nearly allied to the 
foregoing. (i8t) The dm/A or dudAiyi is found here, and used for 
making beads by the people of Malang. (18a) A small tree called 
AaniAUA, very nearly allied to the above. (183) The JamAlgitd 
(Croton tiglium) closely resembles the last-named tree ; the seed of 
the plant is used medicinally as a purgative (184) The tree called 
muAutuU when found growing in hedges, is called /arJAu/l when 
growing in the forests, where it attains a girth of five feet The 
timber is used for making coarse furniture. (185) The AaliAidim 
of Goilpiii is a tree of the same tribe as the above ; as also (186) 
a large tree called dAoAdAdU at Patgnim, where it is found in the 
vicinity of villages. (187) Another large tree, strongly resembling 
the above, of which Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was unable to ascertain 
the rutive name. (t88) The tdtjard is common in the neighbour- 
hood of villages in Rangpur. (189) The umApAal\% the name of 
the male variety of a tree found in the District, of which the name 
of the female tree is aadd-jdm. 

Uancat.— Excluding creeping and climbing species, twenty-one 
varieties of this natural order are found in Rangpur District which 
grow up into trees (r9o) The common fig grows among the rocks 
in the hills near Godlpfld. It is a very omamenul plant, but has 
not acquired any lo^ name from the natives. The figs are in 
pain, and adhere close to the branches. ((9>) The banyan tree 
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(Ficus Ikngalcnsis) is fully described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
in his Account of Dindjpur. In Kangpur it is not so con^n, 
nor does it grow to be so fine a tree. (192) The iMp is one 
of the most common branch-rooting figs ; it may be at once 
known by its smooth leaves and cylindrical fruit, while that of the 
banyan tree is globular. The ihip is almost as elegant as the 
banyan, and is one of the trees on which the lac insect is reared. 
Its branches spread lower and are more horizontal than those 
of Ficus Ikngalensis, and its stem is smaller. (193) Another 
tree similar to the foregoing is also called dhip by the nativeSt 
but the figs are of a cylindrical sha})e. 1*his tree is not less beauti- 
ful than the two just mentioned. (194) Another very elegant fig 
tree, remarkable for the slenderness of its branches and the light- 
ness of its foliage, was met with by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
does not, however, give the native name. The fruit of this tree 
adheres to the branches. (195) Nearly related to the preceding is 
the natabarbat of Goilpdrd. The figs arc small, of the size of a 
nutmeg, and adhere to short stalks. (196) In the eastern parts of 
the District another branch-rooting fig is found, said to be the same 
as the akshd bat or sacred tree of Ga)d. It is a rigid plant like the 
common banyan tree, and in spring has a remarkably handsome 
appearance, the buds being, of a shining gold colour; on which 
account the tree is here most commonly called lubarnd bat In 
other parts it is also railed rim bar^a, (197) The ///ffZ (Ficus 
rcligiosa) is rare in this District. (198) The nakuroxpakur is used 
for rearing the lac insect. (199) Another tree, also called nikt/r, is 
rare in Kangpur; as also(aoo)is the naksi. (301) A much more 
common fig tree is the dMn or harisankar. It grows to be a very 
stately tree, like the ///vr/, and in spring has a fine appearance, from its 
large veined buds, on which account it has been called Ficus venosa. 
(202) Another tree of the same kind has obtained no name from the 
natives. It attains a good size, and, like all the other sorts, frequently 
takes root on other trees and overpowers them. (303 and 304) 
Two other varieties of figs, of which the native names are not given. 
The first grows erect, and has small figs growing in pairs at each 
leaf ; the second is rather an immense climber than a tree. (305, 
306, and 307) Three other varieties of fig trees, all resembling each 
other, and called respectively yugAumar^ dumar, and kujvdumar. 
The other species of figs are (308) the rakhaipini of Goilpdri, 
(209) the /^«rn^rf, and two others (310 and 211) of which the 
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native names are not given, (tis) The jack tree (Artocaipns 
integrifolia), next to the bamboo and areca, is the most important 
tree in the plantations of Rangpur; and in 1809 Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated that there were at least half a million of these 
trees in bearing. (213) The dhtyd is commonly met with in the 
neighbouriiood of villages. (224) The cAdsid or kai^ta/i fMmd, 
an Artocarpus, is, according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, the glory 
of the forests in the east of the District It is a very fine tree, 
sometimes growing to the circumference of six cubits. The best 
canoes in this District are made from this tree ; they are said to be 
much more valuable than those made of td/, being more durable, 
and much more buoyant. (215) In the Goilpdri woods, Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton found a middling-sized tree, evidently a 
Papyrus, for which the natives had no name. (216) A small 
thorny tree called iisiangta (Cudranus Amboinensis of Rumph) is 
common in Rangpur, and approaches very near to the Papyri. 
(217) The sard oxseard, nearly allied to the Morus, is found in the 
District. It will grow on the poorest lands, but is then stunted. 
In the woods of Godlpdrd it is found three cubits in circumference. 
(218 and 219) Two kinds of the real Morus Indic.x are found in 
Rangpur. The first is the M (Morus japonica of Rumph), which 
never grows to be a tree, but always remains a bush. It is reared 
simply for feeding silk-worms, the fruit being very small, and scarcely 
worth eating. 'I'he second kind is the Munis Macassariensis of 
Rumph, and grows to be a small tree ; it is reared for its fruit In 
the western parts of Rangpur the lac insect is also raised on this tree. 

Amentaci^. — Seven species, namely, — (220) The jigd or jibni 
(Celtis orientalis) is common in the cultivated parts of the Dis- 
trict In the Mechhpdrd hills it is called jan-fung; and a kind of 
coarse cloth is made out of its inner bark, and worn by the hill 
people. (221) A species of willow is common in the District, and 
grows to a small tree. (222) In the Mechhpdrd hills is found a tree 
approaching nearly to the Carpinus or hornbeam of Kngland. The 
following are four species of oak belonging to this natural order : — 
(223) Kaagtd shtgur. This tree does not grow to more than three 
feet in circumference ; its timber is used for making canoes. (224) 
The gol singur grows to a much larger size than the above ; it is also 
used for boat-making. (225) The aikdrt grows to five feet in cir- 
cumference ; the timber is used for making canoes and articles of 
furniture. (226) The timd is an oak which does not grow larger 
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than three cubits in circumference ; timber used for making commoa 
furniture. 

AsTiDESM^—Four species, namely,— (ssj) Heloch or bard 
ispeai) Juicch, found near villages, but only of a small size ; in the 
hills, however, it is sometimes met with six feet in circumference. 
(238) The buyi or little be/orb differs very slightly from the former. 
(339) A. small tree, called atari near Rangpur, and abuttnga at 
Godlpdrl (330) Another species called adhara. 

Bamboos. — The principal varieties of bamboos arc the follow in g ; 
—(231) bard bins, (333) makldbdns, (333) Jauld bins, (334) bent 
( 335 ) kangkhiyi bins, and (336) tardi bans. 

Miscellaneous Trees. — The following trees are also met with, 
but were not classified by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton according to 
scientific order, on the ground that botanists were divided in opinion 
where they should be placed;— (237) The agar ox sangehi of this 
District is a tree of considerable celebrity. It is common in the low 
lands of Assam, and not rare in the lower Godl])drd hills. In Assam 
the bark of this tree forms the material on which people write. In 
the Gdro mountains this wood acquires very different qualities: 
certain masses in the heart of the tree become dark-coloured, and 
arc highly impregnated with an odorous oil called agar. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton mentions that the Mughul court at Dehli, in 
its palmy days, was supplied with this oil by a Giro chief, who is 
said to have received a deed of protection, on condition of |)aying a 
tribute of a certain quantity, together with some rare birds. (338) 
'I'hc sujini is a hardy plant, of which the leaves are eaten as a vege- 
table, the unripe fruit being also used in cookery, and the roots and 
seeds as medicine. (239) The gandsart of Godlpdrd grows to a 
circumference of five cubits. The wood, which has a strong smell of 
aniseed, is used for making canoes and chests. (240) The daphari 
is a small tree, used for making coarse furniture. ( 341 ) The/«i^ 4 f, 
( 343 ) bangtd, and ( 343 ) phutki arc all trees of Ciodlpdri of which 
the timber is used for making coarse articles of furniture. (244) The 
hird of Godipini, a tree nearly approaching to an oak, is found six 
feet in girth, and is used for making canoes. ( 345 ) I'he HI patiyd, 
(346) bird patiyd, and (347) bhelli are all used for boat-making. 
(348) The btin kdpds should from its name be a species of cotton, 
but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton thinks it is more probably an Hibiscus. 

It grows to a girth of six feet, and is used for making coarse furni- 
ture. 
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Other Vegetable Jungle Products. — Cincs ind rfcds abound 
throughout the District. 'J'hc canes arc of inferior quality, the |irin- 
cipal being thegu/rf/ hi (the bcbt), ihe>W hi, and the iuriu/r hi. 
The reeds arc of more importance. . The following list of them is con- 
densed from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s ms. Report on Rangpur>-{i) 
The largest, called bard or laige kha^ra, is often higher than a man's 
head when riding on an elej)hant. The full-grown stems are about an 
inch and a half in diameter, and from fifteen to eighteen feet in length. 
They arc used for the framework of the huts in the localities where 
they grow, but for this purpose arc very inferior to bamboo. (2) The 
Idi or red khagra is a much smaller reed than the last, and varies in 
size from the thickness of a goose quill to that of the little finger. 
The young leaves of all varieties of rccils arc eaten by elephants, 
buffaloes, cows, and horses ; but those of the idi kitagra arc esteemed 
the best It thrives remarkably on the low banks of the Brahma- 
putra ; and during the annual inundations, when the leaves are in 
season, the villagers go out in boats and cut them as fodder for the 
cattle, which at this time of the year are ficnt up in huts. (3) Sddd 
€hai or sddd khagra is a larger reed than the last, and has a green 
stem ; it is used for making the walls of houses. ’I'hesc three 
varieties of reeds all grow on low inundated land, especially on 
newly-formed sandy tracts near rivers. (4) Bdta reeds are divided 
into two varieties, red and white ; used for making fences and also 
the walls of huts. The reed is from nine to ten feet in length, and 
ibout a finger's thickness. (5) The narangd bar is a reed not 
thicker than a man's little finger; it grows on higher lands than 
those al)ove mentioned, and is often used for making fences round 
luts. (6) The mancri kajdyi of Godlfidrd is a saccharine reed 
trow'ing on the sandy banks of the Brahmaputrx In spring it 
•ends out long shoots, which creep along the surface of the gruuml 
md strike out roots from their joints ; they then send up leaves, 
ind towards the end of the inundation push forth long slender reeds. 
The shoots begin to form between the loth of February and the loih 
•f March, and from the middle of May to the middle of July are 
ollccted by the cattle tenders, for the puq>ose of extracting the 
ugar. The pith of these shoots contains much saccharine juice, 
"he shoots are cut into pieces, and then beaten in a wooden mortar 
) a kind of pulp. This is put into an earthen pot with a small hole 
\ the bottom, which is placed on the mouth of another pot that 
lands over a fire. The saccharine matter is washed into the lower 
VOL. vii. 
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pot tqr pouring some water on the beaten mass, and then boiled to 
the thickness of new honey, which it nearly resembles in colour. 
(7) Another similar plant, from which saccharine juice is extracted, 
is called khdieri kajdyU and grows in a like manner. The extract 
from this is of a very black colour, and of inferior quality. (8 and 9) 
Two other species of reed, nearly approaching to No. 6, are calM 
hard (great) kasi and chkotd (little) kasL The leaves are remarkably 
tough, and are used as ropes for tying fences and the framework of 
houses; sometimes also as thatch by the poor. (10 and 11) The 
bard ulu and chhotd ulu are two other varieties of reeds ; the leaves^ 
which are much used for thatching purposes, are very long and 
durable, (la) The reed called sar is found in this District, and is 
used for making torches ; it is also sometimes employed for the walls 
of houses, but does not last. The reed is about the thickness of a 
man’s finger, and from nine to ten feet long. ( 1 3) The nal reed grows 
to the size of a bamboo, but it is neither so hard nor so strong. It 
is split and made up into mats. (14) The anal is a similar reed to 
the above, but of a much smaller size. (15) The kmd is a very 
scarce grass in this District, and is not applied to any use. (16) 
The tangd is a very common reed or high gross, but is not applied 
toanyusefvil purpose. (17) The bimd is common near rivers in 
|he cultivated parts of the country ; the leaves are used by the poor 
for thatch, and the stems for making hurdles. (18) The bydnd is 
applied to nearly the same uses as the foregoing. (19) The mgar- 
muthd is found, but is not put to much use. Except the ulu thatch- 
ing reeds, few of the reeds or grasses in this District pay any rent. 
All the tenants on an estate are usually allowed to cut whatevei 
reeds they wish. But in some parts, where the quantity is great, 
strangers come from a distance to cut the reeds, and usually pay a 
trifling sum for each sickle or person employed. In the cultivated 
parts of the District, many plants grow wild, or nearly so, of which 
the fruits, seeds, or roots are used as articles of food. Most of 
these have been already enumerated in the list of trees given in the 
foregoing pages. 

Animal Jungle Products. — Honey, beeswax, and shell lime 
are the principal animal jungle products of Rangpur. Beeswax 
and honey are abundant in the south of the District There are 
three seasons for collecting the honey, namely, when the mustard 
plant has flowered, in the beginning of the cold season ; when the 
adgnwar trees flower, at the end of spring ; and about the middle 
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of July, after the Convolvuli have flowered. A class of people called 
ju^ collect a large quantity of shells, for the purpose of converting 
them into lime by burning. This lime is much used by the people, 
who chew it with pdn leaves and betcl-nut ; it is also used in the 
manufacture of indigo. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that the 
best lime is prepared from two species of mussel (Mytilus), which 
greatly resemble the Anatinus common in the rivers of England, 
but are much smaller in size. The second cpiality of lime is pre- 
pared from a kind of snail called sAmuk^ almost round, and about 
two inches in diameter. The worst lime, which is never eaten, it 
made from a smaller conical snail about an inch long. 

Ferjc Natur.c. — The follow*ing account of the fern naturm 
of the Rangpur District is for the most part condensed from Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton's very valuable ms. Re|)ort, supplemented by 
later information furnished in 1871 by the Collector of the District 
As explained w'hcn quoting Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's list of trees, 
it must be remembered that his statements refer to a very much 
larger area than the present District. Some of the animals men- 
tioned in the following list may not be found at all, or only very 
rarely, in Rangpur at the present day ; and the modes of hunting 
described may now be obsolete. 

Wild Animals. — 'I’igcrs and leopards appear to l>e more nume; 
rous now than in former years. Buchanan H.unilton states that 
when he was in the District they were very rarely seen, and that in 
Battrishazdri, one of the tracts then most exjiosed to their depre- 
dations, one man might be killed every two or three years, and about 
fifteen to twenty head of cattle annually. In 1871 the Collector 
reported to me that these animals were numerous in many parts of 
the District, especially in the r/urrs or sandy islands of the Brahma- 
putra. Wild buffalo arc numerous, cs|)ec:ially in tracis where deer 
are found. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that many of these 
animals are caught in pitfalls by the villagers, who also capture 
the young ones alive, especially in the rainy season, when the 
inundation confines the herds to a few high places. On such 
occasions the people in their canoes attack a herd with spears, 
and after having killed or dispersed the old ones, are often 
able to secure some of the young. The buffalo is also sometimes 
hunted for the sake of the horns and skin. 'ITie hunters take an 
advance of money from a trader. Two or three men usually go 
together, and, without attempting to conceal themselves, shoot the 
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buflalo with poisoned arrows. The slightest wound proves fatal in 
a few houn» during which time the hunters watch the animal, and 
avoid a near approach until he is dead. The total number of skins 
procured is, however, very inconsiderable. The common black 
bear of India is found, but not very abundantly. Many exist in the 
Sinheswar forest, and occasionally kill a person who may have 
wandered near them. They eat mango, jack, and plantain trees, as 
well as honey, but do no harm to the crops or herds. In the early 
years of the century, elephants were numerous throughout the 
futem and north-western divisions of Rangpur, now separated from 
the District, but they scarcely ever penetrated into the more settled 
parts ; in the outlying tracts, however, they were very destmetive 
to the grain crops. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that when 
the rice approaches maturity, the cultivators in the parts which 
elephants frequent have to keep a watch on the crop every night. 
Stages are erected on posts twelve or fourteen feet high ; on one 
side of the stage a small shed is erected for the watchmen, who keep 
watch in pairs, one man feeding a fire which is kept constantly 
burning in the open part of the stage, while the other sleeps. In 
the event of elephants, deer, or hogs coming to the held, the sleeper 
is roused, and both men unite in attempting to frighten away the 
intruders by shouting and beating drums. 'I'liey never attack the 
animals. Hie $dl forests seem to be the principal haunts of the 
elephants during the rainy months ; in the dry season they fre(|uent 
the reed thickets. In travelling from one place to another, 
elephants usually follow a regular path made by themselves, which 
soon becomes well beaten and smooth. .Several landholders keep 
tame female elephants as a decoy for capturing wild ones. The 
decoy elephant is provided with a long ro|)e, which is fastened to its 
girdle and coiled on its back. At the end of the rope is a running 
noose, which the rider of the decoy female elephant throws round 
the neck of the wild one. As soon as the noose is thrown, the 
decoy walks away, and the noose is drawn tight, until the unfortu- 
nate prisoner is nearly strangled. The villagers then attach ropes 
to his legs, and fasten him to a stout tree until he becomes some^ 
what tame. The elephants caught in this manner are usually small, 
seldom more than six and a half feet high, and a brger proportion 
of them die than of those captured by being surrounded with a stout 
stockade (AMi). In Mechhpdrd and Hawdrdghit elephants are 
occasionally caught in fiitfalls \ihar). These are dug in the paths 
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freqaented hy the elephants, and carefully covered over with 
branches and earth. A watch is kept near, and when an elephant 
has been trapped, the watchers come up with lighted torches, and 
make as much noise as possible in order to drive away the' herd, 
who would otherwise help their companion to escape. As soon u 
the herd is frightened off, ropes are made fast to the captive and 
tied to trees. One side of the pit is then dug away, so M to make a 
slope, and enable the animal to come out of the trap. This, again, 
is a bad method of catching elephants, for the animals are frequendy 
so much injured by the fall that they never recover. Elephants are 
also sometimes hunted and killed for the sake of the ivory. Rhino- 
ceros are frequently met with in the forests and extensive reed 
thickets, especially in the eastern tracts which now form the Goil- 
piri District They are perfectly harmless animals, and do no 
injury either to man or crops. Many persons make a profession of 
hunting them for the sake of the horn and skin. The horn is in 
great request, being considered to possess peculiar medicinal virtues ; 
it is also utilized for making bracelets and cups used in the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus. The skin is used for making targets and 
shields. The loss of life from wild beasts (almost solely caused 
by tigers and leopards) for the three years ending 1 868-69 is 
returned by the police as follows: — 1866-67, 49; 1867-68, 35; 
1868-69, 38 : annual average for the three years, 4r. The amount 
paid in the shape of Government rewards for the destruction of wild 
beasts in the same three y««rs is retumeil as follows:— 1866-67, 
Rs. 34. 3. o, or £2, 8s. 3d., paid for the destruction of t tiger and 
9 leopards ; in 1866-67, M>- io.8,or;^i4, 3s. 4d.,for t6 tigers 

.and r leopard; ami in 1868-69, Rs. t7. 8. o, or £\, 15s. od., for i 
tiger and 5 leopards. 

The other Varieties of Mammalia are the following >— Wild 
hogs are met with in nearly every part of the District ; but in the 
eastern and north-western tracts, in the Sinheswar forest, and the 
Hangi forests they are very troublesome and destructive. In this 
part of the country the Hindu cultivators capture the wild hog in 
nets, and the flesh is considered as pure food. No attempt is made 
to extirpate or reduce the number of these animals, which are only 
occasionally killed for the sake of the flesh. Deer of many kinds 
are very numerous and destructive to the crops, particularly in the 
eastern and north-western tracts. The most common variety of deer 
is called either gmj or The other kinds arc the qwtted 
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deer (Aeri khatiyd)^ hog-deer (kkaiiyS)^ ribbed-laccd deer {mAyS), 
common antelope, and musk deer. No class of |)eople make a 
profession of hunting the deer, nor are their skins in any request 
Many cultivators, however, employ their leisure time in killing them 
for the sake of the food, which is eaten either when freshly killed or 
after having been dried by smoke. The usual method of catching 
the deer is by pitfalls, traps, or nets. Occasionally a man goes out 
at night with a lantern tied to his head ; the deer are attracted by 
the light, and shot by arrows. In the Mechhpdrd forest two kinds 
of ape are met with, both called huluk by the natives, one of a grey 
colour, and the other black with broad white eyebrows ; both kinds 
have the same manners, shape, and cry. The huluks live in large 
herds, arc exceedingly noisy, but very shy. In the dry season, when 
water is scarce, and they arc under the necessity of leaving the woods 
to procure drink, they are often captured by taking advantage of 
their awkward walk, which is always erect. The old ones when 
caught arc very intractable, and seldom live long, but the young 
ones are readily tamed. Spiders and grasshoppers arc their favourite 
food, but they also cat fish, wild fruit, and leaves. I he short-tailed 
monkey, called mArkut by the natives, is found in the woods. The 
langur or long-tailed monkey is also common. Both these species 
of monkeys live entirely on vegetables, and arc very destructive to 
the fields and gardens. The Lemur tardigradiis is sometimes but 
rarely caught by the people of MechhiKird, where it is called the 
iajduK^ii batidar or bashful monkey. It is an animal of prey, and 
feeds chiefly on small birds, which it catches at night, at which time it 
is very active. Its manners in some respects resemble those of a bat ; 
it is dazzled by glare, and takes its rest in the day-time, hanging 
from the branch of a tree, much as the large l)ats of India do. 
Foxes and jackals are numerous in every part of Kangpur District, 
and hynenas are sometimes met with. Porcupines are found, but 
arc not very numerous; they arc sometimes captured for food. 
Hares are very abundant all over the District. Otters are rather 
common, and in the northern parts of the District a few skins are 
taken for the Bhutdn market, but otter-hunting is not much prac- 
tised. A few hunters from Dacca and some of the Oanrdr caste 
frc(iuent the banks of the Brahmaputra, and kill otters for the Dacca 
market. They first catch a living young otter, procurable between 
the middle of November and the middle of December. The two 
following months form the hunting season. The huntsman seeks out 
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a place frequented by otters, where he tics the young otter to a bush 
or reed, and conceals himself close at hand. Its cries soon bring 
the old otters, which are thereupon killed with a harpoon. The 
otter is about three and a half feet in length from the snout to the 
end of the tail. Porpoises are numerous in the Brahmaputra. 
They are killed for thi sake of the oil by a class of fishermen called 
Ganrdn. According to these fishermen, the |>ori)oise brings forth 
her young between the nth February and the nth April, bearing 
only one at a time. They do not give suck for more than a month, 
by which time the teeth of the young have grown, and they are able 
to provide for themselves. Por|)oises are caught at all seasons of 
the year, but principally between the middle of January and the 
middle of March. 'I'he fishermen, in a fast-rowing boat, watch when 
the animals come up to breathe, and strike them with a haq>oon 
having three slender barbed prongs of iron about a foot in length. 
After the entrails and bones have been thrown away, the body of 
the animal is cut into pieces, which are boiled in an earthen iK>t 
for about an hour and a half. The oil is then separated from the 
flesh by straining through sackcloth. One poq>oise gives from 
ten to fifteen sers of oil, or from about twenty to thirty pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Birds. — .As a rule, the birds of Rangpur District are not made to 
serve any useful purpose either as food or for trading purposes. 
Birds belonging to the genera of the pigeon, partridge, quail, |)eacock, 
pheasant, bustard, bittern, plover, snipe, and duck, in great variety 
and many of them very choice eating, are found in abundance. 
These, however, are not the birds most in request among the lutives, 
who, when they eat any wild bird, which is very seldom, prefer small 
herons, shags, and sparrows to all others. The jungle fowl ( Phasianus 
gallus) is very common in the woods, but is such an unclean feeder 
as to be unendurable as food. Some members of two low ebsses 
called Naliyis and Telingds catch birds with a rod, the end of 
which is besmeared with birdlime. Some of these birds, chiefly 
parakeets, arc tamed and sold ; but the greater part arc eaten by 
the men who catch them, who but seldom are able to find a pur- 
chaser for their game. The cultivators catch many young mdMi 
(Gracula rcligios.i), (Poiucus gingianus R), and tuh or the 
common parakeet. The bhimrdj (Lanius Malabaricus), which sings 
with a fine mellow voice like that of a bullfinch, but louder, is also 
frequently procured. These birds are eagerly bought up by boat- 
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men from the southern Districts. The parakeet and bawdyi (Loxia 
typhina) are the cultivators’ great enemies, and in some tracts a 
continual watch has to be kept in order to scare them away. The 
kdhn^ a bird nearly approaching to the Galinula porphyrio, is 
very numerous in the ditches and ponds, and destroys a great 
quantity of grain. I^rge flocks of a crane called kalang and of 
another called saras (Ardea antigone) frequent Rangpur District in 
winter, and also consume the rice. These birds come from the 
north at the beginning of the cold season, and retire when the 
heats commence. In the dry season the pelican (Pclicanus Phillip- 
ensis) is very common on the sands of the Brahmaputra ; in 
the rainy months it is said to frequent the Gdro mountains, where 
it breeds. 

Rkptiles are abundant in Rangpur District. Near the banks of 
the Brahmaputra, both river turtle and tortoises arc much used in 
the diet of the natives, but towards the west of the District they 
are .seldom eaten. Along the Brahmaputra, a particular class, the 
Ganrdrs, make a profession of catching them ; they arc also caught 
by all classes of common fishermen. '1‘hc Ganrdrs catch the turtle 
by means of a harpoon with three barbed prongs about four inches 
in length, and sell the flesh to petty dealers, who retail it through- 
out the country, especially in the markets frequented by the Gdros, 
who seem remarkably fond of this food. The river tunics arrnrf 
several varieties. The most common is called chhim or pApimech. 
In the Brahmaputra it is very often found five or six feet long and 
fourteen inches thick. It lays its eggs between the middle of 
August and the middle of September, as the floods begin to retire ; 
and in one hole the fishermen sometimes make a prize of two hun- 
dred eggs. Another kind of river turtle is called danail; it attains a 
length of five feet and is no less than two feet in thickness. It is 
said to be very scarce, and is reckoned better eating than the ckhim, 
A third si)ecies, called kathhlm or jiU kackkim^ is very common. It 
also is considered better than the ckkim^ but it docs not grow to more 
than eighteen inches in length. It is readily distinguished by four 
yellowish circles on its back. All the foregoing varieties live in 
rivers, and never frequent the banks or marshes, as do the land 
tortoises. They deposit their eggs in holes formed in the sand, and 
eat nothing except fish. The dard is another variety of river turtle ; 
but the same name is also applied to some kinds of Lind tortoises. 
It grows to about two feet in length, and the flesh is considered to 
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be better than any of the above-mentioned kinds. The six principal 
varieties of land tortoises are the follcAving 5if//^«rd or iurA 
kathuyd^ about six inches long ; kuji kaihuyd ; pangchuri; kh^igra- 
katd; and kari kaf/tnyd, all growing to about a foot in length. Land 
tortoises, although occasionally seen in rivers, more usually frequent 
the marshes, and often luirrow under ground. Their flesh is reckoned 
l)Ctter eating than the flatter varieties of river turtle. I'wo kinds of 
crocodile arc found in the Urahmaputra, the g/Mrid/ (Crocodilus 
Gangeticus) and the ktii/gM, I'he Ganr^r caste kill Inith kinds of 
crocodile. Some of these fishermen informed 1 >r. Ihu han.in Mamilton 
that they h.id killed the ihingc/ui fifteen feet in len^^th, and that one 
of this size was much heavier than a g/iartiii of eighteen feet long, 
which was the largest they lud met with. In the water the 
attacks both men and cattle ; but on shore he is shy ami iiinid, and 
great stealthiness must l>e eserc ised on ajiproaching near hini, as he 
takes to the water on the least alarm, 'rhe iutng{/td usual]) lre«|'u ni> 
ponds and marshes, and it is only when these become eniirel) tlr\ 
that they retire to the rivers. 'I’liey live in holes, which the) dig in 
the bank of the pond or river. In these holes they lay from tweiit) 
to thirty eggs between the loth Febniary and loth March ; the old 
ones take care of the young fur a month, suppl)ing them with fish 
to eat, after which they are able to provide for themselves. *1 he 
^Acir/ifV is esteemed a much |>urer animal than the /'/7//;r//i/, and never 
lives in stagnant water, nor in holes in the earth. It does not attac k 
men or cattle, and lives entirely on fish. 'I'lie female lays her eggs 
at the same season as the bangchd. She digs a trench near the margin 
of the river, and there dcimits ten or twelve eggs, which she covers 
with sand. She watches the eggs all day, but at night retires into 
the river, being remarkably shy and timid on shore. 1'hc young 
arc hatched between the middle of May and the middle of June, 
and rcc^uire the care of the mother for a month. The eggs of the 
gkandi are considered a remedy for small-pox, and for the similar 
disease in cattle known as basanfd. When the fishermen arc able 
to approach either kind of crocodile unobserved, they strike him 
with a harpoon, which has one iron prong about three inches in 
length barbed on one side. The plug of wood into which the 
iron is fastened is connected with the shaft (a very light bamboo) 
by a rope of about twelve feet long, which is neatly rolled rotind 
the shaft The Ganrirs throw the harpoon with great dexterity at 
from fifteen to twenty yards' distance. On striking the crocodile. 
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the head of the harpoon comes out, the rope unrolb itself, and, on 
the animal rushing into the water, the floating shaft directs the 
hunter where to pursue. This he does in a fast-rowing boat, and 
takes the first opportunity of striking with another and stronger har- 
poon, with which he can drag the animal on shore. The omentum 
of both kinds of crocodile yields an oil which is used for burn- 
ing, — that of the ^hariAl yielding from three to five times as much 
as the ban^chiu Two kinds of lizards or guanas, called gadhikd and 
subarnA gadhikA^ are found, but are not common. 

Scr|)cnts are numerous ; but it is chiefly in high places of small 
extent, which are everywhere surrounded by lowlands, that casualties 
occur. When the floods begin, the reptiles are driven suddenly 
into these small elevated spots by the inundation of the lowlands, 
and are often compelled to take shelter in the houses, where they 
are trodden on in the dark, upon which they bite their assailants. 
The loss of life in Rangpur District from snake-bites for the three 
years ending 1 868-69 is returned by the police as follows : — 1 866-67, 
57 ; 1867-68, 55 ; 1868-69, 92 : annual average for the three years, 
68. No Government rewards have ever been given for the destruc- 
tion of poisonous snakes. 

Fisiiks. — Dr. Huchahan Hamilton gives an elaborate account of 
126 different kinds of fish found in the District, of which the follow- 
ing is the bare list of names : — (i) TtnpA (tetro<lon fluviatilis) ; (2) 
dcokaUi (syngnathus deocata) ; (3) mdir bairn (macrognathus arma- 
tus) ; (4) baim (macrognathus aculeatus) ; (5) gochi (macrognathus 
pancalus) ; (6) balixA (gobius gutum) ; (7) khalishd (trichopodus 
colisa) ; (8) btji kkalisAA (trichopodus bejeus) ; (9) bi/k soniak 
(trichopodus cotra); (10) sAdA khalishA (trichopodus sota); (11) 
chunA khalishA (trichopodus chuna) ; (12) lAl khalishA (trichopodus 
lalius); (13) (hotg (ophiocephalus gachua) ; (14) garni (ophio- 
cephalus lata); (15) moiA (ophiocephalus wrahlc) ; (iC) fhaiA 
(ophiocephalus chena); (17) gajal (opMocephalus marulius) ; (18) 
barkA (ophiocephalus barca); (\€)) gal/^nri (laprus badis); (20) 
Siigar koyl (coiuscobojius) ; (21) bhaia (coius nandus) ; (22) MndA 
(chanda nama) ; (23) bakui chandA (chanda baculis) ; (24) phul 
chAndA (chanda phula) ; (25) bagura chanda (chanda bogoda) ; (a6) 
lAl chAndA (chanda lala) ; (27) darl (cobitis daris) ; (28) gtnglo 
(cobitis geto); (29) fangiyA (cobitis pangia) ; (30) bu/A (cobitis 
guntea); (31) bafiyA (cobitis botia); (32) InH (cobitis turio) ; (33) 
bU tnri (cobitis bilturio); (34) ghargoid (cobitis ghorgota) ; (35) 
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gkantyd (silunis gaiua) ; (36) (not given) ; (37) fiUd or 
fdkf^ (silurus pabo) ; (38) kdni fdbdd (silunis canio) ; (39) 
(silurus boalis) ; (40) (silunn singio) ; (41) (macro- 

pteronotus magur) ; (4a) ktJoU (malapteninis coila) ; (43) ttngnl or 
mosi (pimelodus carcio) ; (44) Hs ttngrd (pimelodus tcngara) ; (45) 
bitin /e^grd (pimelodus batasio) ; (46) btngyd (pimelodus rama) ; 
(47) Aauyd lengnl (pimelodus cavia) ; (48) keuyd tengrA (nearly 
related to the last); (49) pdihari te/igrd (pimelodus cavasius); 
(50) gdgor (not identified) ; (51) eAangrdrmdrd (pimelodus chandra- 
mara) ; (52) rdm tei^rd (pimelodus rama) ; (53) tengiind (pimelodus 
tengana) ; (54) barddaM (pimelodus unia) ; (55) di\\A (pimeloilus 
anguis); (56) ritd (pimelodus rita); (57) (pimelodus iwn- 

gasius) ; (58) silon (pimelodus silondia) ; (59) btufui (pimeloilus 
vacha); (60) dri (pimelodus arius); (61) b>igh ,M (pimclodu-. 
bagarius) ; (62) kboiUd (pimelodus conta) ; (63) b/iot wdgur (pime- 
lodus botius) ; (64) sisor (sisor rabdophonis) ; (65) thakd (platy- 
stacus chaca) ; (66) ghanyd or ghort (esox canrila) ; (67) bdhtord 
(cyprinusbalitora); (68) xu/frj/i (cyprinus sucatio) ; khatkhaayi 
(mugil cascasia); (70) mugi or ingh (mugil corsula) ; (71) fhaiugyd 
(clupea telara); (72) phmsd (clupea phasa) ; (73) phalu\i or phole 
(mystus capital) ; (74) bard chitdl (myslus chitala) ; (75) (kitdl 
(nearly the same as the last) ; (76) Uish or hitsa (clupanodon hilisha); 
(77) manmin (clupanodon manmina) ; (78) khayrd or karatl (clupa- 
nodon cortius) ; (79) morti or molt (clupanodon motius) ; {'io)gkord 
ri&r/J (cyprinus gora); (81) naryd/l eke/d (cyprinus bacaila) ; (82) 
pAu/ thtld (cyprinus phulo) ; (83) tayu bhukd (cyprinus laubuta) ; 
(84) hyu kuli (cyprinus atpar) ; (85) bkold (cyprinus bola) ; ( 36 ) 
buk rdugt (not given) ; (87) bd/ibko/d (cyprinus borclis) ; (88) bari/d 
(cyprinus barila et chedris) ; (89) kkaktd (cyprinus cocsa) ; (90) 
tkedrd (cyprinus chedra) ; (91) chktpkd (cyjirinus dcvario) ; (92) rdm 
(kdndd (cyprinus rasbora) ; (93) elangd (cyprinus elanga) ; (g4)jaiiri 
(cyprinus bata) ; (95) hhdngan (cyprinus cura) ; (96) akhrd (cyprinus 
aaa); (97) lacMtimd (resembles the last); (98) voya bhdngan 
(cyprinus boga) ; (99) mrigal or mirgal (cyprinus mirgala); (100) 
roMt or rut (cyprinus rohita) ; (loi) kurchhd (cyprinus cursa et 
gonius) ; (102) mahd saul (cyprinus puiilora) ; {loj,) tor (cyprinus 
tor) ; (104) aagrd (cyprinus angra) ; (105) morul (cyprinus morala) ; 
(106) dkengro (cyprinus dero) ; (107) jaoydll (cyprinus joalius) ; 
(108) kdibasu (cyprinus calbasu); (109) kdlal or kdtld (cyprinus 
catia); (no) darattgt (cyprinus chagunio); (m) taran ptuttki 
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(cyprinus sauna); (m) funthi (cyprinus sophore); (113) AM 
funthi (cyprinus chola); (114) teri-puntki (cyprinus terio); (115) 
tUpuHthi (cyprinus ticto); (116) kdtuhanpunthi (cyprinui con- 
chonias); (117) gtlipmtki (cyprinus gelius); (118) pkutuni-puntki 
(cyprinus pluitunio); (119) kanipmtki (cyprinus canius); (no) 
Shu^im (cyprinus guganio) ; (lai) wawjv/, mM, or maurdlA (cyprinus 
mola);(i 23 ) tkdndd (cyprinus cotio); (123) dorkind or 
ddnikomi (cyprinus daniconius) ; (124) sddd hdUiord (cyprinus 
sada) ; (125) lati (cyprinus latius) ; ( 1 26 ) kmhiyd (unibranchapertura 
cuchia). 

Pui’ULATioN.— Rangpur is one of the most densely populated 
Districts in Bengal. Several attempts have been made towards an 
enumeration of the people, but the results of the general Census of 
1872 prove that all previous estimates were very wide of the mark. 
The earliest recorded estimate is that of 1789, in which year the 
Collector returned the population of the then District (including Kuch 
Behar) at 4591S12 ; which, after striking out the figures relating to 
tracts since separated, an<l, on the other hand, allowing for subsequent 
transfers to Rangpur, would amount to a population in 1789, for 
the area comprising the present District, of about 400,000. This 
estimate must h.ive been very much too low ; but at that time it was 
almost inevitable that the Collector should understate the number 
of the ])eople, and it was the interest of the zamUiddn to make out 
their lands to be in as poor a state as possible. 

In 1809 Dr. Buchanan Hamilton returned the population of 
Rangpur at 2,735,000, or 3,084,000 according to the present limits 
of the District. It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as 
to the increase of the population in this District from these discrepant 
data. The first estimate is very much too low a one, while that of 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, on the other hand, appears to be much 
too high. The details of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's estimate are 
exhibited in the following table 
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Estimated Population or Rakgpur in or about 18099 
ACCORDING TO Dr. BUCHANAN HAMILTON. 


Pottn QrcuaU 

MnhaiaiaaHani 

Hiadiu. 

Tout. 

I. KotwiH, . 

31.000 

IQ, 000 

50.000 

2. Dhip, 

187,000 


272.000 

3. Phuranbari, 

43.000 

43.000 

ho, 000 

4. Banini, . 

3 S.«» 

57.000 

92,000 

5. Pitmm. 

17,000 

28,000 

45 .«*» 

6. Faklrganj, 

41,000 

3>.ooo 

75.000 

7. SanyMikiti. . 

4^.000 

41.000 

85.000 

S. Boili, . 

100,000 

I3LOOO 

251.000 

9. Dimla, 

29,000 

65,000 

94,000 

10. Darwini, 

106,000 

36.000 

142,000 

II. Kumirganj, 

}2,000 

32,000 

1^.000 

12. Malang, . 

61,000 

21,000 

82,000 

13. Bighdwir, 

54.000 

18.000 

72.000 

14. PirKanj, . 

56,000 

18,000 

74.000 

15. Sidullapur, 

92,000 

55.000 

147,000 

16. Govindganj, 

134.000 

90,000 

214.1UO 

17. Diwang.irfi, 

27,000 

16,000 

4 5.000 

18. Hhauaiiigaiij, . 

98,000 

59.000 

157.W 

19. Chilmari, 

47.000 

28,000 

75.000 

20. Ulifnir, . 

105,000 

64,000 

lUi.ooo 

21. Barahari, 

50.000 

84.000 

154.000 

22. Nagcvwari, 

88,000 

52,000 

140,000 

23. Dhuhri, . 

30,000 

53.000 

85,01 X) 

24. Rangamali, 

11,000 

82,000 

93.000 

Total, 

1,536,000 

1.199,000 

2 , 735 .o<» 


Since the time of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s survey, the thiUhU of 
Dhubri and Rdngdmdti have been transferred to (lodlpdrd ; Diwdnganj 
to Maimansinh ; and Fakirganj, Sanydsikdtd, liocld, and rdtgrdm to 
Jalpdigurf. Deducting the figures for these thdnds^ there remains a 
balance of 1,268,000 Muhammadans and Si6,ooo Hindus; total, 
2,084,000 for the area of the existing District. 

These figures approximate very closely to the population of the 
District as ascertained by the general Census in 1872 (2,150,179) ; 
but Mr. Collector Glazier is of opinion that they considerably ex- 
ceeded the population as existing in 1809, and gives the following 
reasons in support of his view : — 'According to Buchanan Haniilion's 
estimate, the |X)pulation was almost the same in 1809 as at present, 
after a prosiierous i>criod of over sixty >ear5. When Buchanan 
Hamilton went over the land, it was fairly cultivated, but there was 
still a large quantity of good land left that had not come under the 
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plough ; and it is out of the question to suppose that there has been 
no increase of population since his time. Very little land is left 
uncultivated now ; and the complaint all over the country is, that 
there is not enough grazing ground for the cattle. Buchanan 
Hamilton arrived at his figures in the following manner. He passed 
through a great part of the District, and from his personal observation 
and in(|uirics in ever)' direction he made a calculation of the quantity 
of cultivated land ; and, assuming that one plough could cultivate 
fifteen %//Ji or five acres, to every plough he counted five persons 
for the agricultural population, adding to his results certain proportions 
to make up the non-agricultural portion of the people. Now. taking as 
correct this calculation of cultivated land, — a very large assumption, — 
it seems to me that the apportionment of five persons of agricultural 
population to each plough is excessive. The families in this District 
are small ; the boys begin early to follow the plough ; and many are 
compelled to remain unmarried to a comparatively late age, because 
the well-to-do classes of the agriculturists monopolize more than their 
fair share of the women. 1 think a calculation of three to a plough 
would be much nearer the truth ; and this would give a population (for 
the area of the existing District) in 1809 of 1,200,000. Buchanan 
Hamilton in 1809 estimated that the population had increased one- 
third during the preceding twenty years. T.aking the increase as 
such, the popuLition having doubled in many parts mainly by immi- 
gration, and c.alculating a further increase of two-thirds for the sixty- 
three \ ears between 1809 and 1872, which seems a not excessive 
estimate, the figures (for the area of the existing District) would stand 
thus in round numbers: — Population in 1789, 720,000; ditto in 
1809, 1,200,000; ditto in 1872, 2,149,972 (Census figures).’ 

The first regular Census of Rangpur was taken simultaneously 
throughout the District on the night of the 15th January 1872. 
The results disclosed. a total i)opulation of 2,149,972 souls, dwelling 
in 4206 villages or townships, and 331,079 houses; the average 
density of population throughout the District being 619 to the 
square mile. The manner in which the Census was carried out is 
thus described by the District officer : — * The plan pursued by the 
Assistant Magistrate, to whom was entrusted the work of preparing 
the lists of survey mdusits or Aa/Ms (collections of villages) in each 
Mfid (police circle), was as follows: A tracing of each /Adatf, 
according to the revised boundaries, was made on the one-inch-to- 
the-nKl.e map, and over each matfgd or Aaiid its serial number in the 
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main registers was written in red ink. If, as was often the case, the 
name of the mausA was not mentioned on the one-inch'to-the^roile 
map, reference was made to the fourinch-tO'the-mile congregated 
village sheets, and the mauzA being discovered, its number was 
written as nearly as {K^ssible over the s|M)t where the name of the 
mauzd ought to have been. This process was a tedious one, but 
it was the only way in which an accurate list of the sur\'ey Ntauzds 
or halkdi in each thami could be preiured. 

‘The chief supervisor was a |Kiid officer, liecause there was no 
Government official available for the duty ; the supervisors were 
also all paid, because the time allowed for jtreparntion was short 
No police officers fit for such |>osts were available. The enumerators 
were chosen mostly from the patwiris (\illage accountants), who 
exist nearly all over the District In the few places where they 
were not available, the services of the ztiwhnftiH wuharrirs (land- 
holders' clerks) were made use of. 'I he viamials (village heads), 
faJisUiidrs (rent-collectors), and Muk/thirs (law agents) were also 
employed, but only one constable who was able to read and write. 
The chaukUiArs (village watchmen) were made very useful in assist- 
ing the enumerators in their work. In the town, schoolmasters 
were employed as enumerators, but not many in the mral jurts. 
Panc^aKds (requisitions) were issued to about five hundred Zitwln- 
Mrs to assist the supervisors and enumerators ; and gre.u assistance 
was rendered by the .agents of Mahdrini Swarnama> i. The zawhtJArP 
servants who gave assistance were ordinarily the local agents and 
servants of the zannndars. In fact, I believe that all classes who 
could in any way assist have been employed in some degree or other.' 

As regards the accuracy of the Census, the Disiru t officer is of 
opinion that *he would be a bold man w'ho would say that the 
Census was accurate;' but he * believes that every precaution was 
taken to secure as accurate a Census as possible, and the figures 
given may (airly be presumed to be approximate.’ 

Rangpur is the most i)opuIous District in the Rdjshdhl Division. 
Only in the two police circles (thAnAs) of l^irganj and Chilmirt is 
the popubtion less than five hundred to the scpiare mile, the average 
for the whole District being nearly one person for every acre. The 
most densely popubted parts arc the tracts on either side of the 
Tisti, which bisects the District from north-west to south-east. The 
whole District is more amply watered than any other in the Division, 
and this probably accounts for its denser poi^ubtion. 
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The table on the following page, exhibiting the area, population, 
etc. of each police circle {thdnd) of Rangpur District, is quoted 
from the Census Report of 1872. The avenges given are those of 
the Census officers, and have not been subjected to verification. 

Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and Age. 
— ^The total population of Rangpur District consisted in 1872 of 
3 fM 9 » 97 > souls, namely, 1,095,026 males and 1,054,946 females. 
Proportion of males in the total |)opulation, 50*83 per cent; average 
density of the population, 619 per square mile. Classified according 
to religion and age, the Census gives the following results : — Muham- 
madans — under twelve years of age, males 248,058, and females 
188,742; total 436,800: above twelve years, males 414,085, and 
females 440,580; total 854,665. Total Muhammadans of all ages, 
males 662,143, and females 629,322 ; grand total 1,291,465, or 60*06 
per cent of the District population. Hindus — under twelve years of 
age, males i43i>49* females 115,616; total 258,865: above 
twelve years, males 289,312, and females 309,121; total 598,433. 
Total Hindus of all ages, males 432,561, and females 424,737; 
grand total 857,298, or 39*87 of the District population. Christians 
— under twelve years of age, males 10, and females 16; total 26: 
above twelve years, males 26, and females 21; total 47. Total 
Christians of all ages, males 36, and females 37 ; grand total 73. 
Other denominations not separately classified, consisting of Buddhists 
and aboriginal races and tribes — ^under twelve years of age, males 
107, and females 132; total 239: above twelve years, males 179, 
and females 718 ; total 897. Total * others’ of all ages, males 286, 
and females 850 ; grand total 1136, or *05 per cent, of the District 
population. Population of all religions — under twelve years of age, 
males 391,424, and females 304,506 ; total 695,930: above twelve 
years, males 703,602, and females 750,440 ; total 1,454,042. Total 
District population of all ages, males 1,095,026, and females 
1*054,946; grand total 2,149,972 : proportion of males in total Dis- 
trict population, 50 83 per cent 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age 
in the population, of different religions, is returned in the Census 
Report as follows : — Muhammadans — proportion of male children 
19*2 per cent, and of female children 14*6 per cent; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 33*8 per cent of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion. Hindus — male children 16*7 per cent, and female children 

[Sentence continued on page 210. 
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13*5 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 30-2 per cent 
of the Hindu population. Buddhists — male children 8'2 per cent, 
and female children 9*8 per cent ; proportion of children of both 
sexes, 18*0 per cent of the Buddhist population. Christians— male 
children 237 per cent, and female children 21*9 per cent ; pro- 
portion of children of both sexes, 35*6 per cent of the total Christian 
population. Other denominations — male children 9-5 per cent, 
and female children 1 1 7 per cent ; proportion of children of both 
sexes, 21-2 per cent of the total • other* population. Population of 
all religions — male children 18 *2 per cent, and female children 
i4’2 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 32*4 per cent 
of the total District population. The small proportion of girls to 
bo]rs, and the excessive proportion of females above twelve years of 
age to males of the same class, is probably due to the fact that 
natives consider girls attain womanhood at a much earlier age 
than boys reach manhood. The proportion of the sexes of all 
ages, namely, males 50*83 per cent, and females 49*17 per cent, is 
probably correct The general excess of males over females is 
explained by the fact that a large number of labourers from neigh- 
bouring Districts come to Rangpur for the harvesting (the season of 
the year at which the Census was taken), leaving their wives and 
families behind them. 

The number and proportion of insanes and of persons afflicted 
with certain other infirmities in Rangpur District is thus returned 
in the Census Report: — Insanes — males 695, and females 223, 
total 918, or *0427 per cent, of the District population. Idiots— 
males 37, and females 14 ; total 51, or *0024 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Deaf and dumb— males 594, and females 192; toUl 786, 
or *0366 per cent, of the population. Blind — males 954, and 
females 463; total 1417, or 0659 per cent, of the population, 
lepers — males 2120, and females 182; total 2302, or *1071 per 
cent of the population. The total number of male infirms amounted 
to 4400, or *4018 per cent of the total male population ; number of 
female infirms 1074, or *1018 percent of the total female popula- 
tion. The total number of infirms of both sexes was 5474, or *2546 
per cent of the total District population. 

Population according to Occupation.— I omit the details of 
population according to occupation given in the District Census 
C'^mpilation, as they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 
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Ethnical Division or the People.— The races in Ringpur 
District are divided by the Collector into two classes,— Aryans^ 
and aboriginal tribes or races. The first class consists of settlers 
from Bengal or other parts of India, who by the tide of conquest 
or desire of trade and employment have immigrated into the 
District and permanently settled there. These settlers are of 
various religions and sects, consisting of Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, and 
Muhammadans. The second class consists of aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes, such as the Koch or Rdjbansf, Mech or 
Kurf, and others. The characteristic features of these people — flat 
faces, broad noses, and high cheek-bones— clearly show that they 
belong to the Mongolian race. They were the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Rangpur, who founded the last Iqqil dynasty previous 
to the irruption of the Muhammadans; and the marked Mongol 
physiognomy of the people is unmistakeable in the portion of the 
District bordering on Kuch (Koch) Behar. In Buchanan Hamil- 
ton’s time, these tribes numbered half the Hindu inhabitants of 
Govindganj, but the line of demarcation has now been pushed 
farther north. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Rangpur 
thus classes the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of Hindu 
castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged in a 
diflerent order from that given here, according to the rank which 
they hold in local public esteem. 


Name op Nationautv, 
Teibb, om Caste. 

Number. 

Name op Nationautv, 

'1 BIBB, OB Caste. 

NuBibBr. 

I. -NON- ASIATICS. 

European — 

EnclUh, 

IriM, 

Scotch, 

Dane, 

French, 

Total, . 

II. — MIXED RACES. 

Eurasian, 

19 

3 

1 

5 

1 

III.— ASIATICS. 

A, — Other than Nahvn e/ 
India and Burmah, 

Armenian, 

Nepili, .... 

Total, . 

af India and 
Bniisk Burmah, 

I. Aboriginal Tnbet, 
Kichiri, 

Rabbi, .... 

1 

B 

38 

1 


■ 
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Name or Natiomautv, 
Tbioi, OB Cabtb. 

Number. 

Namb or Nationality, 
Tbiob, ob Castl 

Number 

1. Ahcrif^nat 71 n^et — 


(iii.) Trading Castes. 


coHtinyed. 


AgarwAlA and MArwari, . 

6 

Telencif 

671 

Gandhbanik, 

75 ' 

Nat, .... 

*57 

KainyA, 

6 

Dhini^r, 

24a 

Khatn, .... 

111 

Dhumij, 

3 

OswAI, .... 

5 

Bhar 

4 

Sttbar^banik, 

4 * 

Total, . 

IBS 

Total, . 

1,48 

a. Semi^Uinduiwid 


<iY.) Pastoral Castes. 


Abort^inet, 


Carcri 


»,• ; 

63 

GoAlA, .... 

3.04 

6 

Total, . 


BiuH 

Bcdiyi, .... 
lihuiyi, .... 
Ituna, .... 

45 

3.0s 

2,160 

191 

*93 

22 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 


Chiin, .... 

GAnrAr 

1 

ChAmir and MuchL 

3.628 

llalwAi, 

24 

Kuril 

Chamlil, 

l>oni, .... 
DoiAdh, 

5.475 

36 .I 4 * 

3.095 

^•95 

Madak 

S. 5 S 

Toul, . 

5 .«« 

HAH, '. 

(vi.) Agricultural 


KarangA, 

Castes. 


Khycn, .... 
Koch, .... 

Pali 

RAjbanii, 

MAI 

Mihtar, .... 

10,013 

6.34s 

1.906 

399.407 

Acuri 

liarui, .... 
TAmhuli, 

ChAsA DhopA, 

*.37 

3 * 

1 

3*5 

3.298 

KailKirtla, 

Koeri 

35.39 

ai, 6 s 

BhuimAlL 

PW 

ShikArl, 

3 . 77 * 

* 2 ^ 

389 

Kurmi 

MAIi 

llakAr 

llhatiA, .... 

SadKop, 

Others, .... 

*. 3 « 

2,06 

II 

Total, . 

492. *49 

*.*5 

*3 

3. Ilindns, 


5 

(i.) SurERioR Castes, 


Total, . 

63.6a 

RrAhman, 

RAjput, 

■0^633 

(vii.) Castes engaged 


3.404 

CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 

HAiiAm, or NApii, . 

Dholdk 

BchArA, .... 


Total, . 

* 3.027 

.3.2 

19^05 

(U.) Intermediate Castes. 

■■ 

BMlyA» .... 


KAhAr, .... 

70 

BhAt. .... 

21 

DhAnuk, 


KAyasth, 

»«S 3»7 

DhAwA, . . . 

*.30 

Total, . 

**.*94 

Total, , 

35.59 























ETHNICAL DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE, iij 


Name OP Nationality, Muik- I Naiii or Nationautt, I m— k— 
Tmm, OR Casts. i Tsim. ot Casts. 


(Yiii.) Artisan Castes. 

lUmir (blacksmith), 
Kansan (brazier), . 
Sonir (goldsmith), 
Sutradhar (carpenter), . 
Kumar (potter), 

Sunri (distiller). 

Tell (oilman), 

Kalu (ditto), 

Sinkh^ (sliell-cutter), . 


(ia.) Weaver Castes. 

TAntl 

Julahi, . . . . 

Deri, . . . . 

joe<, . 

Ganesh, 

KapAli, . . . . 


(i.) Labouring Castes. 

Beldar 

Chuniri, 

Total, . 


(ai.) Castes occupied 
IN Selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 

Sabzi, .... 
Nikiri. .... 


(xii.) Boating and 
Fisiii.ng Casies. 


Jhal, . 
Fatunf, . 
Pod, . 
Tiyar, . 
Mila, . 
Minjlii, 
Kcut, . 



(aiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vaga- 
bond Castes. 

Biiti, etc., . 


(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated BY Nationality 

ONLY. 



llindustini, . 
Panjibi, 







Total, . 


(XV. ) Persons op U n known 
OR Unspecifird Caste, 7i4>5 


Grand Total op Hindus, 339^9^3 


4. Ptrwm of Hindu origin 
noi rtcogniting CmU, 

Vaishnav, 

Tantrinith, . 

Sanyisl, 

Native Christians, . 


$. Muhammadans. 

Julahi, . 

Pathin, . 

Sayyid, . 

Unspecified, . 


Total, . 1.291.465 


>6,301 A Surmise. 

401 

2,178 Maghs, .... 
I 

141,213 Total of Natives op 
388 India, . 

1,004 

961 Total op Asiatics, . 




A 149.930 


Grand Totai- 


*. >49.97* 
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Castes. — The following is a list of ninety-one Hindu castcj 
met with in Rangpur District, arranged as far as possible in the 
order in which they rank in local public esteem, together with their 
occupations, etc. The figures showing the number of each caste 
are extracted from Mr. C F. Magrath's District Census Compilation 
for Rangpur. 

Hi<;u Castes. — ^The following eight rank highest: — (i) Brdhman; 
members of the priesthood ; many arc also landholders, and others 
arc employed in Government or private service. In 1809 Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated the total number of Brdhmans in Rangpur at 
about six thousand families. The number of Brdhmans in Rang- 
pur District amounted in 187a, according to the Census Report, 
to 10,623. ^ he settlement of the sacerdotal ela.NS of Hindus 
in Rangpur has taken place within historical times. 'Fhc follow- 
ing account of the immigration of Brdhmans into this District, 
together with much information concerning other castes, is con- 
densed from Buchanan Hamilton's m.s. Report on Rangpur. The 
earliest Brdhman settlement appears to have taken place in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, having been introduced from 
Mithild or Tirhut by the Rdjds of Kamatdpur. These Brdhmans 
are still numerous in the north and west of Rangpur, and in the 
State of Kuch Behar. This class of Brdhmans is said to be not 
disgraced by acting as spiritual guides or priests to the lower classes; 
and they have many followers among the Siidra castes, as also 
among the semi-aboriginal tribes of Rdjbansis and Khyens. The 
next Brdhman colony in point of anti(}uity in Rangpur was formed 
by immigrants from Kanauj or Oudh, who are now called Kdmnipi 
Vaidiks. Ihcy w’cre introduced about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century by Viswa Sinh, but whether direct from Kanauj or 
through Sylhet docs not seem to l>c clearly ascertained. At any 
rate they have now entirely se|)arated from the S>lhet Vaidiks, .md 
have adojited customs peculiar to themselves. Many also of these 
Brdhmans act as priests and religious instructors to the lower castes. 

I hey do not themselves lose caste by so doing, although their children 
become less acceptable in marriage. In the southern part 0^ the 
District, the Brdhmans principally belong to the Barendrd and 
Rdrhi classes (described in my Account of Kdjshdhi District). These 
would lose their purity by ministering to Sudras, and they look 
down upon the two first-named cla.sscs of Brdhmans. A few Utkala 
or Orissa Brdhmans are found in Rangpur, as also a few Brdhman 
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fiunilies from the west of India, called bhuiyofi or tamlnddr Brih- 
nians. Besides their duties as priests and religious instructors, the 
Brdhmans of Rangpur occupy many offices in the administration of 
justice, in the police, in the collection of the public revenue, and 
also in the management of large private estates, (s) Acharjyd or 
Daibajya ; astrologers and fortune-tellers. They wear the sacred 
thread, and are considered as a class of degraded Brihmans, who 
have lapsed from caste on account of their indiscriminate acceptance 
of alms. They are not returned as a separate caste in the Census 
Report, and are probably included in the general body of Brdhmans. 
(3) Bhdt ; heralds and genealogists ; many of them also rent land, 
which they cultivate by means of hired labour. The Bhdts assert 
themselves to be lapsed Brdhmans, and wear the sacretl thread, but 
their claims in this res|)cct are disputed by many. They are ranked 
as a se|)arate caste in the Census Report, in which their number is 
returned at 21. (4) Kshatlriya; the second or warnor ca 5 ie in the 

ancient Hindu social organization. At the present d.iy, however, 
it is believed that there arc no pure Kshattriyas in Bengal, and the 
caste given as * Rhatrf * in the Census Re|)ort is the great trading 
class of Upi>er India. Their number in Rangpur District in 187a 
is returned at 118. (5) Rdjput; employed in military service, and 
as guards, policemen, and doorkeepers. They claim to be Kshat- 
triyas by descent, probably on account of their military occupation. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns their number in Rangpur District 
at 2404. (6) Baidyd ; hereditary physicians by caste occu|Kition. 

Most of the members of this caste in the District are immigrants 
from other Districts, who have come in search of service, and have 
betaken themselves to various employments. Some are em- 
ployed as priests. The number of liaidyds in Rangpur District in 
1872 is returned at 886. (7) Kdyasth ; the writer caste of Bengal ; 

employed in Government service, as zamindAri revenue officers and 
agents, in mercantile pursuits, and in every other occupation followed 
by the resj)ectable classes. A large number of the Assam tribe 
of Kolitis have assumed the title and rank of Kdyasths, and, 
according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, * conceal their descent from 
the Kolitis with as much care as the Riji of (Kuch) Behar does his 
origin from a Koch.’ At the present day, however, it appears that 
the Koliti Kdyasths arc held in equal esteem with the Bengal 
Kdyasths. The Census Report in 1872 returned the number of 
Kdyasths in Rangpur District at 10,387. (8) Mdrwdrf and Agar- 
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wili ; wealthy up-country traders. They are two distinct castes, 
but are returned together in the Census Report, which gives their 
number in Rangpur District at 67. 

Pure Sudra Castes. — Next in rank come the following sixteen 
Siidra castes, from whose lufnds a Brihman can take water or un- 
cooked food without injury to his caste. Originally these pure 
Siidra castes were only nine in number, called nabasik^ but some of 
them have split up into two or three subdivisions, all held in equal 
respect, while other lower castes, by their influence and wealth, 
have forced themselves forward into a position of equal social 
respectability. (9) Ndpit; barbers; 13,726 in number. (10) 
Kdmir; blacksmiths; 4237 in number. (11) Kumdr; potters; 
6709 in number. (12) Telf or Till; oil pressers and sellers by 
caste occupation. Many, however, have now abandoned their 
hereditary profession, and are traders in salt and grain. Some of 
the wealthiest merchants of Rangpur District belong to this caste. 
Number in 187a, 2528. (13) Tdmbulf or Tdmlf; originally pAn 
growers and sellers by caste occupation, but now traders and nier- 
chants in grain and salt; 319 in number. (14) Bdrui; growers 
and sellers of piUi or betel leaf ; 1374 in number. (15) Sadgop, 
commonly called Chdsd-Godld ; the highest of the cultivating 
castes. Buchanan Hamilton states that they arc properly tenders 
of cattle, who have now betaken themselves to agriculture. Number 
in 1 87 2 in Rangpur District, 136. (16) Mdlf ; gardeners and flower 
sellers; 2068 in number. (17) Gandhabanik ; grocers and spice 
dealers; 758 in number. (18) Sdnkhdri ; shell-cutters and makers 
of shell bracelets; 35 in number. (19) Kainyd; traders and mer- 
chants; 66 in number. (20) Oswdl ; traders and merchants; 57 in 
number. (21) Kdnsdri; braziers and coppersmiths ; 306 in number. 
(22) Aguri ; a respectable mixed caste of cultivators ; according 
to Buchanan Hamilton, its members lay claim to the dignity of 
Kshattriyahood. Number in Rangpur District in 1872, 9. (23) 
Kurmi ; a respectable cultivating caste, immigrants from the country 
in the neighbourhood of Patnd ; 1360 in number. (24) Kaibarttas; 
liuchanan Hamilton also classes the Kail>arttas among the pure 
Sddra castes, although it is generally believed that they belong to 
one of the aboriginal tribes of Western Bengal, who during the early 
period of the Aryan colonization succeeded by their numbers and 
influence in obtaining admission to Hinduism on honourable terms. 
Further mention of the Kaibarttas will be found in my Statistical 
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Accounts of HdgU and Midnapur Districts. The Kaibarttas art 
one of the Siidra castes who are ministered to by Brdhman priests 
who have lapsed from pure Brdhmanhood. To such an extent are 
these lapsed Brdhinans looked down upon, that although a pure 
Bidhman may receive water from a Kaibartta without injury to his 
caste, yet even a respectable Siidra (other than a Kaibartta) would 
be degraded by receiving food or water from the Brdhnuin 
priest by whom the Kaibarttas are instructed. The number of Kai* 
borttas in Rangpur in 1872 is returned at 35.396. 

Intermediate Sudra Castes.— The intermediate Siidra castes, 
who are neither esteemed nor despised, but who have some claim 
to respectability, are the following twenty-six: — (25) Kocri ; culti- 
vators ; given as a separate caste in the Census Report, but they 
are probably merely a branch of Kaibarttas. Number in Rangpur 
District in 1872, 21,626. (26) Gareri ; an up-rountry pastoral caste ; 
1 in number. (27) Godld ; milkmen and cowherds ; 3049 in miml>cr. 
(28) Chdsd Dhopd; cultiv.ators ; 15 in number. (29) (idnrdr; 
sellers and ])rcprers of parched rice ; 16 in number. (30) Another 
caste called Gdnrdr, (|uite distinct from the above, is mentioned by 
Buchanan Hamilton, but not returned in the Census Rc|>ort. Re- 
garding this caste Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states : * 'fhe Gdnrdrs 
are a tribe of fishermen, ( rigtnally from the vicinity of Dacca, of 
whom about two hundred families have settled in this District, 
along the banks of the Brahmaputra, 'fhey do not use a net, but 
strike otters, porpoises, crocodiles, tortoises, and large fish with 
various kinds of spears, in the use of which they arc very dexterous. 
They also have fast-rowing boats, in which they are employed to 
carry messages and to act as guards. The robbers who swarm 
on the river (1809) dread the s]>ear of the Gdnrdr, and seldom 
venture to attack them or any boats that are under their protection. 
Those that have lately come from Dacca are of a higher social rank 
than the others, and have a Brdhman for their religious guide. 'I'hey 
make frequent sacrifices of a particular species of river tortoise (jai 
^dcAAlm) to a female deity callcil Kald Kumdri (daughter of the deep), 
who afflicts with sickness all those who neglect to make such oficr 
ings. These Gdnrdrs sell only tortoises and otter skins, and live 
upon the fish which they catch. The other class, who have been 
long settled in the country, are of a much lower rank, and have no 
Brdhman priest They sell the fish they catch, and have taken to 
eating pork and drinking spirituous liquors. The two classes neither 
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eat together nor intermarry.* (31) Madak ; sweetmeat makers; 
5554 in number. (32) Halwdi or Halwdikir; confectionen, 
etc; 244 in number. (33) Hakir; cultivators; 116 in number. 
(34) Bhatid; cultivators; 1153 in number. (35) Vaishnav; a 
class of Hindus professing the doctrines of Chaicanya, a religious 
reformer of the fifteenth century, which inculcate renunciation of 
caste and the equality of man before his Maker. Caste principles, 
however, are said to be now creeping in among them. Number in 
Rangpur District in 1872, 24,451. (36) Sanydsf, 268 in number, 
and (37) Tantrdndth, 420 in number ; two sects of Sivaitc religious 
ascetics, who also profess renunciation of caste. (38) Tdntf ; weavers ; 
2578 in number. (39) Sutradhar or Chhutdr; carpenters; 2326 in 
number. (40) K<ilu ; oil pressers and sellers ; 734 in number. (41) 
Subamdbanik or Sondrbanid; dealers in gold and silver, bankers 
and money-changers; 414 in number. (42) Sekerd or Swamdkdr; 
goldsmiths and jewellers ; 255 in number. (43) Barendrd Shdhd ; 
not separately mentioned in the Census Report. They probably 
belong to the Suri (also called Shdhd) or wine-distilling caste, but 
have abandoned their hereditary occupation, and are now well-to-do 
grain and salt merchants. In Buchanan Hamilton's time they were 
said to number about five hundred houses in Rangpur District. (44) 
Ganesh ; returned in the Census Report as a weaving caste, but 
stated by Buchanan Hamilton to be potters ; 260 in number. (45) 
Jdliyd ; fishermen ; returned as a se[)arate caste in the Census 
Report, but stated by Buchanan Hamilton to be a branch of the 
Kailwrttas; number in 1872, 16,301. (4O) Jhdl; fishermen; an 

offshoot of the foregoing caste ; 401 in number. (47) Mdnjhi; not 
a caste, but a class of boatmen who act os helmsmen ; 1004 in 
number. (48) Mdld ; fishermen and boatmen ; 388 in number. 
(49) Bayuri ; makers of sweetmeats and various preparations from 
rice. Not given as a caste in the Census Report ; but Buchanan 
Hamilton states that in his time the caste numbered about a 
hundred houses in Rangpur District (50) Kapdif ; weavers and 
umbrella-makers ; 316 in number. Buchanan Hamilton states that 
the members of this caste in Rangpur are held in higher social 
esteem than in the neighbouring District of Dindjpur, and have 
Brdhmans as their spiritual instructors Number in 1872, 316. 

lx>w Castrs. — ^T he following nineteen are low castes, and nearly 
all of them are of semi-aboriginal descent .^51) Dhobi; washer- 
men; 805 in number. (52) Sunri or Suri (also called Shdhd); 
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wine distillers and sellers ; 769a in number. The Barendri SUQiis 
mentioned above (Na 43) are probably an offshoot of this caste. 
(53) Jogi or Jugl; weaven, lime-burners, and religious beggars; 
6819 in number. Buchanan Hamilton is of opinion that these 
Jogis formed the priesthood of this part of the country in ancient 
times. The Jogis have separated into two branches, the members 
of one branch neither intermarrying nor eating with the other. The 
first branch, called Halingi, are weavers and cultivators ; their 
women dye thread and retail turmeric, capsicum, and other con- 
diments. The second class is called 'rhelu>d. Its members live by 
begging and reciting sacred poems, and when these fail to procure 
a subsistence, by burning lime from shells. A few of them have 
also taken to cultivation. Many also act as religious instructors 
and priests to the labouring classes. (54) Chapdl ; mentioned by 
Buchanan Hamilton as a low weaving caste in the north west of the 
District, but not returned as a separate caste in the Census Report. 
(55) Julahd ; weavers ; 18 in number. (56) Derd ; weavers ; 43 in 
number* (57) Belddr; day-labourers; 139 in number. (58) 
Chundrf ; burners of lime from shells ; 73 in number. (59) Kdhdr ; 
palanquin bearers and domestic servants in respectable families ; 
707 in number. (60) Dhdnuk ; day-labourers and domestic servants ; 
2 in number. (61) Dhdwd; domestic servants; 1300 in number. 
(IS2) Behdrd; palanquin bearers and day-labourers; 19,055. (63) 
Tior ; fishermen and boatmen ; the second most numerous caste in 
Rangpur District, returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 141,213. 
(64) Pdtni ; ferrymen and boatmen ; also fishermen and basket- 
makers; 2178 in number. (65) Keut; fishermen; 961 in number. 
(66) Sabzf; sellers of vegeubles; 14 in number. (67) Nikdrf; 
fishmongers ; 5 in number. (68) Biiti ; mat-makers and musicians ; 
1091 in number. (69) Chanddl ; cultivators and fishermen ; 36,148 
in number. 

Semi -Aboriginal Castes.— The following twenty-two are all 
undoubtedly semi - aboriginal castes: — (70) Rdjbansi ; the most 
numerous caste or tnbe in the District, numbering, according 
to the Census Report, 399,407 souls. (71) PdH ; 1906 in number. 
(72) Koch; 6345 in number. These three last mentioned are all 
branches of one aboriginal tribe. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states 
that * the most numerous and important tribes in this District are the 
Koch and Rdjbansi, with their subdivisions, but they are generally 
looked ppon as low and impure. This is naturally resented, especially 
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bf their chieft and prisoei^wlio hj daim to a difineoiigiB. Manj 
^ them observe the Hindu kv witt such atrictaesi, that in their own 
temtoiy at least they are alloned to be real Sddiasy and the Mtthild 
and Kimnlp Biihmans admit them to be such, although the ortho- 
dox Bengali Brihmans hold them in contempt Many of the chiefii 
claim to be descended from the Kshattriyas who escaped from the 
wrath of Paiasurim, the Btihman incarnation of Vishnu, in the war of 
extermination which he nude upon them, by flying to Chin (China).' 
(73) Khyen. This is the next tribe of importance in this part of the 
country, and seems to rank higher than either of the foregoing. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton states that they ‘are the only Kimnipi tribe 
that the Brdhmans of Bengal will admit to be pure Sildras, which 
clearly shows the great power that their princes held.’ The number 
of Khyens in Rangpur District is returned at 20,013 the Census 
Report of 187a. (74) Bhuiyi ; cultivators and labouren ; 191 in 
number. (75) Biuil; cultivators and labouren; 4$ in number. 
(76) Bihelii ; day-labouren ; 6 in number. (77) B^di ; cultivators, 
fishermen, and day-labouren; 63 in number. (78) Bund; day- 
labouren ; 193 in number. (79) Chdin ; cultivaton and labouren ; 
a a in number. (80) Chdmdr and Much! ; shoemaken and leather 
dealen ; 3628 in number. (81) Kuril; 5475 in number. (82) Dorn; 
a very low caste of cultivators, fishermen, and basket-maken ; 3095 
in number. (83) Dosidh ; cultivaton and labouren ; 195 in number. 
(84) Karangi ; cultivaton and labouren ; 6 in number. (85) Mil ; 
snake charmen and musicians ; 386 in number. (86) Pis! ; maken 
of toddy from date juice; 194 in number. (87)Shikiri ; huntenand 
fowlen ; 389 in number, (88) Hiri ; swineherds and sweepen ; 
6213 in number. (89) Mihtir; sweepen; 2298 in number. (90) 
Bhuimdll; a branch of the foregoing; gardeners, boskrt-maken, 
and sweepen; 3771 in number. (91) Bediyd; a wandering gipsy- 
like tribe, who gain their living by bird-catching, snake-catching, 
juggling, making drums, begging, etc., and when these fail, by petty 
thefts ; 2 160 in number. 

Aboriginal Tribes. — ^The Census Report returns the following 
seven as aboriginal tribes ; many of their members, however, have 
now embraced some form of Hinduism (92) Tclengd; 671 in 
number. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states they are a similar caste to 
the Bediyds. They live by begging, playing on drums, etc, and 
snaring birds ; some of them also trade in cattle. (93) Rdbhd ; 1 1 
in number. (94) Kdchdri; 21 in number. (95) Ndt; 157 in 
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number. (96) Dhangir; 94a in number. (97) Bhumij ; 3 in 
number. (98) Bhar ; 4 in number. 

Religious Division of the People.— The great bulk of the popu* 
lation of Rangpur are Muhammadans and Hindus, the remainder 
consisting of a very small sprinkling of members of the Brdhmi Samij, 
Buddhists, Christians, and aboriginal tribes still professing their 
primitive forms of faith. According to the Census Report of 1879, 
the Muhammadans of Rangpur District number 662,143 males, and 
699,322 females— toul, 1,291,465, or 60 per cent of the total popu- 
lation ; proportion of Muhammadan males in total Musalmin popu- 
lation, 51*3 per cent The Hindus are returned at 43 >> 5 ^< males, 
and 424,737 females— total, 857,298, or 39*9 per cent of the total 
population ; proportion of males in total Hindu population, 50'5 per 
cent. The Census Report apparently includes the members of the 
Brdhmi Samdj, or reformed Thcistic sect of Hindus, with the general 
Hindu population. The Buddhist population consists of only 46 
males and 15 females — total, 61 ; and the Christians, of 36 males 
and 37 females — total, 73. Other religious denominations not sepa- 
rately classified, consisting of aboriginal tribes which still retain their 
ancient faith?, number 240 males and 835 females— total, 1075 ; 
proportion of males in total * other’ population, 2 2 3 per cent 

The Muhammadans form the majority of the population, number- 
ing in 1872,662,143 males, and 629,322 females— total, 1,291,465, or 
60 per cent, of the total population of the District ; proportion of 
males in the total Musalmdn population, 51*3 per cent. The exist- 
ence of a large Muhammadan population is said to be accounted for 
rather by conversion of the original inhabitants than by immigration, 
although the latter also has tended to increase the number. On this 
subject Dr. Buchanan Hamilton writes : ‘ Although the followers 
of the Kurdn form the largest proportion of the inhabitants of 
this district, there is little reason to suppose that many of them arc 
intruders. They seem in general, from their countenances, to be 
descendants of the original inhabitants, who have been converted in 
a great measure probably by the intolerance of the Muhammadan 
Governors of Bengal. In the parts of the District which were 
conquered by the Mughuls, the original tribes have suffered less ; 
for until the time of Aurangzeb, the princes of the house of Timur 
were perfectly tolerant. In some parts, as in Battrishazdrf, the 
number of Musalmdns seems to be owing to an increase of cultiva- 
tion. The xamlnldr, on the establishment of a settled government, 
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invited stnmgers to settle on his estates more accustomed to 
a settled life than his own tenantSt who had long been in the habit 
of skulking from wood to wood ; and his supply came chiefly from 
Dindjpur, where most of the cultivators are Musalmins.* 

The Collector of the District reported to me, in 1871, that the 
Muhammadans of Rangpur have of late years divided into two sects, 
called Shdrd and Be-Shdrd. The former, called also Fardizis or 
Xamdzfs, adhere strictly to the law of Muhammad as laid down in 
the Kurdn, and abstain from the processions and ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Muharram, which they consider are not enjoined by 
the sacred law. All the higher classes of Muhammadans in Rang- 
pLir are said to be gradually becoming Shdrds or Fardfzis, and it is 
only the lower orders that still observe the Muharram ceremonials 
and processions. The Be-Shdrds are numerically stronger than the 
Shdrds, but the latter, owing to their wealth and |X}sition, are the 
more influential. The Collector states there is no reason to believe 
that this new sect is fanatical or intolerant. ' The religion of Islim 
is .said to have now ceased from making any further progress among 
the people. 

The Hindus of Rangpur number 432,561 males, and 424,737 
females — total, 857,298, or 39*9 per cent, of the District population ; 
proportion of males in the total Hindu population, 50*5 per cent. 
Regarding the different religious orders of Hindus, 1 quote the 
following in a condensed form from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
obtained the information from a learned Goswdmi pandit of the 
District. He says that the Rangpur Brdhmans, as well as those of 
Bengal generally, are divided into only two sects [jnaths) deserving 
special notice, the others being unimportant and numerically incon- 
siderable. The first and most numerous of these sects is the Sdiia 
math^ the followers of which, without rejecting the Purdns, follow as 
their chief guide the principles inculcated in the Tantrds, which, 
according to tradition, were composed by Siva for the instruction of 
.his wife Parvatf, at the commencement of the Satyd Yug, or earliest 
age of Hindu mythological chronology. This sect is divided into 
three branches, — Divyabhdv, Pasubhdv, and Virbhdv. Although the 
date of the compositon of the Tantrds is assigned to a period of the 
remotest antiquity, the earliest historical personage who gained any 
celebrity in teaching and explaining its doctrines appears to have 
been Krishnanand, a Nadiyd Brdhman who lived about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. His doctrine, called Pasubhdv or Dak- 
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shinachar, is that followed by the great majority of Bengali 
Brihmans belonging to the Sakki math. About the end of the 
sixteenth century, Brihmanandgirf, a Brdhman of Maimansinh, 
preached the doctrines followed by the Virbhdv branch of the sect 
The second great sect (maiK) are the Vaishnavs, who follow as their 
chief guides the works of the sage Vydsd. On this ac count the two 
sects are sometimes called respectively 'Fantriks and Vaidiks ; but it 
must be observed that by far the greater part of the Brdhmans of 
Bengal who are called Vaidiks follow in reality the doctrines of 
theTantrds. The principl religious work u]K>n the Vaidik doctrines 
is the Sribhdgvot No religious teachers of any great note appear to 
have arisen among the followers of Vydsi until the time of Sankar, 
one of the great doctors of the Vaishnavs of Bengal, who founded 
the congregation (suwpnuhi) c'alled Kudrd. Nearly contemporane- 
ously with him lived Adayanachdrj)d, another celebrated Vaishnav 
teacher. Shortly following after these great doctors, another 
teacher appeared, named Vishnuswami, who taught doctrines which 
occasioned a schism in the sect. 'i*he congregation split into two 
bodies, called respectively Gyangu and Bhagvot, upon a difference 
of opinion rcsi)ecting the matcriali/ation of the Deity, ^one body 
maintaining that the Supreme Being is endowed with a material 
body, and the other rejecting this doctrine. Another branch is that 
which goes by the name of Sri-samprddd, or holy congregation. Hie 
followers of this sect maintain that its doctrines were first taught in 
private by the goddess Lakshmf, wife of Nardyan (Krishna), and were 
handed down from one holy man to another, until they were made 
public to the world by Ramdnujd, a great Vishnuvite reformer of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The followers of the teachers of Rami- 
nujd are few in number in Kangpur. Another and more important 
branch of the sect remains to be described. Madhav,a pupil of the 
great teacher Sankar, having differed with his master on a question 
relating to the scat of the soul, went to Badrandth, near the source 
of the Ganges, in order to consult the sage Vydsd. Madhav prayed 
to the image of Vydsd, whereupon the sage discovered himself, 
and 'instructed him in the doctrine which he afterwards taught. 
His followers maintain that this doctrine was first revealed by 
Ndrdyan (Vishnu in his form of Krishna) to Brahmd, and by him 
to Narad, by whom it was communicated to Vydsi All the Gos- 
wamis or Gosdins of Bengal belong to this branch. The three 
principal teachers of the doctrines held by them are, Chaiianya, 
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the great religious reformer, bom at Nadlyi in 1484-85 A.D.f and 
his disciples, AdwaiUl and Nityinand. The latest congregation 
of this sect \math) was established by Nimbak, a Brdhman of the 
west* of India, who promulgated his doctrines shortly after the 
time of Madhav. This congregation is usually called sanak sam- 
prddi^ and its members Nimayik Vaishnavs. A few of them are 
scattered throughout Bengal, and there are two or three convents 
(dkrds) in Rangpur. 

The Brahma Samaj, or Theistical sect of Hindus, is said by the 
Collector to be making progress among the educated natives at the 
Civil Station and at Kdnkind, where a vernacular weekly paper, 
called the Rangpur Dik Prakds^ advocates the cause of the 
sect. The Collector believes that although there are few who have 
(1871) openly avowed the doctrines of the Samdj, yet a real 
change in this respect is gradually being made in the town popula- 
tion. At present, however, the Samij appears to have made no pro- 
gress in the rural tracts. The Census Report of Bengal apparently 
includes the followers of the Brihma Samdj with the general Hindu 
population of the District. 

The Jain population appears to be confined to the Kydhs or 
Mdrwdrfs who have settled in Rangpur, most of whom are wealthy 
merchants, carrying on a considerable trade in country produce and 
piece goods, or as money-lenders. The Census Report, in treating of 
the religious divisions of the people, does not separately indicate 
the Jains, but in its list of castes the number of Mdrwdrf traders is 
set down at 67. 

Tiik Huddhists residing in Rangpur District consisted in 1872 of 
46 males and 15 females ; total, 61. 

Thf Christian population of the District in 1872 amounted to 
73 souls, namely, 36 males and 37 females. Missionary eflforts 
have not made any progress in Rangpur. Deducting 41 from the 
total Christian i)opulation as the number of European, Eurasian, and 
Armenian Christians, there remains a balance of only 32 as repre- 
senting the total native Christian population of the District 

Division of the People into Town and Country.— The 
population of Rangpur is entirely niraL The Census Report 
returns only a single town as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upwards, namely, Rangpur, with a total popu- 
lation of 14,845. This is not, properly speaking, a single town, 
but a municipality, comprising, besides the Civil Station of Rangpur, 
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the towns or villages of Mahiganj. Dhdp, and Nawiliganj. Details 
of the population of the municipality will be found below. No 
tendency is perceptible on the part of the people towards town or 
city life. Mr. C. F. M;igrath’s District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages There are 189a villages containing less than 
two hundred inhabitants ; 1 193 with from two to five hundred ; 559 
with from five hundred to a thousand ; 368 small towns with from 
one to two thousand; 104 with from two to three thousand; 5$ 
with from three to four thousand; 14 with from four to five 
thousand ; 10 with from five to six thousand ; 6 with from six to 
ten thousand ; and 5 with from ten to fifteen thousand. Total, 
4306. In this statement, however, all the large villages are mmusds 
or groups of villages, and not sei>aratc towns. With the exception 
of Rangpur munici|iality, no town in the District contains a |>o|»ula- 
tion exceeding five thousand souls. 

Rangpur, the Administrative Head<|uartcrs and princi|ial Civil 
Station of the District, is situated on the north liank of the Chagdt 
river, in 25® 4V SS" north latitude and 89* 17' 40" longitude, 
'rhe Rangpur municipality consists, besides the Civil Station, of the 
adjacent villages or towns of Mahiganj, Dhdp, and Nawibganj, and 
contains a {)o|)ulation of 14,845. according to the Census Report 
of 1872, classified as follows Muhammadans— males, 4577 ; and 
females, 3483 ; total, 8060. Hindus — males, 5*77 * ^nd females, 
1386 : total, 6663. Christians— males, 25 ; and females, 27 ; total, 
52. Others — males, 6 ; and females, 64 : total, 70. total of all 
denominations — males, 99.85 ; and females, 49 ^®- t«rand total, 
14,845. In 1870 the income of the municipality amounted to 
/;72I,8s. lod., and the expenditure lO;^6i8. us. od. In 1871 
the gross munici|)al income amounted to jC^4^t ud., and the 
expenditure to .j£^58i, 2s. od ; average rate of taxation, 6 dnMiit 
and II //c, or lojd. |ier head of the municipal jiopulation. 

Material Condition of hie Tkople.— The great bulk of the 
l>opulation is composed of the lowest < lasses of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. They are tiescribed as indolent and superstitious, but 
their material condition has con^ideraldy improved of late years. 
'I he ordinary dress of a well t(>do shopkeeper consists of a Muil or 
waist-cloth, a cotton sheet or shawl {chddar), and a pair of shoes. 
The clothing of an ordinary cultivator is nearly the same, ex- 
cept that he doc*s not wear shoes, and the cotton is of a coarser 
quality. Bamboo matting, straw, and grass are the only materials 
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used for house-building. A comfortable homestead usually consists 
of four apartments within a square enclosurct surrounded by a fence 
of woven bamboos or grass. A well-to-do cultivator would have two 
such enclosures for his dwelling, one being reserved for the female 
members of the family. The only furniture found in such a dwelling 
consists of common brass and pewter plates, cups, and pots for cook- 
ing and eating ; a bamboo mackdn or platform, which serves as a 
bedstead ; and a wooden chest The ordinary food of the people, 
shopkeepers and agriculturists, is much the same, and consists 
chiefly of common rice, pulses, kAchu (a species of yam), vegetables 
of different sorts, salt, oil, fish, and occasionally milk. Milk is more 
a luxury than an ordinary article of food. The Collector, in 1871, 
estimated the living expenses for an average - sized household 
of a well-to-do shopkeeper at about 10 rupees, or per month, 
and the expenses of a similar family of ordinary peasants at 8 rupees, 
or 1 6s., a month. This latter amount, however, represents the cost 
which would be required if everything was purchased by the culti- 
vator. As a matter of fact, the money cost is considerably less. His 
fields supply him with rice and vegetables, and most of the fish used 
for food is caught by himself or some member of his family. 

Habits of the People.— -The following paragraphs regarding the 
habits and social customs of the people of the District are con- 
densed from Bdbu Gopil Chandra Das' Report on the Statistics of 
Rangpur (1874). The cultivators, whether Hindus or Muham- 
madans, rise early in the morning, go to the fields and work till 9 
o’clock, when they take a breakfast of cold rice. They then work 
on till I P.M., when they unyoke their cattle, and go themselves to 
take their day’s bath. This done, they go home to dinner; and the 
rest of the day is spent in lounging about, doing little repairs to 
their houses, or in going to the nearest market village with the milk 
or vegetables which their cows or homestead land may yield them. 
No field work is done after 1 p.m., and the cultivators do not labour 
more than six hours a day. In the towns, the day-labourers work 
from 10 A.11. till 4 P.Af. In the evening, another hot meal of rice is 
taken as supper, a portion being put aside for the next morning's 
cold breakfast The women, besides cooking for the household, assist 
their husbands in husking the rice, rearing silk-wonns, and, in the 
northern tracts of the District, in spinning and weaving gunny bags. 
The girls commence to work at nine years of age, and assist their 
mothers in the household duties. The boys at six or seven years 
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iMgin to tend the cows, and become labourers and ploughmen be- 
tween twelve and sixteen. The average duration of a peanut’s life 
is forty years. 

CusTOUS ON THE BiRTH OF A CHILD. — On the bilth of a child, 
whether of a Hindu or Muhammadan family, great rejoicings take 
place. Rich men distribute alms to the Brdhmans and the poor ; 
the village barber and the midwife are liberally rewarded, and the 
priests are well paid for preparing the child’s horoscope. The 
])Oorer classes give a sum varying from 4 dnmds to i rupee (6d. to 
2S.) to the midwife, and an equal amount to the barber and priest 
On the fourth or sixth day aAer the birth of a child, the Muham- 
madans perform a ceremony called aieyd, in which even the poorest 
peasant sacrifices a goat offers a prayer, and weighs a hair of the 
child’s head in gold, which he gives to the failr. The Be-shiid 
Musalmins distribute betel-nuts, turmeric, and oil to their 
neighbours, friends, and relatives. The upper class of Hindus, on 
the sixth day after the birth of a child, celebrate a rite called satari- 
pujd ; and on the thirtieth day after birth, in the case of a Sddra, 
or the twenty-first day in the case of a Brdhman, a ceremony called 
aamdkMraH is performed. On both these occasions presents of 
J>dn, betel-nut, oil, and turmeric are made to the neighbours. In 
Muhammadan families, the ceremony of circumcision is performed 
by a class of men called Bangri, who are paid from 4 dmds to r 
rupee (fid. to as.) for their services. A goat is slaughtered, prayers 
offered, relatives invited to a feast, and alms distributed to the poor. 
The Hindus perform the ceremony known as karndbede or ear- 
boring, on which occasion the lather of the child makes an offering 
called nanimukh (an offering of cakes to appease the spirits of 
departed ancestors), and, if his circumstances enable him, invites 
his friends and neighbours to a feast The ceremony of anndprasttn, 
or feeding a child with rice for the first time, is performed in the 
sixth month after birth if a boy, and in the seventh month if a girl. 

Marriage Ceremonies.— Among the higher classes of Hindus in 
this District, marriage contracts are made by relatives and friends, 
and not through ghatoks or marriage registrars, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta. After the dowry has been settled, the parentt 
interchange visits to see the bridegroom and bride. I’he boy under- 
goes an examination ; and the girl is made to speak and walk, for 
tbe purpose of ascertaining that she is neither dumb nor lame. In 
Btdhman families the contract is reduced to writing ; in families of 
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other castes, the contract is usually verbal, but the greater portion 
of the bride's dowry is |)aid by the bridegroom’s family at the time 
of making the contract On the day of the marriage, which takes 
pbee at night, the friends and relatives of the bridegroom, in the 
case of wealthy families, pass the day in feasting and in preparing 
for the procession at night 'fhe procession is usually accom|ianied 
by fireworks and music. The Hindu marriage rites are performed 
by Brdhman priests according to the SdsirJs^ and Sanskrit texts 
are read. The bride is taken away to her new home the day after 
the marriage ceremony. Among the lower classes of Hindus, the 
bridegroom pays a sum of from Rs. 30 to Ks. 50 {£$ to ^5) for 
the girl to her father, and marries her either at his own house or at 
that of her father, generally at the latter. On occasion of nurriages 
among his tenants, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, the tamindir 
levies a tax called matrhd, var}*ing from i to 5 rupees (as. to los.) 
in amount ; this tax is paid by the bridegroom’s party. I'he lie- 
Shiri Muhammadans are said to adopt almost all the marriage 
customs of the Hindus. Among the stricter Shird Muhammadans, 
the bridegroom, accomiumied by a few friends and relatives, proceeds 
to the house of the bride's father. A proxy on the part of the bride 
settles her dowry, and the ceremony consists of the kiizi or his 
deputy reading out the hl/md The marriage thus finished is 
attested by two or three witnesses, and followed by a feast, after 
which the husband takes his wife away to his own house. A\his 
are only met with in the south and east of the District, and these 
never attend lower-class Muhammadan m.irruiges, which are usually 
Iterfonned by the village miMi or priest. The Mu.salmins, how- 
ever, are by no means restricted to the services of these men. In a 
com|>any of five or more men, any one who can ref teat the iti/fud or 
form of marriage may l)e constituted a mu/ZJ for the occasion, and a 
valid marriage may Ite thus |terformed. The nitti marriage of Muham- 
madans (marriage of a second or third wife during the lifetime of 
either the first or second), and the re-marriage of low<aste Hindu 
women, take place without much formality ; but the 
wmrchd cess is always levietl, and, the Collector states, is felt to be 
a great hardship. The charge of a kAA for celebrating a marriage 
varies from one to five rupees (2& to los.) ; a mnlU from 2 imnis to 
I rupee (3d. to as.) ; and a Rr 4 hmanfrom i to 6 rupees (2s. to 12s.), 
Iiesides a share in the general feast. The barberalso receives from 1 
to 4 rupees (2s. to 8.s.), according to the position in life of the parties. 
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Funeral Obsequies.— On the death of a Hindu, the relatives 
and friends carry the body to the banks of a river, if suHiciently near 
at hand, or to a tank at some disUnce. 'fhe body is then m-ashed, 
anointed with oil, dressed in a new cloth, and placed on a funeral pyre. 
'Phe eldest of the heirs of the deceased present at the time sets fire 
to the pile, and the body is reduced to ashes. The bodies of Hindu 
infants less than five years of age are seldom burned, being generally 
buried or thrown into the nearest river. The Bairdgfs (a class of 
Vaishnav religious mendicants) bury their dead instead of burning 
them. The Kdjbansis either bury or bum their dead, as they may 
think proper. On the fourth day after the death of a Hindu, his 
married daughters perform a ceremony known as chatartkL On the 
eleventh day* after the death of a Hrdhman, or the thirty-first day 
after the death of a Siidra, the funeral obsequies {iraddhd) are per- 
formed by the eldest heir of the deceased. On the occasion of the 
death of a wealthy Hindu taminddr^ particularly one dying in old 
great preparations arc made for his sraddha, learned pandits 
are invited from the Sanskrit schools of Nadiyd, and large presents 
are made to them. The (wor of the surrounding country flock to 
receive alms ; and relatives, friends, and neighbours are sumptuously 
fe<I. The Hindu peasantry are unable to expend much in these 
funeral obsequies, and the cost of the ceremony seldom exceeds lo 
or 12 rupees (^i to 4s. od.). Among the Muhammadans, the 
body is first washed, anointed with perfumes, dressed in new cloth, 
and then carried to the burial-ground by the assembled relatives 
and friends. In the case of a rich man a coflin is used. The grave 
is dug seven and a h.ilf feet long, four and a half feet broad, and 
four and a half deep, the body being laid in the ground with the 
face turned towards the sacred city of Mecca. After a few prayers 
have been read, a bamboo roof is placed above the body, and the 
grave filled in with earth. 

Astrology and Auspicious Days. — The people, whether Hindus 
or Muhammadans, never commence any important work without 
first consulting the stars, and finding out the most auspicious 
moment for the undertaking. The pafidits in the towns, and in 
the rural villages the grim purohit^ or priest of the hamlet, fix the 
auspicious periods for the Hindu peasants to plough and sow their 
lands. Muhammadan astrologers are very few in number ; and in 
tracts where there are none, the Musalmdn cultivators generally ask 
the Hindu astronomers to name their auspicious days. A class of 
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Biihinans called ojMs pretend to poMcss a supernatural influence 
over the hailstorms ; and the ignorant peasants, believing that they 
have the power to avert such a calamity, pay the ojhAs small sums 
to protect their fields from destruction by hail At the com- 
mencement of each year, the village astrologer {atMrjyi) visits 
every house to read out the new almanac, and explain to the 
peasantry the deities who will reign over the harvest, etc., for the 
year. In return he receives a small measure of rice and half an 
innd (three larthings) in cash. To astrology the ackirjyi adds 
ibrtune4elling, for which, of course, he receives an additional reward 
from those that consult him. 

Imoicenous Village Officials.— Tew vestiges now remain in 
Rangpur District of the ancient indigenous village corporations 
of the days of the Hindu monarchy; and the few rural officials 
still inet with are now rather servants of the umtHddrt or land- 
holders, than officers having a common interest in the prosperity of 
the village, llie status of these village communes in the days of 
the Hindu kings is thus described by Biibu Gopil Chandra Das, 
Deputy-Collector, in his Report on the Statistics of Rangpur: — 
‘ Every village had its own government, court of justice, and council. 
The iA(tinr (proprietor of the village) was the president of the 
meeting ; the village Brdhman was the priest and expounder of the 
law ; the fa/wdrl was the accountant and corrcs])ondencc clerk ; 
the thaakUdr was the village watchman ; the mardhi acted as sur- 
veyor, and distributed the produce of the land between landlord 
ond tenant ; the (Mmdr supplied the villagers with shoes, and his 
wife acted as midwife ; the carpenters made the ploughs for the 
cultivators, and the blacksmith the iron implements of industry ; 
the washerman and potter had also their place in the community. 
Nor were charitable institutions forgotten, for every village had a 
building set apart for the reception and entertainment of strangers. 
IVhen the harvest was ready for reaping, the thdkur received one- 
tenth of the produce as his sovereign right in the land ; a small 
IMWtioa of the produce of every field was laid aside for charitable 
and hospitable institutions ; the village Brdhman, the ftdwdri, 
ekanJUdar, mardhJ, carjientcr, blacksmith, and iMmir had e »rh of 
them his share in the produce, the pro|K>rtion' being regulated 
'according to the extent and value of his assistance to the com- 
munity. In case of any complaint, the elders of the village con- 
vened a meeting, and summoned the ofiTender to take his trial befbsc 
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a jury of his own classi comprising also the village head*men« and 
iuinmarily disposed of the case then and there.' 

Existing Vili.age OFriCERs.— The ancient village communes 
have long since died away; and although many of the officials named 
above are still found, at least in name, they are in nearly every case 
merely the servants of the zamlnddrs. The following account of 
the present status and duties of these officers is quoted in a con- 
densed form from Bdbu Gopdl Chandra Das' report, above cited 

The Patwari is a servant of the taminddr^ and is paid by him. 
In large estates he serves under the gumdshtd or idhsiUdr^ but in 
lietty laminddris he collects the rent himself. Instead of receiving 
a share of the produce of the land, he is now remunerated either by 
a slight percentage on the collections, or by a fixed money payment. 
'Fhe patufdris ue generally natives of the District, and the post is 
usually hereditary ; in special cases, however, they are succeeded by 
outsiders. On the death of a pahodn^ his eldest son is usually 
nominated to the vacant post by the zamMdr^ subject to the 
approval of the villagers. The duties of a faiwdri are multifarious. 
He keeps the accounts of every field, and knons the history of its 
occupant ; he knows the nature of the soil and the productive power 
of every little patch of land. At the end of every year he sends 
to his master an account statement known as jamd-wasU’bak\^ show- 
ing the total demand, amount actually collected, and balance still 
remaining due for every sei>aratc holding, together with extra col- 
lections or cesses under heads denominated saytr^ abwdb^ and 
maihai. The rent-roll kept by the patufdri is called dudhdyamd- 
bandi. He is the saminJat^s principal witness whenever a suit 
takes place between the proprietor and his tenants, whether for 
enhancement of rent or the recovery of arrears. 

The Gumashta is another village officer of the tamUuidr^ but 
superior in rank to the fatwdrl. His duty is to collect the rents, 
grant receipts to the cultivators, and to remit the collections at stated 
periods to the revenue court {kadkirf) of the %aminddr. Where the 
tambtddr retains land in his own hands as a home farm, ihe^imdsbid 
has to see to its proper cultivation. He looks after the ploughmen 
and cattle, superintends the harvesting and storing of the crops, etc. 
If the tamimUr is also a grain merchant or money-lender, it U 
through the gmmdsAtd that he carries on the business. In the 
event of a cultivator deserting his village, it is the gumdskids duty 
to see that his fields arc let out to another. He also keq>s a 
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separate account of his master’s monetary transactions with which the 
patwdA has no concern. When a portion of the Mamlnddrs lands are 
held on a tenure called in which the cultivator instead of 
paying a money rental gives a share of the produce, ^tgumdshtd 
has to see that a proper division of the crop is made. He is re- 
munerated by a money salary, varying from Ks. 5 to Rs. 6 (los. 
to I as.) a month; in addition to which, he also receives cer- 
tain perquisites called parbanl^ and a feast on the occasion of 
every marriage in the village. He also occasionally conducts rent 
suits on behalf of the zamUtddr, His other duties are public ones. 
According to the Regulation l^w, the ^umds/tfti was to give early 
information at the nearest \xA\ce station of the resort to, or passage 
through, his village of any considerable body of strangers, together 
with any information he might be able to collect as to the alleged 
object of the assemblage or journey, or any suspicions which might 
arise as to their real character and intentions. At present, section 90 
of Act X. of 1872 (d.c.) prescribes it as a duty of the village officials, 
including the head-man, and watchman, forthwith to com- 

municate to the nearest Magistrate, or officer in charge of the nearest 
police station, any information which they may obtain respecting — 
I St, the residence of any notorious receiver or vendor of stolen 
property in the village ; 2d, the resort of persons suspected to be 
thieves ; 3d, the commission or intention to commit safi or other 
non-bailable offence at or near the village ; 4th, the o< currencc of 
any sudden or unnatural death. 

The Chai'KIPak is the village watchman, and is paid by the 
cultivators. He is nominated by the villagers and appointed by the 
Magistrate. He receives annually from 4 to 12 dntuis (6d. to is. 6d.) 
from each house as his fee or allowance, is armed with a spear, and 
wears a badge as a token of his service. I'he samha/drs do not con- 
tribute anything to his supiK)rt ; nor does he hohl any service land 
in lieu of or supplementary to his money wages received from the 
villagers, 'rhese wages arc not regularly paid, and, when realized, the 
amount is insufficient for his maintenance and the proper discharge 
of his work. Whenever the villagers neglect to [ay him, he com- 
plains to the daroiji^d (Sub-Inspector)at the ixilicc station to which he 
is attached, who assists him in the collection of his dues. In the 
larger villages an improved rural constabuhry has been established 
under the provisions of Act xx. of 1856, and the ikamkkddrs are paid 
a fixed salary from the proceeds of the tax realized under the Act 
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The Pradhan is the village head-man. He assists the samlndir 
in the collection of rent, acts as a member of a panckiyat or village 
arbitration court in settling petty boundary disputes or minor cases, 
etc The <kaukUdr brings every occurrence first to the notice of 
the fradkdn; and if it api)ears to the latter to be of an important or 
serious nature, he directs the ckaukUAr to lay the case before the 
tkdnidir or regular police officer. In fact, if any trace can now be 
found of the ancient Hindu village system, it is in this official, 
llie appointment of pradkin is hereditary, and only elective in the 
case of the death of the holder of the \yosx without heirs. In olden 
days, these pradkdns or head-men, called by different names in 
other Districts, were very important and influential representatives 
of the village. In all matters of importance they were consulted, as 
intelligent men interested in the welfare of the community. At the 
present day, these officLils lend their assistance in the performance 
of all public business in the villages to which they lielong. Houses 
are alwa>*s searched in their prescnce^and they attest the service 
of every judicial process. Whenever a cess is levied by a zamhtdJr 
or a perquisite demanded by his officers, they serve as mediators, 
and settle the amount on iK'half of the villagers. In case of 
sudden or unnatural death, the police officers as a nile conduct the 
inquiry in their presence, 'i^he pradkdns are not mere dejKrndants 
on the tawAnddrs^ but act semi-indei)cndcntly of their authority. 

Sardars, Pairs, and Kotwals arc iam\nddr\ officers emplo>ed 
as collectors, guards, and orderlies. 'I'hey escort rents from the 
villages to the taminddr^s principal revenue court (kackdrl\ and 
are paid usually from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 (4s. to 6s.) per month. In 
some places they receive service lands in lieu of cash payment, the 
quantity of land awarded to each man being sufficient to yield a 
maintenance for himself and family. 

Paramaniks and Busniahs arc rather servants of the tamlnddrs 
than independent members of the village community. 'I'hey arc 
|)aid by the Maminddrs, and it is their duty to assist the gtimdsktdi 
and patwdris in the collection of rent 

Superior Zamindari Officers.— I n .addition to the village 
officials above enumerated, large saminddrs have generally an 
establishment consisting of a ndik^ a kdrkun or peskkdr^ a jamd- 
naviskt a record-keeper, a parkkdi^ and several mukarrirs. The ndib^ 
as the (actor of the wamisuUr and head of his establishment, makes 
the settlement with the villagcn, fixes the rent, granu leases, checks 
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the accounts of the pahuirU and gumashtds^ and in every respect 
acts as the representative of the absent proprietor. The kdrkun or 
peshkir is his deputy. The jami-navish is the accountant of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements ; he also checks the accounts of the paiwari^ 
and gimdshtas. The duties of the record-kec|)er are explained by 
his English designation. The parkhii examines and counts the 
money, and tlie muharrirs act as correspondence clerks. These 
officials receive, in addition to liberal salaries, naMn or presents 
from the tenants and farmers. At the end of the year they generally 
receive a bonus from their employers, and also on occasions of 
wedding and funeral ceremonies. 

Agricultural Statistics. — In the following section, in addition 
to the information specially supplied to me by the Assistant-Collector, 
Mr. Crawford, in 187 1, and published as Api)endix C to Mr. Gbzier's 
Ke|K)rt on the District of Kangpur, I have to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Bdbu Gopdl Chandra Das, the special Deputy-Collector 
appointed by the Ucngal Government to collect agricultural statistics 
for Kangpur, whose excellent report, dated isth November 1873, 
and since officially published, has been of the greatest assistance 
to me. I regret that I am unable in every case to quote his own 
words within inverted commas, but I have had to economize space 
by combining the information contained in the Deputy-Collector s 
report with that specially furnished to me by Mr. Crawford. 

Rick forms the staple crop of Kangpur District. Two princi|)al 
crops arc sown and rcajied during the year, namely, the Aus or bahi 
or autumn rice, and the aman or kaimantik or cold-weather rice. 
These two great genera arc both divided into different species, and 
these again arc subdivided into very many varieties. 

Aus or Autu-Mn Kick is divided into three species, — kdindn 
dus dhdn^ aus ahdn^ and jali dus dhdn, {a) 'I'he first-named 
si)ccies grows best on high-lying lands, 'rhe seed is sown broad- 
cast on high rich lands, from which crops of sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
mustard have been obtained. The twenty-eight princijul varieties 
of kdiudu dus dhdn are returned as follow: — (i) Jop tahi; (a) 
thukri; (3) sdil ikhri ; (4) kanchatwni; (5) kasid panj ; (6) jabar 
sdil; (7) phdrdsk dumrd ; (8) bil kdchdi ; (9) kald garpkd ; (10) 
kkii ikdngd ; {ii)pdkskirdj ; (la) kaifar mam; (13) tkukri dumd ; 

boaUddr ; garid ; {16) fkktdd kdskni; {i^) dkida jpsFpkd , 
(18) ikkn; (19) pspS bkang; (ao) dkM kamkdi ; (ai) bkadai 
ma/skird; (aa) tkoig dumrd; (23) pkul sanjid ; (24)kantai; (35) 
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iakstuttA : (a6) sma-mai; (a?) tkoMU; and (i%) paikarhiri. This 
species of rice is sown in Chaitra and Baisikh (April and May), 
and reaped in Bhadid and Aswin (August and September). (^) 
The second species, dus dhdn, grows best on ordinary land, 
neither too high nor too low. It is usually so»ti broadcast in 
Philgun (February — March), on lands from which a crop of 
winter rice has been obtained, and reaped in Ashdr and Srdban 
Qune — August). Its fifty-five principl varieties are returned as 

follow: — (i) Gkanidumrd; (2) mamrdj khani ; deku! ; (4) 

thhaitan; (5) kkdgrd ehdng ; (6)Htlpdi; {j) phtinis/n tkdftU ; (8) 
balrdm ; (9) mdti dumrd ; (to) kdi Jor : (ii) StUl t kukri ; (la) 
ehUri ; (13) dakshind dumrd: (14) kkdftd gar/kd , (15) kumnd ; 
(16) bimi; (17) thind dull ; (ti)hdijpin bUkki ; (19) kdsid fouj , 
(20) atui ; (ai) ddt-sundri ; (aa) sukkti dumrd ; (z^) kdtdrid ; {24) 
bakri; (2i)dkubrl; (a6)<f/« gdnjid ; {^^)Jkdpd^.■ {zS) bcgrd ; (2^) 
kumrd ckdpdl ; (30) bir madni ; (31) iukki dumrd: (3a) <kdpdl , 
(33) nirdbakri ; (34) sariskd pkul ; (35) kdldltd ; (36) tkitri ,- (37) 
pqtdharl bakrt : (iV)ckt»g mdgurl ; (39) dumtd , (40) kdidi ; (41) 
pdrdski ; (4a) dut malskird ; (43) ddirkd tail : {44) ddrid ; (45) 
sand; {46) jabgarid ; (47) sdil pond; (48) bara mdUikd ; (49) 
gkuskri ; {yi) nildji ; (5i).W>«f/ (S 3 ) gerd dumrd , 

(54) IkukH; and (55) kuikui. {() The third sjiccies of dut rice, 
jdli dut dkdn, requires a low moist soil, and is generally sown 
in Milgh and Phdlgun (January— March), in the beds of rivers and 
marshes, and reaped in Ash.dr and Srdban (June— August). A crop 
of dmaa or winter rice is often sown in the same field with/rf/i dut, 
and at the same time. The dman rice springs up after the re- 
moval of the dus crop, being brought forward by the rains, and a 
second crop is also obtained at the time of the usual winter harvest. 
The twenty principal varieties of jdb dus are — (i) Dkdl dumrd ; (a) 
ka/kl;(i) am/di; (4) kuski dumd ; (i) iakshmi dumd ; (6)/A«r«yJ; 
(l) mdld dumd ; (8) ra/ui ; {<}) kd/d ckdpdl; (10) kdld dumd ; (n) 
bkushri; (i2)bkdldi; (13) dusjaskaa; {\4)ktskdR: {\%)tkkaitan 
dumd; (ik)jdld; (17) dus backi ; (\9)dkmski; (19) kajdlguun . 

and (ao) dudkid kaidi. , . 

Aman Rice forms the great winter rice crop of the Distnct. It 
is divided into two species , — ropd or royd dkdn, which is trans- 
planted; and bund, bcmd, or bkuiyd, which is sown broadcast, 
(a) The or transphnted dman rice is sown in the first insuncc 
upon high land. UTien the seedlings are about a foot high, after the 
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early rains have moistened the soil, they are gradually transplanted 
to marshy lands covered l)y about ten inches of water. In the 
eastern part of the District, between the Tisti, Dliarld, and Brahma^ 
jnitra rivers, a variation is often introduced into the cultivation, and 
the rice is transplanted twice. First, when the shoots are about a 
foot high, they are transplanted into high dry hnd, which is well 
manured and weeded. When about two feet high, they are re-trans* 
planted to wet, marshy soil. This practice is said to render the 
plants more hardy, and to save seed, the shoots from a single grain 
l>cing often divided into nine or ten plants. This doubly trans- 
planted rice is called gAchhi dhiitu Ro^A dhan is sown in the 
months of Chaitra, Haisdkh, and Jaishthd (March— June), trans- 
planted in Srdban and Ilhadri (July— .September), and reaped in 
Agrahayan and Paush (Xovember — January). In cases where the 
plant is transplanted twice, the first transplantation takes place a 
little earlier ; the second transplanting goes on in Aswin and 
Kartik (.August— October). 'I’he peasantry enumerate no less than 
a hundred and seventy varieties of ropA rice, as follow: — (i) MAL 
s/ttrA : (2) kac/iti dumA; (3) jZ/^/V/yd; (4) dhepA; (5) motAgAnjiA; 
(6) (hhotA gAnJA ; (7) tUkAphur; (8) ukhni madhu; (9) bindhi pAkri : 
{\o)jas/ioA: (ii) s/nd kuwAr; (12) barApAni sAd; (13) bAg jhitl ; 
(14) sAohAz; (15) kA/A sAthbAz: (16) khirshA pAt; (17) halida jAon; 
(18) mugi niAhhira ; (19) kcoA : (20) hhA-diVtg; (21) kAnAMnsi ; 
(22) japhar ; (23) nAo dum; (24) kulam dhepi; (25) chhotApAni 
sAii : (26) syAm-rAs; (27) pard mAUhira; (28) binna phui ; (29) 
hansankar; (30) shujni; (31) sAil jashoA ; (32) phul gAnjid; (33) 
chengmAguri; boati kamii sAo; kA/ijird ; (36) bAM ; (37) 
kartik sail; (38) koiia pAkri ; (39) karin panjor ; (40) tulA panj ; 
(41) kdld mdnd; (42) matak sAil ; (43) kAnch kalash; (44) kAi sail; 
(45) mandigiri; (46) turd mAlshirA ; (47) rasul bhtg; (48) oati kandi 
sAo; (49) chini hhog; (50) bara gAnjiA ; (51) katra jashoA; (52) pttrA , 
mAgri; (53) narikcl jhuki; (54) (55) p^/ar nAdam ; (56) 

IhingAl darid; (57) sankar mukhi; gajAl gAnA ; (59) kansd-har; 

{60) janak rdi; (61) dal kockrd ; (62) mdi; (63) khnmni mdlshird ; 
(64) sundri : ((s^)jdkkor; ((iC)pAkhri; {6t) k/iirs/ta ; {SB) /akskirdj; 
{6g) oskambrA ; (70) >//////; (71) mdi; (72) a/id dkejld; (73) 
pakkri; (74) Mr madli; (75) amind; (76) somAspali; (77) gajdl 
gdrid; (78) bk(^ btigrd; (79) harin-khol; (Bo) dhub-rdj ; (8i)^u/; 
(82) asal sdd; (83) baasi; (84) sindur katud ; (85) dkald batki ; (86) 
kdld bacAi; (87) burd karin; (88) beta; {B^)gdjU; (90) parbat jird; 
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{4^i)UUmdi; (92) Mtg-jiril ; uJojird; (94) hUdir Mtf; (93) 
mau bkoHj: (96) bakur; (97) bawdi bktfg; (98) dudh hdam; (99) 
bdns pdidrl; (too) am/d; (loi) thdfd/tdU; (loa) si^^drid; (103) 
bdas-p/ml; (104) (105) tf/ii/; (106) banial; (107) i/ir/iM/ 

(108) 3Jf/a bd/tur; (109) tkdpd; (wo) doi ka/am; (iia) 

AiAAJ (113) Aan// kajlid; (114) /tami ; (115) hdti jkul ; 

(116) indfu sdil; (117) jagatwdt/i b/tog ; (118) kaldi jird; (119) 
k/Urs/id bkog; (lao) /<// (121) mad/tu sdii ; (122) tiarikA 

phu! : (i2i) fdad/i ; (124) pkul pdkri ; (t2i)sdUad, (126) syam/d/; 
(1*7) rdadunl pdgal ; (ia8) sil kumdr ; (129) rdj bkog; (130) kdid 
sdi/nd; (iii)dkaid sdiind ; (i^i) kris/ma (hard ; (133) 3 J/ pdkur, 
(t}4) kd/d pdkri; (13$) aujotid ; (136) pdt maddi; (13/) kdakud , 
(138) pduiidi/; (ti9) tldi; (\ 40) pati sdil ; (141) senga rid ; (142) 
tind mdi; (143) bard jashod ; (144) chhotd jasltod . (14s) ktnt , (146) 
dhol ; (147) ntrd baeki; (148) kkodni ; (149) kdthi ddnt , (150) 
subarud kkarga ; (151) kdthi; (t$2) e/iauda/i i/iiird ; (153) bdigim 
bifhki; (154) paidmusuri; (155) udai gaui i md/skird , ( 1 56) /■//■/;’ 
thur; (157) Af/' ndo ; (i^i) kkarag muti , (159) pditswdti , (160) 
/iiVi ///; (161) tuti; (162) kol dund ; (iC^) deb kanyd , (164) 

dndh skar ; (165) bar ; (166) subarnd jashod ; {iCj)pdkri md/skird, 
(168) bkog , (169) skdpahdr , and (170) ////iiV. (b) 

The second or broadcast species of dman rice is sown in the beds 
of marshes and rivers in the niontlis of I’iidigun and Chaitra 
(February — April), an<l reaped in Agraha)an and Paush (November 
— January). This rice is frequently sown in the same field with the 
dm rice mentioned above. 'I'he gniwlh of the plant beeps pace with 
the rising of the w.iter in the marshes during the rainy season, the 
stem sometimes growing to a length of twelve feet. This species of 
rice is not very extensively cultivated Its twenty-two princi|ial 
varieties are returned as follow : —(i) d/ivwri/ (2) beto , (j,)chdpA- 
kd/i ; (4) siiigand ; (5) am/d kdnsd; (G) kdndi sdo , (7) khalisdn'i 
bet; (2,)kd/imdnd; (9)pku/kdmd; (10) murid ; (li) bdngdl ddrid , 
(\2)abdli; (13) kdnsdhdrd ; (14) kdnsd : (15) (kdndd; (16) ddns . 
(fj) khord ; (18) agurpdt ; (19) ehengd . (20) atjvind , (21) pathar 
mdi ; and (22) thdkurbiH. 

Rice Cultivation. — Ahs rice land receives from three to five 
ploughings before it is ready to receive the seed, and two ploughings 
after sowing, the second of these ploughings lieing in a transverse 
direction to the first. The harrow and drill is passed ovew the 
fields after each ploughing, ami, where necessary, the clods are 
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broken with a mallet. A single pair of bullocks can plough from 
8 to 10 kilthis (from two-fifths to one-half of a bighd\ harrow from s 
to 2^ bishAs (say two-thirds of an acre), and drill from i to bighis 
(about onc-third of an acre), in a day. When the young shoots are 
about a foot high, the crop is weeded twice ; six labourers in one 
day can weed a bigki (one-third of an acre) of land. After the 
crop is cut, it is bound into sheaves or bundles, and carried to 
the threshing floor, where it is trodden out by cattle. Four oxen 
can tread out in a day the crop of one bighi of land. The straw is 
kcj)t to serve as fodder for the cattle. Fourteen or fifteen sers of 
seed are required for one bighi of land (equal to 84 to 90 lbs. 
avoirdupois i^er acre) ; and the average out-turn varies from $ to 7 
mattnds of unhusked rice per bighd^ or from 11 to 15^ hundred- 
weights per acre. After the dus crop has been cut, the cultivators 
re-sow the Helds with a cold-weather crop of mustard, potato, garlic, 
or pulse, if the land is dry.' When the fields arc still moist after the 
dus has been cut, it is re-sown with a winter crop of dman rice. 
Aman rice land requires three or four ploughings before sowing or 
transplanting, but none afterwards. Two or three harrowings are 
(]uite sufficient. The out-turn is from 5 to 7 maunds of paddy per 
bighd.ox from 11 to 15^ hundredweights per acre; which, after 
husking, yields from 3^ to 4 maufids of cleaned rice per bigkd^ or 
from7^ to 8] hundredweights per acre. In ordinary years the value 
of common rice varies from R. 1 to Rs. 1. 12 per maund^ or from 
2S. 8d. to 4s. 9d. per hundredweight In most cases the tenants 
retain the dus rice for their own consumption, and pay their rent 
and living expenses by the sale of the dman or winter rice, and the 
cold -weather crops of vegetables, pulses, and oil -seeds. It is 
roughly estinuted that in ordinarily good years about one-half of 
the rice crops of Rangpur is consumed by the local population, 
and that the rest is exported to other Districts. Rice cultivation 
has rapidly extended of late years. The Collector, in 1871, stated 
that the increase of rice-bearing lands during the previous thirty 
years might be safely set down at 75 per cent. No such improve- 
ment, however, has taken place in the productive powers of the 
land, which, according to Ae Collector, are generally believed to 
have considerably deteriorated. 

Thx Names of the Rice Plant in the different stages of its 
growth are as follow : — Bij or bichhdn^ the seed ; also applied to the 
seedling plant intended for transplantation. Biihhdn pdtan^ the ger- 
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minated dman seed before sowing. TuU maikyd, the sprouting seed 
when first visible alwve the ground. Bardi kdntd, young sprouts 
four inches high and of a reddish colour. the sprout in 

the green stage before expansion. Pdid phuhiy the same when 
it has ex|)anded. Do-pdtd^ the fully -developed sprout. Pdfd, 
seedlings nearly fit for transplanting. AVaeAd fiuAAdn, the shoots 
just before transplanting. bUhhdn^ shoots after they have been 

transplanted on to high lands, until they are nftena'ards rc-trans- 
planted into marshy soil. Dhdn ^dchhi^ clum|is of five or six 
seedlings transplanted in low marshy lands. Thopdn^ clumps of 
eight or ten ])lants from one root. Gdmar^ the same, when the 
shoots have become thick and large. Kamh f/ior, the plant when 
it first comes to ear. Gol phuid^ the stem below the leaves when 
it swells out Phuldn^ spreading of the ear. Dudh bhard^ when 
milk forms in the ear. Kdld pakd^ the rifiening plant when of the 
colour of a plantain. Purd paid, the plant when fully ripe. D/tdy, 
unhusked rice. Us/ind ehdu/^ rice husked after the paddy has been 
first boiled and dried. Atdp rice husked after the |iaddy has 
been simply dried in the sun. Chdul^ husked rice. 7 )<f, the husk. 
Khud^ fragments of rice broken in husking. 

Thk Different Preparaiions mauk irom Kick are the follow- 
ing : — Bhdt^ boiled rice. Chttrd or third, paddy first stee|)cd in 
water, then partially parched and husked, after which it is lieaten 
flat in the rice iicdal ; sold at about lo pie per icr, or Jd. ikt 
pound. E/tdi or A//, paddy parched over a fire in sand until the 
husk breaks, and then husked; price i 5 pie a xrr, or id. 
per pound. paddy twice boiled and dried in the sun, then 

husked, afterwards wetted with salt and water, and parched in hot 
sand; price i dnnd 4 pie per ser, or id. per |K)und. A'yrki, khdi 
mixed with molasses and boiled; price 3 d finds 8 /ilr per /er, or 
2^. per pound. Metid, tnuri mixed with molasses and made up 
into ^lls; price 1 dnnd 10 pie per ser, or ijd. a pound. Chdul 
bhdjdf roasted rice ; price not mentioned. Pithd, rice flour mixed 
with sweets of various sorts, and made into cakes ; price varies ac- 
cording to the ingredients. Panthd bhdt, rice m'.xed with water, and 
left standing over night till it becomes sour; eaten cold for breakfast ; 
not sold. Pachudi, or rice beer. Deno mad or desi shardb^ spirits 
distilled from packwdi\ sells at Rs. 1. 2. o (2s. 3d.) and Rs. 1. 14. o 
(3s. 9d.) per iifipcrial quart, according to strength. 

Wheat is not much cultivated in Rang|>ur District, and the soil| 
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being low and damp, is not suitable to the crop. The land requires 
five or six ploughings and as many harrowings before it is ready for 
sowing. No weeding is necessary. The seed is sown in September 
and October, and the crop reaped in March or April . Five sen of 
seed are needed for one highd of land (30 lbs. to an acre) ; the 
out-turn, however, seldom exceeds 2 maunds a bighi^ or 4^ hundred- 
weights an acre. Wheat ordinarily sells at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a 
fnaund{^%. 2d. to loa 1 id.a hundredweight), the flour, of course, being 
proportionately dearer. The extent of land under this crop is esti- 
mated by the Deputy-Collector at 35,110 acres, and the out-turn at 
245,770 maunds^ or 179,938 hundredweights. The local consumption, 
however, exceeds this amount, the balance being imported from other 
Districts where the soil is better suited to the crop. 

Oats are sown in September and October, and reaped in March 
or April ; but there is very little cultivation of this crop in Rangpur, 
the soil being unsuitable. The market price of oats varies from Rs 2. 
to Ks. 3. 8. o a maund^ or from 5s. 5d. to 9s. 7(1 a hundredweight 

Other Cereal Crops. — Barley is cultivated, but only to a small 
extent. Sown in September and October, and reapecl in March 
or April. Like wheat, it requires to be grown on dry high 
lands. Kaun or a species of millet (Panicum Italicum), is 
grown on moist, but not marshy, low lands. It is extensively culti- 
vated on some of the Brahmaputra chars. Sown in February and 
March, and reaped in May and June. Ckind^ another species of 
^millet (Panicum milaceum), also requires a somewhat moist soil. 
Sown in January and February, and reaped in April and May. The 
land in which this and the foregoing crop are grown requires five 
or six ploughings and as many harrowings if hard soil, and two or 
three if light. The prcKesses of reaping, threshing, and husking 
ore the same as with rice. The out-turn varies from 3 to 4 maunds 
per bighd^ or from 6| to 8} hundredweights per acre. The price 
of the grain is usually from R. 1 to Rs. 1. 4. o per mannd^ or from 
as. 8d. to 3s. 5d. a hundredweight. 

Pulses and Green Qu,ov^^Mueuri (Ervum lens) is sown in 
October and November, and cut in March and April. The crop is 
generally %own in the same field with mustard, and yields an average 
out-turn of from 1} to a maunds per b(ghdt or from 4 to 4^ hundr^- 
weights per acre, the produce being worth about Rs. 5 a maund^ or 
1 3s. 8d. a hundredweight Khesdn (Lathyrus sativus) is sown on high 
dry land in October and November, and cut in March and April 
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The oot-tum varies from to a maumds per Ugki^ or from 3^ to 4^ 
hundredweighu per acre, of the ordinary value of Rs. 4 a aiaMn^ or 
I os. I id. a hundredweight Arhar (Cajanus Indicus), sown in April 
and May, and cut about March in the following year. In Rangfmr 
it is not usually treated as a regular crop, being generally sown on 
high lands in the same field with dus rice. Average produce^ a| 
maunds per bfghd^ or 5} hundredweights per acre, of the ordinary 
value of 4 a maund^ or 10s. i id. a hundr^weight (Phaseolus 
mungo). Three varieties of this pulse are grown in Rangpur District, 
— $and mugf krishna mug^ and ghord mug^ — all being sown on high 
dry land in October and November, and cut in March and April 
They are very little cultivated in Rangpur District The value of the 
produce varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per maund, or from 13s. 8d. to 
16s. 4d. a hundredweight Kaldi (Phaseolus mungo, var. mela- 
nospermus). Four varieties, namely, thikri kaldi^ mds kaidi\ bQrp 
ka/di, and kufi/i ka/di\ all sown on high lands in July and August, 
and cut in October and November. Very little labour is involved 
in the cultivation, and the crop grows on inferior lands. Average 
out-turn, from 1 to maunds per bighd^ or from 2 to 3I hundred- 
weights per acre, worth from Rs. 3. 8. o. to Rs. 4 per maund^ or from 
9s. yd. to los. 1 id. a hundredweight Dhald bunt^xA idibuni^ two 
common varieties of pulse, sown on high dry lands in October and 
November, and cut in March and April Mdiar^ or peas (Pisum 
sativum), sown in September and October, and gathered in March 
and April ; not cultivated as a separate crop, but sown in the dman 
rice fields when they dry up at the close of the rainy season. Tho 
out-turn varies from 1 to i| maunds per bighd^ or from 2 to 3I 
hundredweights per acre, worth about Rs. 3. 8. o a maund^ or 9a yd. 
a hundredweight. 

Oil-seeds. — Sariskd^ or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma), consisting 
of three varieties, namely, rdi sarishd^ mdgki sarishd^ and senid sariskd^ 
is grown all over Rangpur District, especially in Baharband and 
Bhitirband pargands. The crop is sown in October and November, 
and cut in February and March. The land requires to be ploughed 
and harrowed eight times before sowing ; one weeding is sufficient 
Mustard is generally sown alone as a second crop on dus lands after 
the rice has been cut ; it is sometimes, however, sown along with 
musuri on high lands. The average produce varies from a to 2^ 
maunds per bigkd^ or from 4^ to 5^ hundredweights per acre, worth 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per maund^ or from loa iid. to 13s. 8d. per 
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hundredweight The area under mustard cultivation in'Rangpnr 
District is returned at 73,145 acres, and the total produce at 4381870 
maunds^ or 31,348 hundredweights. Well-to-do cultivators pay their 
rent by the sale of this produce, keeping their rice and other crops 
for home consumption. Til (Sesamum orientale) is of two varieties, 
— hrishna // 7 and raklA or dus lit. The first-named variety is sown 
in August and September, and cut in November and December. 
It thrives best on high diy land, and is sown either singly or along 
with ikikri kaUL The land requires to be ploughed four times and 
harrowed twice before sowing. In good yean the produce varies 
from 1^ to a maunds per bighd^ or from 3I to 4} hundredweights 
per acre, the price being the same as for mustard. The second 
variety, rakld or dus til^ is only cultivated on a very small scale in 
Rangpur. Sown in January and February, and cut in May and June. 
The value of the crop is nearly equal to that of mustard. Erenda 
puira^ or castor-oil (Ricinus communis). This is not usually sown in 
fields, but planted around the homesteads and boundary-line's as a 
fence. A kind of silk-worm is fed on the leaves, and oil is expressed 
from the stalk. Sown in November and December, and the leaves 
gathered firom March till June. 

Fibres. — Koshld^ or jute (Corchorus olitorius). Rangpur is noted 
for its jute cultivation. The plant thrives well throughout the Dis- 
trict, but is cultivated most extensively on the banks and islands of 
the Brahmaputra and Tisti. It is sown in April and May, and cut 
in August and September. The land requires from six to seven 
ploughings ; as many harrowings are required before the seed is put 
into the ground, and two weedinp afterwards. The first weeding 
takes place when the plants are a foot above the ground, and the 
second when they are 3^ feet high. Each field is weeded in a single 
day, as the plants thrive so fast after the weeding that the slightest 
delay causes an inequality in the growth. The cultivators make 
an arrangement among themselves to assist each other in weeding, 
instead of engaging hired labour for the purpose. Excessive rains 
spoil the crop ; and the superfluous water has to be drained oflf by 
narrow channels cut across the fields. The plants cease to grow any 
higher when they branch out at the top and commence to flower. 
When cut, they are kept under water during a fortnight for decom- 
position. When quite decomposed, they are taken out, and the fibre 
separated from the stalks by bating ; after which it is well washed. 
Two classes of jute are grown, --one called partad, which is of 
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superior quality, strong texture, and of a light reddish colour ; and 
jdipdt^ the fibre of which is of a somewhat inferior quality and of 
a whitish colour. The average out-turn of jute in good soils 
varies from 3 to 4 maunds per bigki^ or from 6| to 8} hundred- 
weights per acre ; in the vicinity of Pirganj, however, where the soil 
is not so favourable, the produce is from a to 2^ maunds per bighxU 
or from 4^ to 5} hundredweights per acre. The marketable value 
of the produce in 1872-73 varied from Rs. 1. 8. o to Rs. 1. 10. o 
per maund, or from 4s. id. to 4s. 5d. per hundredweight, showing a 
considerable falling off from previous years. Jute is sold by the 
cultivators in every village market to paikdrs (brokers) and agents, 
who export it to Calcutta and Sirdjganj. The bulk of the jute grown 
in Rangpur is exported in its raw state ; but some is also woven 
into gunny bags, or used in paper manufacture. A little inferior 
jute is retained by the cultivators for their own purposes. The 
quantity of land under jute cultivation in Rangpur is returned at 
117,569 acres, and the estimated total out-turn at 1,058,121 maunds^ 
or 774,695 hundredweights. Jute which is sown in March and cut 
in July is called dus or early jute, and is of inferior quality to the 
dman or late jute, which is sown in April or May and cut in August 
or September. Aus jute is generally cultivated on low, and dmau 
on high lands. The land best suited to the growth of jute is a 
medium soil, neither too low nor too high ; in very low lands the 
plant suffers from excessive inundations, while on very high lands 
it suffers to an equal extent from want of sufficient moisture. 
Mishtd (Hibiscus cannabinus), a coarse description of jute, is little 
grown in Rangpur District Hie best native paper is made from 
this fibre, which is also used to adulterate the genuine jute. Son^ or 
hemp (Crotolarca juncca), is sown on high dry land from October to 
December, and cut from February to April. The mode of cultiva- 
tion adopted is the same as for jute ; the process of extracting the 
fibre only differs in that the plant is steeped in water for a much 
shorter time, and the stalks are broken into pieces before the fibre 
is separated by hand. Kankhurd^ or China grass (Rhea), grows wild in 
many |>ans of the District, especially on the chars of the Brahma- 
putra. 'I'hc fibre, which is very strong and durable, is chiefly used 
for making fishing nets. Kdpds^ or cotton (Gossypium herbaceum), 
is sown in March and April, and gathered in December and 
January, but the cultivation is very limited. 

Tuberous Plants. — VUayaii dlu^ or English potato (Sobnum 
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tubeiMum), town in September and October, anddagupin February 
and March. Before sowing, the field is well manured with cow* 
dung, house sweepings, bamboo ashes, and decaying deposiu of 
reeds from large swamps ; it also undergoes eight or ten ploughings 
and as many harrowings. The seed poutoes are planted on ridges 
or mounds of earth, raised a foot above the surfiice of the field in 
parallel lines, and carefully kept in repair. The crop is once weeded. 
Four maundt of seed are required for one bighi of land, equal to 
8} hundredweights per acre. The out-turn varies from 30 to 35 
mounds pttbighd, or from 65 to 76 hundredweights per acre. The 
value varies from la dnnds to Ks. i. 4. o a maund, or from aa o|d. 
to 38. 5d. a hundredweight. Potato cultivation has much extended 
since it was first introduced into the District some thirty or forty 
years ago, but I am unable to give the total area under this crop. 
I.aige quantities of Rangpur potatoes are exported to the neigh- 
bouring District of Bogrd, where the soil is said to be unsuited to 
the cultivation. Many varieties of the yam tribe are cultivated 
in Rangpur. 0/ (Arum companulatum) and man (Arum Indicum), 
sown in the months of October and November, and dug up in 
the corresponding months of the following year. Not cultivated 
in fields, but generally planted in and around the homesteads. Baij'd 
kdthu, manyi dtu, purd or gol diu, dhobd pdt dlu, hdli puoya d/u, gijd 
diu, kshirsd bhog dlu, mathh dlu, and bundariyd or ttpdt dlu are 
all varieties of the yam tribe, sown in and about the homesteads 
between November and January, and generally dug up in the corre- 
sponding months of the next year. JCduld dlu, or prickly potato, 
thrives well on a high light soil ; sown in October and November, 
and dug up in the following September and October. Sek dlu or 
sokar bond, or sweet pouto (red Convolvulus batatas), and dkuld 
lakar baud (white Convolvulus batatas). These are alM grown on 
high light lands; sown in October and November, and dug up be- 
tween January and March. The other varieties of sweet potato are, 
•Hyd bdeku, mtgk Idl kdthu, billi bdtku, and bdusphut bdtku, all 
cultivated in high light soils, planted in March and April, and dug 
up in October and November. Adrab, or ginger (Zinziber offici- 
nale), is sown in the months of April and May, chiefly on waste 
lands that have remained uncultivated for some years, a high li ghr 
soil being best suited to its cultivation, llie land requites to be 
first dug up with the spade, and then ploughed, harrowed, and 
drilled five or six times ; after which the seeds are placed in parallel 
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ridgesormoundsof earth, as in potato caldvation. Thelaadiswell 
manured with cow-dung, oil-cake refuse, and decaying vegetable 
matter from swamps. Four mauais of seed are required for one ' 
bigkd of land, equal to 8} hundredweights per acre. The out-turn 
varies from 30 to 35 mounds per Mghd, or from 65 to 76 hundred- 
weights per acre. The crop in its green state is sold at 8 duuds a 
mMsud, or is. 4^. a hundredweight ; but when dried, at Rs. 5 a 
mound, or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight The root is dug up a year 
after sowing, when the field is allowed to remain fallow for five or 
six years, after which another crop of ginger is raised. NsUdt, or 
turmeric (Curcuma longa), is cultivated in the same manner as 
ginger, save that the roots are not dug up till two years after sowing, 
'fhe out-turn varies from 4 to 5 mounds a bighd, or from 8f to r r 
hundredweights per acre ; and the value of dried turmeric from 
Rs. 4. 8. o to Rs. 5. 4. o a mound, or from ras. 3d. to r4S. 4d. a 
hundredweight. Arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), planted in a high 
light soil in March and April, and dug up in February or March 
of the following year. Onion, sown in a nursery in high light lands 
in November or December. A layer of sand a quarter of an inch 
deep is prepared for the reception of the seed, which, when sown, 
is covert with another thinner layer of sand. When the ]n>ung 
shoots reach a foot in height, they are transplanted into fields, 
and the crop is finally dug up in April or May. A nursery of a 
kdtMs (s poles) will supply plants for from 4 to 5 tigdds (from r 
acre 1 rood r a poles to i acre a roods a4 poles), ^e out-turn 
of the crop is about 60 or 6$ baskets of from 16 to ao Iba weight, 
worth from 4 to 6 dnnds (6d. to pd.) per buk^ Almost every 
peasant cultivates a small plot of onions, principally for his own 
consumption. Rosun, or garlic (album sativa), cultivated at the 
«ain * season and in the same manner as onions. 

CucuaaiTACEOUS Plamts.— It is not usual to set apart any par^ 
tiniiar buids for the cultivation of these plants, which are sown in 
any odd comer, generally near some fence The principal are the 
following i—Jdotijd koiUo (Momordica Charantia), sown in October 
and November, and gathered in March and AfuiL Bord koUU, 
sown in October and November, and gethcrcd in June and July. 
LumioAi or kudu, or botde gourd, sown from July to September, 
and gathered from December to Febinaiy. RonkorA kvksdok, 
gadieied from May to July. or cucumber (Cucuinis 

aativnsX town from November to January, and gathered from May 
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to July. PiiAkumrd, or pumpkin (Benincasa ccrifcra), sown from 
I'ubru^ to April, and gathered from June to August. Jhinga (Luflii 
acutangula), sown from February to April, and gathered from June 
to August Chitukinyi, or snake gourd, sown from January to 
Match, and gathered from July to September. Bun^, or melon, 
sown from November to January, and gathered in June and July. 
TarmJ, or water-melon (Cucurbiu citrullus), sown from November 
to January, and gathered from April to June. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Nil, or indigo, was cultivated in Rang* 
pur long before any Euroiiean planter set foot in the District, and 
was sold by the cultivators in laige quantities to the lihutids, a 
trade which still continues to exist It is estimated that as much as 
a thousand maunds a year arc takot to Jalpdigiirf and elsewhere for 
this purpose. In former days the Uhutiis used to come down to 
Rangpur in laigc caravans to make their purchases, but few now 
come, as markets have been established nearer their homes. At the 
present time them are no Kuro|)can indigo planters in Rangpur; 
the majority of them were either ruined or left their concerns at the 
time of the indigo disputes in i860, and their factories were pur- 
chased by natives, who now carry on the manufacture. It does not 
seem that any compulsion is used by the native planters to force the 
peasantry to sow indigo, although many of the latter take money 
advances under an agreement to cultivate the indigo plant, and 
supply it to the planters at a fixed rate. Indigo is sown from 
February to April, and is cut from August to September. The land 
requires seven or eight ploughings and as many harrowings, besides 
one or two drillings, before the seed is put into the ground. The 
quantity of land under indigo cultivation in Rangpur District is esti- 
mated at 13,30a acres. It is principally situated in the high-lying 
northern portion of the District, cs|iccially fargands Kizfrhit, 
Kdnkind, and Munthond. The produce of the laiger factories is 
usually taken down to Calcutta for sale ; but the fictty planters sell 
theirs on the spot to local carjiet-weavers, who require it to colour 
their thread, or to Bhntii traders, who convey it to 'rhibet. The 
value of indigo in the Rangimr village markets is regulated by the 
prices obtained at the periodical public sales which take place in 
Calcutta. The average out-turn of the indigo plant is about ro or 
la bundles per kigkd, or from 30 to 36 bundles per acre, of the 
total value of from Rs. 3. 5. 4 to Rs. 4 per Ughd, or from £i to 
/[i, 4s> pcf acre- The produce of dye obtained from a d(pld of 
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plant b about a $en^ or la Ibt. per acre. Four sars of iced are 
sufficient for one bigM^ or 34 lbs. of seed per acre ; the value of 
the seed is about 1 innd a ser^ or about i^d. a pound. 

Sugar-cane requires a light dry soil. The crop is cultivated 
throughout Kangpur District, except in the eastern tracts. It is 
planted in February and March, and cut in the following January 
and February, being in the ground a period of about eleven months. 
The land requires eight or ten ploughings, and as many harrowings 
and drillings. The sccd-p^nts arc sown on ridges or mounds of earth 
raised about a foot above the level of the field. Owing to the natural 
moisture, the crop does not rec|uire artificial irrigation in Rangpur, 
as it docs in other parts. When the young canes are three or four 
feet high, they are tied together in bunches of eight or ten, to make 
them sUind erect Ibe field requires careful weeding an<l manuring ; 
and more care is taken of this crop than of any other. Four varieties 
of cane arc grown, namely, saruin mukM ^ and khdri . 

When the canes ripen, they arc cut into small pieces about six inches 
in length, and ground in a mill to express the juice. This is after- 
wards boiled into gtir or molasses, which is sold and cxjiorted in its 
raw state without any attempt at refining. The out-turn is esti- 
mated at from 9 to 10 maunds of gtir |)er or from 19} to as 
hundredweights per acre. The cjuantity of land under sugar-cane in 
Rangpur is estimated at 20,466 acres, and the total net produce at 
292,136 Mauftds, or 213,885 hundredweights ofgiir. 

Tobacco.— Rangpur is noted for its tobacco cultivation. Some 
superior samples, sent by a native landed proprietor of the District 
to the Pafris Exhibition in 1867, obtained a medal and certificate. 
The importance of the crop can be traced back to an early date. It 
appears from the ms. Records of the Board of Revenue that the 
disturbances in 1782-83 were connected in some way with an inter- 
ference by the farmer with the cultivation of tobacco by the rayati. 
'Fhe plant is sown in nurseries in August and September, transplanted 
into fields surrounding the homestead from November to Januaiy, 
and cut in March and April 'I 1 ic land is first well manured with 
cow-dung, house sweepings, and oil-cake refuse ; it requires to be 
ploughed and harrowed ten or twelve times, and to be drilled twice, 
Itcforc it is fit for cultivation. This is the only crop in Rangpur 
District which requires irrigation. Half a poyi of seed is required 
for one bighd of land, or three-quarters of a pound to an acre.^ The 
crop requires constant care and attention to keep it free from insects 
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known as laitds. When the leaves are plucked, they are exposed in 
the sun for a day to dry, after which they are made into bundles of 
eight or ten leaves, called jhikds ; so or 25 of these jkdkds are 
made up into a larger bundle called a pdi^ weighing about a ser or 
two pounds. Tobacco is principally cultivated in the high-lying 
northern tracts, especially in the pargands of Kizirhit and Kdnkini. 
In the northern tracts the out-turn varies from 3 to 4 mounds per 
highd^ or from 6^ to 8| hundredweights per acre ; and in the south 
of the District from a to 3 mounds per btghd^ or from 4^ to 6| 
hundredweights per acre. The area under tobacco cultivation in 
Rangpur is estimated at 71,204 acres, and the out-turn of the crop 
at 712,040 mounds^ or 521,315 hundredweights. The price varies 
from Rs. 3. 8. o to Rs. 4 per mounds or from 9s. 6d. to 10s. iid. 
per hundredweight, for the inferior sorts, and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 
5. 8. o per mounds or from 13s. 8d. to 15s. a hundredweight, for 
the best qualities. The eight principal varieties of tobacco grown 
are known as hamak^ chhotdmanl^ bardmoni, d/sudi^ sundur moii^ 
sharidpartt bhongd^ and ndwdkhdli. The first four named are the 
finest in quality, but the other varieties are stronger, and are chewed 
with betel leaf. Rangpur tobacco is largely purchased by Maghs 
from the Chittagong coast, for the purpose of being manufactured in 
Bumiah. 

Pan, or betel leaf (Piper betel), is also largely cultivated. A pdn 
garden seldom exceeds two bighds (two-thirds of an acre) in extent 
The land is raised waist-high above the level of the surrounding 
fields, well manured with oil-cake refuse, and closely dug; new 
earth is thrown on the field every year. In April or May, the roots 
of the old creepers are placed on ridges of earth raised for the pur- 
pose ; the garden is watered every day until the plants are three 
feet high, when it is enclosed and roofed over with reeds and 
bamboos ; the creepers entwine themselves round the bamboo 
supports. The rent of a pdn garden is veiy high, sometimes 
amounting to Rs. 20 a bighd^ or an acre. The leaves are 
eaten by the people with areca nut and lime paste made from shells. 
In the rainy season, eighty leaves sell for a pict (1^ farthings)^ but 
in April and May, before the rains set in, the same quantity is worth 
2 dnsAs (3d.). The Deputy-Collector's report does not give any 
estimate of the out-turn or cost of cultivation, but it is usually a 
very remunerative crop. The leaves of old creepers of two or 
three years' standing are preferred to those of younger plants. 
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SUPAKI, or betel nut (Areca catechu). Neatly ereiy peasant has 
a number of these palms in his homestead land. The trees are 
scattered here and theie, but are generally planted in 
tows. They are transplanted at different sUges of their growth ; and 
it is said that a tree which has undergone seven transplantations is 
the m o«» fruitful. The nuts are eaten with /in leaf, and are sold at 
the rate of 7 or 8 hishit for the rupee (is.), a bishi consisting of no 
nuts. ITie nuts are gathered between October and February, each 
tree yielding from two to three hundred. 

Tut, or mulberry (Moms Indica). Two varieties of mulberry are 
cultivated in Rangpur,— one, which grows to the dimensions of a 
small tree, for its fmit ; and the other, a bush, for rearing silk-worms. 
The silk-wonn mulberry requires a high rich soil ; it is planted 
between May and July ; the leaves are gathered l)etween OctoU-r 
and Fcbraary, and again in April and May. One bighi of mulberry 
plants yields sufficient leaves to feed worms producing five or six 
fffg (lo or 11 jjounds) of cocoons. 'Ihese cocoons sell at the rate 
of Rs. r. 8. o to Rs. r. ti. o a ur, or from is. 6d. to is. 9 < 1 - » 

P®**"**' .rv —a 

IjtNKA Marich, or chili (Capsicum ammum). The seeds are 

first sown in a nursery, the young shoots being afterwards trans- 
planted into fields from June to August, and gathered from De- 
cember to Febmary. The land requires to be ploughed and 
harrowed five or six times before sowing; after transplanting, it 
is carefully weeded several times. The cultivation of chili is limited, 
and is said not to suffice for the local wants of the isolation. 

Other Miscellaneous Crops. — Ulu, or thatching grass (Paspa- 
lum scrobiculatum), is cut in December and January, and grows well 
in a poor, wet soil. Kusi grass (Poa cynosuroides) also thrives in 
poor, wet lands; planted in November and Deceml^r, and cut in 
May and June. Mcthd (Cypems rotundus) requires a better soil and 
somewhat higher land than the foregoing ; planted from January to 
March, cut in July and August, and again in Octobw and November. 
Mahi (Trigonella ftenum gracum) grows best in a light mndy 
soil; sown in October and November, and cut from February 
to April. Bin$, or bamboo (Bambusa arundinacca), grows best 
in a high soil with an admixture of und ; but the bamboos of 
RiDgpur arc very poor and thin. They are cut between October 
and Januaiy, after which new shoott spring up from the old rooU 
left in the ground. 
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Garden Vegetables. — or egg plant (Sobnum melon- 
genaX thrives well in ordinary garden soil, and is extensively con- 
sum^ by the natives. Two crops are cultivated in the year, — 
an early crop, pbnted in June or July and gathered from De- 
cember to February, and a bte crop, pbnted in October or 
November and gathered from May to July. Tomatoes, gajar or 
carrot, sdlgam or turnip, and Ht falang or beetroot are only culti- 
vated in a few gardens; sown in October or November, and 
gathered from February to April. J/ii/J, or radish, cultivated 
only in a few gardens ; sown in October and November, and dug 
up from December to February. Phul kJ/i, or cauliflower, only 
raised in a few gardens ; sown in October or November, and 
cut from February to April Cabbages of two sorts, a/ Jtd/i and 
tanda kdfii^ are grown on snull patches of garden land, and are sown 
and cut at the same seasons as cauliflowers. Firings generally culti- 
vated on high lands sunounding homesteads ; sown in November 
and December, and cut in March and April. Sdg or native 
vegetables of various kinds are also grown on homestead lands. 
The principal kinds of sdg are paldng^ chukdi paldng^ khonkd^ napkd^ 
lAl sdgf and batknyd ; all sown from September to November, and 
cut from December to February. Kasum (Carthamus tinctorius), 
grown on homestead land; sown from September to November, 
and cut from December to February. Lettuce, grown only in a few 
gardens ; sown from October to December, and cut from December 
to February. Legumes of various kinds are sown around home- 
steads, and often trained up the sides of the house. The principal of 
these ^TQ^yai-pete chhim^ gkritd kawkan^ gdjdl gpbigd chhim^ kaidi 
chhim^ koid oya ckkim^ labi chkim^ taid pdij tkkim^ Urd dkdb skkim^ 
sindur koid ekkim, jami puH ckkim^ kai muckdri ckkim ; all sown in 
March and April, and gathered in the following January and 
February. 

Spices.— 7^' /d/, a species of cinnamon (Cinnamomum cassia) ; 
planted in August and September. The leaves of this shrub are used 
for seasoning. Sajitta muck^ or horse radish ; a large tree, portions 
of the root of which are used for seasoning. Dupkdrujd or dkamjd 
(Coriandum sativum); sown from September to November, and 
cut from December to February. K(Uijird or cummin, gjud-maufi 
(Panmorium foeniculum), pkoram or bamdkoli (Abrus precatorius), 
and sdiup or Indian fennel (Anethum Sowa) ; all sown from Sep- 
tember to November, and cut from December to February. 
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Fruit Trees. — Am, or mango (Mangifm Indica), ripens from 
April to June ; the Rangpur fruit, however, is said to be of inferior 
quality, and generally woim>eaten. A^A«/^,or leechee (Neplielium 
Litchi). Very few of these trees are grown in Rangpur District, but 
the fruit is said to be of su|)erior quality ; it ripens between April and 
June. Imlt, or tamarind (Tamarindus Indica), ripens from April to 
June Shari/d, or custard apple (Anona squamosa), ripens in Sep- 
tember and October. Darim, or iM>mcgranate (Punica granatum), 
ripens in July anil August. Suphdri dm, or guava (Psidium), ripens 
in July and August. Btl ( Avgic Marmelos) ri|>ens from February to 
April. Batdid uebu, or pomelo (Citrus decumana). rijiens from August 
to October. AW«, or lime (Citrus acida), rii>cns from August to 
October. Afi>»d, or bullock's heart (Anona reticulata), ri|)ens from 
August to October. Aa/i/d/, or jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia) ; 
most plentiful from May to June, but they are also to be obtoineil, 
though sparingly, at all seasons of the year. Ndnkd, or cocoa-nut 
(Cocos nucifera), ripens in May and June. Andndt, or pine-apple 
(Ananassa sativa) j this fruit grows wild in great profusion through- 
out the District ; ripens in May and June, but is also to be obtained, 
though sparingly, at other seasons of the year. Pajiaya (Carica 
Papaya) ripens from May to July. A«/J, or plantain (Musa para- 
disiaca). Many varieties of this fruit are cultivated in Rangpur,— 
imdldbhdi, MmU kald, mand kald, marttdman (Marttban) kaU, 
amiyd kald, kani bansi kald, (hhini siikar kald, etc. The trees bear 
fruit twice a year, from May to July, and from November to January, 

the best being that which ripens in the hot season. 

Area or the District.— At the time of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton s 
survey in 1809, the total area of Rangpur, which then ^eluded, 
besides other tracts, the whole of the present District of Codlpdii, 
was returned at 7400 square miles. At the time of the Revenue 
Survey of Rangpur, after the separation of Oodlpiri and other 
transfers, the area was found to be .,954,183 »cres. « 46^9. 
square miles. Since 1869-70, however, the large of Bodi, 

Ikiikunthpur, and Pdtgrdm have been annexed to the newly formed 
District of Jalpiiguri, and certain far^ands formerly transfened to 
Bogrd have been re-annexed to Rangpur. The present area of the 
DiSrict, as returned by the Boundary Commissioner of Bengal, is 
3411-54 square miles, exclusive of ..3-. square miles repr^nbng 
the bMins of large rivers. This is the geographical as well as the 
magisterial area. The area comprised within the revenue jurisdic- 
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tion, after making a similar deduction for the large riven, is returned 
at 3,380,813 acres, or 3730 square milea The difference of 308 
square miles between the magisterial and revenue jurisdictions arises 
from the fact that a portion of the Pdtilddahd pargani, within the 
Maimansinh police circle of Dlwdnganj is borne on the Rangpur 
rent-roll. 

The special Deputy-Collector appointed to collect agricultural 
statistics for Rangpur (Bdbu Gopdl Chandra Das) has founded his 
calculations on a third area,— that of the estates borne on the 
revenue-roll of the District. With regard to this area, the Collector 
states as follows * This is in some respects different from that of 
the revenue jurisdiction generally, since whole estates are borne on 
the revenue-roll of that District in which the greater portion of each 
of them is situated. Thus in effect, broadly speaking, the Deputy- 
Collector gives statistics relating to about 10,000 acres situated in 
Bogrd and elsewhere ; and on the other hand, he leaves out alto- 
gether the estate of Purubbhdg, wholly in this District, comprising 
about 30,000 acres, which is joined with Dodd and Pdtgrdm in one 
demand of revenue, and accordingly the whole is paid in Jalpdiguri 
District.' 

In availing myself of the Deputy -Collector's report, I hare 
quoted his own figures as to areas, etc.; and as the total area dealt 
with by the Deputy-Collector differs from both the magisterial and 
revenue areas, as returned by the Boundary Commissioner and 
the Collector, it may be as well for him to explain here in his 
own words the method upon which he worked. In the following 
list of parganAs, I have simply changed the Deputy-Collector’s 
arrangement into alphabetical sequence. The pargands to which 
* Na 3 ’ is affixed represent portions of the pargands of the same 
name immediately preceding them, which, together with other 
entire pargands, have lately been transferred to Rangpur from Bogrd 
District. 

'The area furnished to me by the tamtiiJdrs, as per Survey maka/- 
mar registers, is 3,458,611 aaes, or 3841*57 square miles, as noted 
below:— 
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lof Pufaaii. 


Alihit, . 

Amdahar, 

Andui, . 

Anadpur, 

Babunpur. 

Bahaman Kunda, 
Bahaman Kunda, No. 2 
Baharband, 

Bairi Pern, 

Bijitpur, . 

Bajitpur, No. 2, 
Bdmandinga, . 

Baribil, . 

Bansdkpali, 
Barisikpali, No. 2, 
Basati, . 

Bitasun, . 

Bhitarband, 
Fathijangpur, • 
Fathipur, 

Ganmagar, 

Jdrikpur, 

Iftlamabid, 

Kibilpur, 

Kankini, 

KaiiibiH, 

K&zirhat, 

Khimir Mahal, 

Khis Tiluk, . 

Khis T&luk, No. 2, 
Khet Ul, 

Khupf, . 

Kristinai, 

Kundl, . 

Kunj Gorighit, 

Kunj Goiighit, No. 2, 
Maimunthpur, 
Maimuntbpur, No. 2, 
Masta, . 

Mukhtipur, 

Mukhtijnir, No. 2, . 
Muntha^ 

P&iki, . 

Piiriband, 

PalAsbiH, 

PeH, 

Perri Khaliiba, 
PolidasI, 

Rokanpur, 

Sarhata, . 

Sheq^i't > 
Shukarguziri, . 
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3* 
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14 
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8 

44.94a 

0 

30 

9,019 

1 

>7 

4.090 

2 

30 

15.O14 

1 

7 

« 4.977 

2 

17 

126,887 

2 

7 

10,003 

1 

4 

90.153 

I 

0 

2.879 

2 

16 

7.52? 

0 

0 

25,096 

3 

2 

*.037 

1 

14 

160,046 

2 

14 

11.839 

3 

4 

459.409 

2 

30 

7.3O4 

5.^ 

2 

0 

2 

36 

129 

0 

30 

1,185 

1 

0 

57.741 

2 

22 

318 

0 

3 

90.198 

0 

30 

43 

2 

14 

429 

0 

19 

3.^9 

958 

2 

2 

n 

9.402 

2 

II 

y^o53 
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5.221 

1 

36 

65,076 

1 

9 

7.3O2 

0 

37 

25.832 
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37 

7.356 

2 
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1 

3 
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5 
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0 

4 
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2 

31 

37.34$ 

0 
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1 

1 

0 

.699 

1 

3* 

8,041 

2 
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^Out of this area, 98,316 acres 2 roods and 11 poles are to be 
deducted on account of double entries in fiar/^auds Kdzfrhdt and 
Munthdnd. These entries were made in the mahalwar registers by the 
Survey officers of those tnahals which were held in ijmdil by the pro- 
prietors, and were measured without distinction of boundary, the total 
area being shown o|)posite to each of the mahals. As the zamhuidrs 
filed their returns according to the mahalwar registers, their state- 
ments showed the excess area of the double entries in the columns 
of their unculturablc waste lands. The net area after this deduction 
is 2,360,294 acres 2 roods and 7 poles, or 3687*96 square miles, which 
is less by 20,518 acres than the circuit area of 3720 square miles. 
The cause of this difference is, that the circuit area includes 
30,810 acres of land on account of Purubbhdg (a portion of the 
Bodd estate which has been transferred to Jalpdiguri), and is conse- 
quently more by 30,810 acres than the revenue area of the District 
according to the rent-roll. The quantity of 20,518 acres of land 
above referred to being deducted from the 30,810 acres of Purub- 
bhdg, there remains a balance of 10,292 acres to be accounted for, 
which is explained in the following manner : — 

Acm 

Balance to lie accounted for 10^292 

On account of mantA llnn^'liari, belonging to estate 

Chapdrd in pargan^ Kazirhat, but lying within A, r. 

fan^ntii Boda, not within circuit area, . . 2778 2 12 

Ditto of llaidyilMgish, lying in Purubbhdg, do., 47 1 o 25 

Ditto of Nawadanga, do. do., 306 3 8 

Ditto of liiknulbdri, do. do., 1 54 o 32 

On account of land belonging to estates on the rent- 
roll of this District, but lying in the District of 

Bogra, 6581 I 3 

ToUl acres, . 10^292* 








OUT-TURN AND VALUE OF CROFS, ETC, t$5 

Of the net area of 8,360,294 acres, or 3687-95 square miles, artived 
at by the Deputy-Collector (excluding 30,810 acres of Purubbhig, 
which, although situated within Rangpur District, pays revenue into 
the Jalpdigurl treasury, and including for a similar reason 10,292 
acres situated in Bogii and elsewhere), 1,737,950 acres or 73 per 
cent are estimated as actually under cultivation ; 1 12,706 acres u 
cultivable waste and fallow land; 52,093 acres as gnuing land; 
and 457(544 acres as unfit for cultivation, comprising river areas 
(exclusive of those already deducted, which only allow for the large 
flowing rivers at the driest season of the year, when the Survey 
measurements took place), jungles, marshes, roads, boundaries, etc. 
The net area treated by the Deputy-Collector is 2,360,394 acres, 
or 3687-95 square miles, against 2,380,812 acres, or 3720 square 
miles, representing the revenue area, and against 2,183,385 acres, or 
3411-54 square miles, representing the geographical or magisterial 
area. 

Surveyed and Assessed Area. — The table on pp. 256-357, 
exhibiting the cultivated and uncultivated area, arranged according 
to pargands, together with the gross and detailed rates of assessment, 
is quoted from the report of the Deputy-Collector. The figures 
must be accepted subject to the explanation of the Deputy-Collector 
quoted above. I have merely altered the order of pargands in the 
list in order to make them run in proper alphabetical scc|ucnce. 

Area under Different Crops. — ^The table on pp. 358-359 
shows how the total cultivated area of 1,737,950 acres is distributed 
among the various crops, according to the estimate of the Deputy- 
Collector. I reproduce the figures as given by the Deputy-Collector, 
although they appear to conuin some slight inaccuracies, which do 
not, however, invalidate the general results. 

Out-turn and Value op Crops on Land paving different 
Rents. — The productive qualities of the soil as regards rice vary so 
much throughout the District, and the rates of rent are so arbitrary 
in different pargands, that only a rough estimate can be given of the 
probable out-turn from lands paying different rates of rents. Rice 
land renting at Rs. i. 8. o per bighd, or 98. an acre, is generally of 
the description known as tk-khandd, producing but one crop in the 
course of the year. A fair out-turn from land of this description is 
from 6 to 7 mounds of unhusked rice per bighd, of the total value of 
about Rs. 4, or from 13 to 15} hundredweights per acre, value 

[Senksue contissued on page 360. 



Details of Area and Assessment according to Parganas ( 1872 - 73 ). 
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Area under Different Crops 





















AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS. 


*59 


Parcaha b y Parcawa (1872-73). 

AUA OF Dtv Seasow Cbok in Acres. 


OtherFood Oil-scedc 

Gnins. 




A r. / 

A. r. / 

an 0 0 

140 0 19 

47 0 0 

817 a as 

iSs • 33 

89 a 0 

300 

500 

IS a 81 

SOI 3 33 


500 
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9.54a 1 0 
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a6o 8 0 

16 s 16 

540 a 10 

... 

34 0 0 

74 0 0 

66s a 5 

340 0 36 

393 I 15 


168 8 5 


19 0 0 

57$ « ® 

506 0 0 

3)4 3 » 

698 3 a 

946 8 16 

3.4»8 1 34 

19 0 0 

189 0 8 

i.iBj 3 ** 

1,553 1 as 

... 

15 0 0 

9a 0 0 

38 8 10 

... 

184 0 0 

1} 0 0 

161 0 0 

'.37) » 5 

5 .180 3 4 

148 0 0 

888 8 0 

J.aSj 8 37 

1®,7*3 3 4 

luo 0 0 

100 0 0 

16 1 0 

37 a 11 

400 

500 

S04 0 0 

500 0 0 

1.114 0 33 

8.838 3 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 38 
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5 0 0 

... 

17 ® ® 

300 

86 0 0 

466 0 0 

368 0 0 

... 

59 3 ® 

'.J»* • 7 

63 0 0 
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about jQi, 4S. od. Land renting at Rs. 3 per Ughi, or iSs. an acre, 
produces two crops in the year. Both of Aese may be rice, one the 
dus or autumn rice, and the other the dman or winter rice. In this 
case the total out-turn of both crops should be from ii to is maundt 
of unhusked rice per HgAd, valued at Rs. 7 or Rs. 7. 8. o, equal to 
from s4 to 36 hundredweights per acre, worth from j£2, ss. od. to 
£2, 5s. od. More generally, however, the crop is a mixed one, 
instead of being exclusively rice. On high dry lands, aAer the 
removal of a crop of dus or early rice (the out-turn of which should 
be about 4 mounds per itgdd, of the value of Rs. 2. 8. o, equal to 
about 8| hundredweights per acre, worth say 15s.), a second or cold- 
weather crop of oil-seeds, pulses, or tobacco is raised. A second 
crop of mustard usually yields about 2 mounds per bighd, the total 
value of the produce being Rs. 6, equal to about 4^ hundredweights 
per acre, of the total value of £1, 16s. od. Khesdrl usually yields 
a second crop of 3^ nusunds per bigM, valued at Rs. 7. 14. o, equal 
to 7} hundredweights per acre, worth about £2, 7s. 3d. Where 
musuri is grown, the out-turn is about sj mounds per bighd, worth 
about Rs. 6. 4. o, equal to hundredweights per acre, worth about 
£\, 17s. 6 ( 1 . The out-tum of wheat would be about the same in 
quantity, but the value of the produce would be about Ra 7. 8. o 
per bighd, or £2, 5s. od. an acre. Tobacco makes a very valuable 
second crop, but requires great care and attention in its cultivation. 
The out-tum is about 4^ mounds a bighd, of the total value of about 
£2, equal to nearly 10 hundredweights per acre, worth say ;^6. 
By a proper selection of soil and care in cultivation, the produce 
of some crops, such .is sugar-cane, tobacco, jute, ginger, etc, may 
be made very remunerative. The Collector estimates that under 
favourable circumstances the following out-tum can be obtained 
from a stand.ird bighd (one-third of an acre) cultivated with these 
crops; — Sugar-cane, 9 mounds of unrefined sugar, value Rs. 36 
(jC 3 > '*s- od-)» OT 3 mounds of refined sugar, value Rs. 60 {£6), 
together with 4.^ mounds of treacle, value Rs. 13. 8.o(£i, js. od); 
total value, Rs. 73. 8. o (£7, 7s. od.). Tobacco, 8 mounds, value 
36 (;^ 3 » od-) ; 'S mounds, value Rs. 45 {£4, los. od) ; 
ginger, 25 mounds undried, value Rs. t8 {£t, 16& od.), or8 mounds 
dried, value Rs. 40 {£4); turmeric, 5} mounds, value Rs. as 
{£2, 4S. od) ; potatoes, 25 mounds, value Rs. 50 (^^5); betel-nuts, 
13 mounds, value Rs. 39 (£i, 18s. od ) ; millet or haon, 7 mounds. 
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value Rs. 8 (16s.); Mnd^ 5 mounds^ value R& 6 (12a.) ; ikihU 
kaUi^ 3 mauiutSf value R& 7 (i4Sb); and arhar^ 5 n mu i rff, value 
Rs. 16. 8. o (£1^ 13a od). 

Estimated Out-turn and Value or total District Produce.— 
The Deputy-Collector, Bibu Gopdl Chandra Das, gives the ftdlow- 
ing approximate estimate of the total out-turn of crops in Rangpur 
District, together with their marketable value, etc. It must be 
remembered that the area dealt with by the Deputy-Collector also 
includes the police circle (tkdnS) of Diwtfnganj, which is subject 
fiscally to Rangpur, but is within the magiste^ jurisdiction of 
Maimansinh ; and the figures must be accepted subject to the explana- 
tion respecting details of area, etc., given on a previous page when 
reproducing the Deputy -Collector’s calculations. The apparent 
total of cultivated land in this estimate amounts to 1,933,597 acres. 
The actual cultivated area, as given elsewhere by the Deputy- 
Collector, is 1,737,950 acres. The explanation is, that lands which 
bear two crops have been in some cases inserted twice over in the 
present estimate. It should also be stated that a few errors in cal- 
culation have been corrected 


1,222,517 screi yielding dwaarice only, at 21 maundt^t sere ; 
total, 25,672,857 mounds of paddy (nnhusked rice), equal 
to 16^045,535 mounds of rice, which, at Rt. l. 6. o per mosutd^ 
or 3a. 91L per cwt, is worth Ra. 22,062,610 

40^749 acres yielding two crops of rice, at 30 mounds per acre ; 
total, 1,222,470 mounds of paddy, equal to 763,043 mounds 
of rice, worth, at Rs. I. 6. o per mound, or 31. qd. per cwt., 1,049,184 

275,067 acres yielding 6us or early rice, at 15 mounds per acre ; 
total, 4,126^005 moundt of paddy, equal to 2,578,752 mounds 
of rice, worth, at Rs. i. 6. o per Moinf, or3s. qd. perewL, 3 i 545 t 7 l^ 

117,569 acres yidding jute, at q mounds per acre; total, 

1,05^121 mounds of jute, worth, at Rs. 1. 8. o per mound, or 

4S. Id. per cwt, 1,587,181 

13,302 acres yiddiiig indigo^ at qo* bundles per acre ; total, 

1,197,180 bundles, worth, at 4 bundles per rupee, or 6d. per 

bundle, 299^295 

20^466 acres yielding sugar, at 23 moundt ot/urytr oat ;toUl, 

470^718 mosmdt, worth, at Ra. 2. 8. o per mound, or 6 b. lod. 

per cwt, 1.176.795 

15,226 acres yielding vegetables, such as potatoes, ginger. 


* This is the estimate of the Deputy-Colkctor, but it appears to be eifsasive. 
The out-tum of indigo plant has been more cont^ stated on p. 246 at firam 30 
to 36 bundles per acre. 
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timneric, OBions, garlic, etc.* at 90 mmmds per acre ; total, 
Ii 37 ^ 34 » MMiiir, worth, at Ra. i. S. 0 a maund^ or 41. id. 

per cwt., 

35,110 acrea yielding wheat, at 7 tmaunds per acre; total, 
345,770 maumds, worth, at Rf. 3 per maund^ or 8f. 2d. per 

cwt 

73f 145 yielding oil-feedi, at 6 mounds per acre ; total, 

438^870 mounds^ worth, at Ra. 5 a mamnd^ or 132. 8d. per 

cwt., 

71,204 acrei yielding tobacco, at 10 mounds per acre ; total, 
712,040 mounds, worth, at Rs. 5 a mound, or 13s. 8d. per 
cwt., 

49,343 •««* yielding other food-gnins than rice or wheat, at 
10 mammJt per acre ; toUl, 493,430 maMwis, worth, at Rs. 3 
per matmd, or 8a. 3 d. per cwt.. . . . , . 


K>> *t05Si5l0 
737 . 3 W 

3.194.350 

3,560^300 

1,477,360 


ToUl, . Rs. 39.743,479 

or jt 3 . 974 .S 47 . i8«- od. 

Condition of the Cultivating Classes. — From eighty to a 
hundied bighds, or from twenty-seven to thirty-three acres, would be 
considered a very large holding for a single husbandman in Rangpur 
District To cultivate a (arm of this extent, he would require 
from eight to ten ploughs; and even though there were four or 
five adult male members of the family, he would need to employ an 
equal number of hired labourers. A cultivator’s holding not dic- 
ceeding three or four bighds (or from an acre to an acre and a third) 
in extent would be considered a very small one. A farm consisting 
of about twenty-five bighds or eight acres would be considered a 
iair-sized, comfortable holding, and would require probably about 
three ploughs for its proper cultivation. The Collector estimates 
that about thirty per cent of the peasantry of Rangpur District 
cultivate only a single plough of land. The extent comprised in a 
'plough* of land varies according to the nature and condition of the 
soil and of the crop cultivated, but on an average it may be taken 
at from ten to eleven bighds, or from 3J to 3} acres. The poorer 
husbandmen with only a single plough generally cultivate tnirA.^ 
crops on their holdings, as being more remunerative than rice alone. 
A husba n d m an with a farm of fifieen bighds or five acres in extent, 
if he cultivated only rice, would be about in the same position as 
a ^ drawing a fixed pay of Ra. 8 or 16s. per month, perhaps not 
quite so well off; but his condition would be considerably bett e r if 
his land admitted of his cultivating mixed cropa The Collector 
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states that both socially and materially^ these small farmersi with 
holdings of fifteen Mghds or five acres of all descriptions of landi are 
quite on a par with the respectable village shopkeepers and retail 
dealers. A considerable proportion of the cultivators are in 
debt, but not to the extent that prevails in certain other parts of 
India. The manager of Rini Swamamayi's estate, in the eastern 
portion of the District, reported to the Collector in 1871 that about 
one-half of the cultivators in that tract were in debt For other 
parts of the District the Collector is of opinion that the proportion 
of husbandmen in debt is considerably less, and that it does not 
exceed from fifteen to twenty per cent The cause of debt most 
frequently arises from the misfortunes of a single season, extrava- 
gance on the occasion of marriages and other festivals, or from 
speculatiotL This last cause chiefly affects the larger husbandmen 
(Jatddrs), who frequently set up as merchants for buying up country 
produce, and occasionally meet with heavy losses. 

Rights of Occupancy, etc. — ^The great majority of the husband- 
men of Rangpur District hold their lands without occupancy rights. 
One cause which contributes greatly to this state of things is said to 
be that the cultivators are fond of changing their lands, and frequently 
relinquish one holding for another. In Baharband and the eastern 
pa^ of the District, the proportion of husbandmen holding their lands 
with a right of occupancy is estimated at one-eighth of the whole 
cultivating body; in Swanippur, in the east, the proportion is returned 
at one-sixteenth, and in the southern parts of the District at five- 
eighths. For the District as a whole, the Collector states that one- 
fourth seems to be a fair estimate of the proportion which the 
cultivators with a right of occupancy bear to the whole body. The 
remainder are either tenants-at-will, or tenants settled for a term of 
years, subject to a new settlement on the expiration of their leases, 
'fhe Collector has been unable to obtain any information from the 
local landholders of the number or proportion of husbandmen in 
Rangpur District who hold their farms under a right of occupancy, 
and are at the same time exempt from liability to enhaAcement of 
rent Their number, however, is undoubtedly small, and, in the 
opinion of the Collector, does not exceed one-sixteenth of the whole 
b^y of the tenantry. 

There is no class of small proprietors in Rangpur District who 
own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either 
a xamlnddr or superior holder above them, or a sub-holder or 
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krishin or labourer of any sort below them. It is just possible that 
there may be a few solitary instances of such a holding within the 
District, but the Collector' states they have not been remarked, 
and that inquiry has failed to discover their existence. There are 
a large numto of holders of rent-free estates in Rangpur. It is the 
almost invariable custom for the proprietors of these estates either 
to sublet their lands, or to cultivate them through others by a sort 
of metayer tenure, the cultivator paying no rent and taking half 
the produce of the land, while the remaining half goes to the pro- 
prietor of the estate. The Collector states that Rs. s (4s.) per 
month a head (counting two children as one adult person) is a 
sufficient allowance for a cultivator to support his household upon in 
moderate comfort Taking the fiunily to consist of three adults 
and two children, this would represent a monthly sum of Rs. 8 or r6s. 

The Domestic Animals of Rangpur comprise elephants, horses, 
oxen, bufialoes, donkeys, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, cats, and fowla 
Elephants are somewhat numerous, and are owned by many of the 
%anAndirs, being caught in the hills of Godlpdrd or the Dwirs. In 
former days a large number of elephants were annually captured and 
made over to Government, in payment of the land revenue of certain 
of the namlnddrs whose estates bordered on Kuch Behar and Bhutin. 
They were then sold by the Collector, and sometimes brought prices 
averaging only £% each. This practice, however, has long been dis- 
continued, and the revenue is now invariably paid in money. Horses 
are neither plentiful nor good of their kind ; of late years, however, 
dealers have begun to bring a better class of horses from up-country 
at the season of the great fairs. The Bhutid ponies have long been 
fiuned in the District, but they are not now held in their former esti- 
mation, as it is supposed that the breed has somewhat deterior- 
ated. They are still brought to Rangpur by the Bhutiis in their 
annual visits to the District, but not to such an extent as formerly, 
equally good markets being now met with farther north. Manfpuri 
and Burmah ponies are also occasionally obtainable. The cattle of 
the District are of small size, and rarely exceed four feet in height 
A principal cause of this stunted growdi is stated to be the want ot 
grazing land, beaten straw being the only provender available for 
the cattle. The best cattle and oxen are all imported from the 
up<ountty Districts. The total number of cows and bullocks in 
Rangpur District is returned by the Deputy-Collector at r,765,364. 
Buffaloes are comparatively few in number in Rangpur, and the 
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domesticated ones are not of a very good kind. They are most 
numerous on the banks of the Bialunaputia, the of which 
make good glazing ground. Buffaloes aie not reared in Rangpur, 
but are imported by dealers firom Purniih and the Districts of the 
Upper Provinces, and sold at Cuts. The total number of buffaloes 
in Rangpur is returned by the Deputy-Collector at aSjs. Sheep 
are only kept by those who have available grazing lands, and are 
reared by Muhammadans for food. Goats are abundant in Rangpur. 
The total number of sheep and goats in the District is returned by 
the Deputy-Collector at 241,081, of which, however, the sheep do 
not comprise more than one-tenth, lire price of an ordinary cow 
is about Rs. 15 (£1, los. od.) ; a pair of bullocks fetch from R& 
20 to Ra 40 (£2 io£4 ) ; a score of country sheep, Ra 30 (£3 ) ; 
a score of imported Patni sheep, from Rs. 60 to Ra is{£6 to £j, 
10a od.) ; a score of kids six months old, Ra 15 (/^i, loa od.) ; 
and a score of full-grown pigs, Ra 140 {£14)- 
Agricultural iMPLEMENra — As before explained, ‘ a plough* of 
land, via the extent cultivable by a single pair of bullocks with one 
plough, is in Rangpur District generally taken to represent from 10 
to 11 standard NgAds, or about 3^ standard acrea With a light 
soil, strong oxen, and active cultivation, however, the plough of land 
may extend to as much as 15 bighds, or about 5 standard acrea 
The total capital required to till a plough of land is about Ra 40 
{£4)t including the cost of an ordinary pair of plough oxen and of 
the requisite implements of agriculture. These implements, which 
would cost from Ra 5 to Ra 6 (loa to 12a), are as follow:— (i) 
Ndt^lt a wooden plough with an iron share; (2)joydl, or yoke ; 
(3) mdi, or bamboo harrow, constructed in the shape of a ladder, 
and drawn by bullocks, the driver standing upon the implement 
to give it weight ; (4) biJd or ndnglid, a large grubber dragged by 
bullocks; (5) kursi, a clod-crusher or mallet; (6) hdt-ndngdl, m 
hand plough not requiring oxen, and used by the peasantry in 
cultivating turmeric, ginger, etc ; (7) a rake for grubbing up weeds, 
also called hdt-ndngdl ; (8) kdnMit or sickle ; (9) koidR, a large hoe 
used instead of a spade ; (10) fdtun, a smaller hoe ; (i i) kurdR, or 

axe; (1 2) lifp, or bill-hook for fencing and cutting bamboos; (13)/^^ 

a scraper forgathering the paddy together after it has been reaped ; 
(14) %ndi or ra/f,abasket for irrigating the fields ; (i5)i«/(if,abasket 
fan for winnowing rice; (16) /a/d, a basket for measuring grain; 
(17) ddR, a basket for carrying vegetable produce to and from the 
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market; (i8) fenA, a stick for driving the cattle; (19) baniud, a 
large stick used for carrying the sheaves of paddy from the field. 
The whole of the implements mentioned above, with the exception 
of the grubber (No. 4), axe (No. 11), and bill-hook (Na 13),' are 
required for the cultivation of a single plough of land. It may not 
be out of place here to give the Collector’s estimate of the expense 
of cultivating a single bighi of land (^ of an acre) with various 
crops. The rates are calculated on the supposition that hired 
labour is employed, and include six months rent \—Aus rice, Rs. 4 
(Ss.); Aman rice, Rs. 3 (6s.); tobacco, Rs. 9 (18s.); sugar-cane, 
Rs. 33 4s. od.); mustard seed, Rs. 3. 4. o (6s. 6d.); jute, 

Rs. s (los.) ; potatoes, Rs. 6. 8. o (13s.) ; ginger, Rs. 5 (los.) ; tur- 
meric, Rs. 6. 8. o (13s.); wheat, Rs. a. 13. o (53. 6d.); chdies, 
Rs. 10 (;^^x) ; pdn, Rs. 135 (jCi2, los. od.) ; betel-nut, Rs. 5. 8. o 
(ns.) ; idM, Rs. 3. 8 . 0 (55.) ; ebifid, Rs. 3. 8 . 0 (ss.) ; MM kaldi, 
la dtmdt (i 8 . 6d.); iMdH, la d/mds, (is. 6d.); arAar, R. i. 3. o 
(as. 3d.). In the case of husbandmen who cultivate from 10 to 30 
bighds, with from one to three ploughs, but have not to engage hired 
labour, the cost of cultivation would barely amount to one-half of 
the rates mentioned above. 

Wages AND Prices.— llie Collector returns the present (1871) 
rates at which labour is obtainable in Rangpur District as follow : — 
Agricultural day-labourers, from 3^ dnnds to 3} dmds (from 3jd. 
to 3id.) per day ; ordinary labourers in towns, from 3} dnnds to 3 
dnnds (3^d. to 4^.) per day. The monthly wages of blacksmiths 
vary from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 (i3s. to i6s.); of carpenters, from Rs. 
8 to Rs. 13 (16s. to £1, 4s. od.). Bricklayers are now paid at the 
rate of from Rs. 135 to Rs. 135 (£ia, los. od. to ;^i3, los. od.) 
per Mb (100,000) of bricks moulded and burnt. Previous to i860, 
since wh'ch date a considerable rise in 'the value of labour has 
occurred, ordinary and agricultural labourers were obtainable at 
the rate of from i dnnd to dnnds (i^d. to 3^.) a day; black- 
smidts and carpenters earned from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 (8s. to 13s.) a 
month ; while the rate paid for brickmaking was Rs. 60 (£ 6 ) per 
Ukh (100,000). Prices of food-grains have advanced in a more 
than corresponding rate. The following table, supplied by the 
Collector in 1871, exhibits the average prices of ordinary food- 
grains in 1785-86, in 1 859*60, the maximum rates prevailing in the 
famine year of 1866-67, and the ordinary rates in December 1870 
(at ne time of the winter rice harvest) : — 



Comparative Prices of Food-Grains (per Mavnd and Cwt.) at different Periods. 
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In 187a the ordinaiy rates were — ^for best cleaned rice, Rs. s. 3. 6 a 
mautid^ or 6s. a hundredweight ; and for common rice, Rs. 1. 8. 7 
per maund^ or 4s. a hundredweight 
Weights and Measures. — The following paragraphs regarding 
the extreme diversity of weights and measures current in different 
pargands is extracted verbatim from the Collector’s special report 
to me in 1871 : — ‘There is an infinite variety of weights used 
in this District, differing according to the locality, the substance 
weighed, and the usages of trade. The m/f, or seed of the Abrus 
precatorius, is said to be the basis of weight for gold, silver, and 
drugs. The seed itself averages about in weight; the 

artificial raA should be double this weight, but in common use it 
averages about 2^ grains. The standard gold and silver weight is 
as follows : — 4 dhin = 1 rati ; 8 rati = 1 mdshi ; 1 2 mdshi = 1 told 
of 180 grains troy. This is the standard told as fixed by Regula- 
tion vii. of 1833 ; but the told most commonly used and recognised 
previous to 1833, on which the weights and measures must in many 
instances have been founded, was the weight of the sikkd rupee, 
which when new should weigh 179*666 grains troy. As the current 
silver coin of the realm has commonly been used as the basis of 
weights and measures in India, the extreme diversity of the standards 
in Rangpur may in part be accounted for by the debased nature of 
the coin current in the District in the latter part of the last century. 
In 1787 there was no copper coin whatever in circulation in the 
District, its place being to some extent supplied by cowries {kauris). 
There were some 12 Idklu of ndrdyani half-rupees in circulation; but 
these were so debased, that in 1785 Government had to sell off an 
accumulation of them at the Rangpur treasury at the rate of 400 
half-rupees for 100 Calcutta sikkd rupees. They would circulate 
only in Kuch Behar (where they were coined), Assam, the eastern 
Bengal Districts, and in Bhutdn, and were exchanged generally at 
the rate of 273 half-rupees for 100 Calcutta sikkd rupees. The 
ndrdyani whole rupees were neither coined nor in circulation at 
that time ; indeed, the only whole rupee generally current in the 
District was the French arcot rupee (coined at Pondicherri), but 
this was so much clipped as to be worth only from nine dnnds 
upwards. Two Idkks of these rupees were estimated to be in cir- 
culation in 1787. A year or two later we find mention of the sond/ 
rupee being in circulation at a discount of one dnnd; and of small 
quantities of inferior kinds of rupees, called jash\ gursdl^ and vw/r. 
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current at a discount of 4^, and 6^ innds respectively. 
In this debased state of the coinage, uniformity in wei^ts and 
measures was not to be expected, the basis of these being 
related according to the weight of the rupee or toid. Large 
substances are sometimes, but not generally, weighed according 
to the Government standard as follows: — 5 told = 1 €khatdk\ 16 
chhaidk^ 1 rrr,or a lbs. ooz. 14^ drs. ; 40 1 man or mauni 

of 100 troy pounds, or 82 lbs. avoirdupois. The above are the 
Standard weights, but they have not been at all generally adopted. 
The table most commonly used is as follows : — 80 rail = 1 told ; 60 
told a 1 kachhd ser; 90 told = i pakd ser; ^ser^i dhdrd ; 8 dhdrd 
= 1 maund^ the maund of course varying in weight according to 
whether the kachhd or pakd ser is used. To the west of the Jabunes- 
wdrl, the lighter or kachhd ser is the one most generally employed, 
and grain, etc. is measured by it To the east, however, and espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the headquarters town, the pakd 
ser of 90 tolds prevails. The xrr, however, varies in the different 
markets. Thus we have 58, 60, 72, 80, 82^}, 84, 87, 90, and 480 
tolds to the ser. This last is called kild chdndi ujan^ and is used in 
the neighbourhood of Kulighit for weighing tobacco. Oil is gene- 
rally, and silk uniformly, weighed by the ser di 72 tolds ; cotton 
thread, etc., by the kachhd ser of 60 tolds. 

* In selling grain, in some places a practice prevails at harvest 
time of reckoning an extra number of tolds to the rer, instead of 
actually reducing the price. It is more usual, however, to measure 
grain in baskets, which are supposed to contain some definite 
number of local sers. The basket for measuring paddy, etc. is 
called a kdthd, and contains either i J sers or 2J sers. The further 
denominations of this measurement are as follow : — 20 kdthd^i bis ; 
16 bis=^ I puti. In some parts of the west of the District, the grain 
measure is called a don^ and contains 1} kachhd sers, while a larger 
don contains 4 kachhd sers. The other denominations of this mea- 
surement are the same as with the kathd. Oil is measured in a 
vessel called a tdnk, holding sometimes 4 sers and sometimes half 
a maund. The maund in measuring oil contains 48 fw of 72 told 
weight Milk and similar liquids are measured in a vessel called a 
ghaA, which in some places contains half a ser, in some one ser, 
and in others 2^ sers (of 80 told weight).' 

‘ Land Measure. — ^The following is the recognised table of land 
measure: — 3 barleycoms=i anguli; 4 anguA^i mushtl; 6 mushti 
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ai cubit or h^h; ^hith^x guthme or bow; looo bowssi km. 
This, however, is rarely adhered to ; the mass of the people, in esti- 
mating length, use only indefinite teims, roughly expressive of their 
meaning. A h&ih is the length of an ordinary man’s forearm ; a 
rorf, or chain, generally means about 50 yards ; a or bowshot, 
about 80 yards. A kos (properly speaking, about two miles) is 
generally understood to represent the distance a man can walk in 
two dandas (about 48 minutes). Every fargatid has its own standard 
of measurement, and even throughout some fargands the standard 
is not uniform. In some, it is a recognised practice for the superior 
tenants to use a shorter chain in measuring the lands of their under- 
tenants than that used by their own taminddrs. The general unit 
in land measure is the dost or cubit, and the permanent standard 
rod of each pargand represents either the cubit or the yard, gaj or 
dirrd, deriv^ from the cubit The following are specimens of some 
tables of measurement recorded in the District about eighty years 
ago v—{i) Pargand Kdzfrhit : to| musAH=i gaj or yard ; 10 gaj^x 
pkul; 10 phultsi chain or rasi; 40^‘x40^'E:t don; length 
of jt;/ filed, 34 inches, (a) Pargand Kundi; 10 musA/i=t gaj; 
TO gaj=i pAid; 10 pAuIssi rasi; 40 gaj x 40 gajssi don ; length 
of gaj, 33 inches. (3) Pargand Ambdri : no AdiAs of i8| inches 
=i bigAd rasi. (4) CAakld Gordghit: {a) pdli maAals, i.e. a soft, 
sandy soil, producing all kinds of crops, the following is the usual 
stan^d measure: — 4 anguK=i mushti ; 6 tnusAti=\ dost; ro 
musAH=il dast=i dirrd; 53 dirrd=gi dast-sx rasi. (b) InAAear 
lands, i.e. a hard, stiff soil producing winter rice only, the measure is 
ordinarily as follows: — 1) dast=i dirrd; 48 dirrd=%^ dast=x rasi. 
The dast here referred to is that of Rij 4 Gaurinith (1788 a.d.). 

‘The unit of assessment is the square chain, called in some 
pargands the bigAd, in others the don. The latter corresponds 
exactly to the Government standard bigAd of 1600 square yards ; 
and this is the measurement used in all the pargands which were 
included in the ancient territory of Kochwdrd, so called pro- 
bably from being comprised within the dominions of the Koch 
princes. The denominations of this measure. are as follow: — r 
square yard»i Aard or kauri; 4 kard^i gandd ; 2igandd=i kdli or 
Adni ; 16 AdA^x don ; 30 don^x bis; 16 bis^xgauv. In the other 
pargands of the District, as elsewhere in Bengal, the bigAd is the 
standard of measure most commonly used. Its various denomi- 
nations are as follow:— 1 square yards i Aard; 4 kardsx gandd ; 
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90 gcmditti iatkl; 9o or 14,400 feet, or 1600 

square yards. [This is the standard bigkdt but the local Hgkd 
varies in extent in different fargandt. In all my calculations 
throughout this Statistical Account, 1 have taken the higki at | of 
an English acre^ and the mound at 83 lbs. avoirdupois.] The 
following table shows the recognised land measure cunent in the 
principal fargauds of Rangpur District : — 
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Name or PAiCAitA. 


Kinkini. 

PabsA, . 

K^pur, 

PnrubbbAgi 

Munthinii, 

Buixi,. 

Kitirhit. 

TappA, . 

BhitArband, 

BAmandingA, 

UdAsi, . 

Fathipar, 

Swaruppur, 

Amdanar, 

PAirAband, 

BarAbil, 

PAtilAdahA, 

Babarband, 

GaibAri, 


'Measures of Time.— People of education use the European 
method of reckoning time. The ghauid or gharl corresponds to the 
English hour, and the English word minute has been adopted into 
the language 6o minutes = i ghantd or ghari ; i a ghanid « i iin^ 
or day ; 34 ghanid- 1 diba rdt^ or day and night. The old Bengali 
fashion of reckoning time, however, still prevails with the man of 
the agricultural population. Under this system the day is considered 
to commence at sunrise and to end at sunset, being divided into 4 
prahars or watches (consisting generally of three hours each). When 
tfie sun is on the meridian course, it is dthprahar^ or midday. The 
period from sunrise to noon is called puruthahno ; and from noon 
to sunset, opor-ahno. From 6 to 1 3 o’clock during the day or night, 
the time is reckoned from the former hour, and expressed 2Ajait€. 
From 13 to 6 it is reckoned backwards from the latter hour, and is 








disliiigttiihedu/ibiA& The fonaer method of ledoning may be 
continued beyond ii o’clock, and the latter begun previously to it, 
but this is not geneiallj the case. The fnrner during the day-time 
is sometimes called tuM, and the latter ikUiU, Thus, ierpralur 
Sn /aiU ot der fnhar u$M means about lajo a . h .; der praJur 
dim tkttIttU or dtrfnhar bMHU means about 1.30 p.if. Similariy, 
derprahttr ritjaiU and dtr pmhar fit thaJdU mean lajo p.it and 
1.30 iLiL respectively, while do-prmkar rdt means midnight The 
Bengali standard of reckoning time is as follows : — 60 bi/diBi pdl; 

t damda, or 34 minutes ; 7^ damda s i frabar, or 3 hours ; 
4 prakarrsi dm (day) or i nff (night) ; 8 praharot dMrdt, or day 
and night from sunrise to sunrise.’ 

Landless Labouring Classes.— The Collector reports that there 
does not appear to be any marked toidency towards the growth of 
a distinct class of day-labourers in Rangpur District, who neither 
rent land nor possess any of their own. There is, indeed, a con- 
siderable class of labourers, known as mdgurs, many of whom do not 
hold any land ; but the rule is otherwise. The great majority of 
the labouring population have small holdings, ranging from six ii^Ads 
or two acres in extent downwards. If a labourer lives in his own 
house, he generally gives his spare time to his little plot of ground. 
If his holding, however, consists of more than two itgJids or two- 
thirds of an acre in extent (and the Collector estimates that fully 
one-third of the labourers’ holdings are larger than this), it is more 
usual for him to make it over to a neighbour to till it for him, on 
condition of receiving a half share of the produce. Labourers who 
are employed as farm servants are called krishdm. These in general 
live in their master's house, and are fed by him. A krisMris en- 
gagement may be either monthly or yearly. In the latter case, the 
usual rate of pay is from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30 {£1, i3s. od. to £3) a 
year, with food ; in the former case, he receives from Rs. i. 8. o to 
Rs. a (3s. to 4S.) per month, with food. Daily farm servants are 
called lugdd kriskdnsy but this class is not numerous in Rangpur. 
The Collector states that it is not an unusual thing in this District 
for a man to borrow a sum of money, and then to work off the debt 
by his labour ; and instances are known to occur in which men even 
work off debts thus contracted by their parents. The krishdHs or 
agricultural labourers have no claim whatever to a share of the aop, 
nor is it usual to pay their wages in kind instead of in money. 
Another and mote important body of peasantry in Rangpur are the 
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iihiAn, a sort of metayer tenantiy, who, as impKcid by their flame, 
gain a subsistence by cultivating the lands of otibeittNi condition of 
receiving a share of the crop. The idhiir may have also a hold- 
ing of his own ; indeed, most of them have a little plot round their 
houses, on which they rear the castor-oil plant, or tobacco^ or vege- 
tables of some kind ; but their chief subsistence is^gaioed by culti- 
vating the lands of others. A large class of peqplg ttk Rangpur hold 
land which their position or caste prejudices piekKide fhm from 
cultivating themselves. These include the sesi/iidtfn'who hold 
their khdmdr or private lands, and all the priestly or quasi-priestly 
classes in possession of brdhmctiar, deMtar, or lands granted 
to them as rent-free endowments. All such lands, together with 
others which may be held by persons whose dignity will not allow 
them to till the soil for themselves, are madwov$rtaihe,d^A^r to 
cultivatOf on condition that he gives the oifMrliklf the Reduce 
^ fields. Ttm^bordifute conditions nf thia^iglUgfi. vaiy 

dicumstances. It is usual for the oetoer 
first instance ; and twice the amount - Of 'sesd'sfdvaam 
deducted from the produce and made over td the tfii 

regular division of the crop takes place. The. plough catllegenerall) 
belong to the ddhidr. A fiirther description of thia tenure will bt 
found on a subsequent page, when I come to treat of the land tenqrej 
of the District ^ ^omen and ch^en are very little eQ^>k>yed in 
-the ficlda;^^ otit4qof wt^of^me women^isfnosdy dotifined fo 
the littld '|)M "around • the hp m dgehd. )Aiyf 

are employed to some <exteifl at harvest time in carrying in the 
grain from the fields ; but from a very early age they go out with 
their fathers to learn how to manage the plough, although the actual 
amount of work they do is inconsiderable. 

Spare Land. — ^Waste-land tenures, such as the ut-bandi of Nadiyd 
and the jdmid of Chittagong, are unknown in Rangpur District. 
Except the poor land on some of the large chars, and that which it 
covered with jungle, there is very little spare land at all, and even 
grazing land for the cattle is very scarce. It is said, however, that 
the restless spirit of the cultivators and their desire for change have 
some effect in always keeping a ctrrtain extent of land available for 
settlement 

Land Tenures. — The following paragraphs regarding the land 
tenures of Rangpur District are condensed from a Special Report 
by the Deputy-Collector, Bibu Gopil Chandra Das, reprinted in 

VOL. VII. 8 
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tint oflkd’s RepM cm the Agricoltiinl Statiitks of Rasgpur for 
1879--739 pp. 37-6a The land tenures are divided into six classes, 
Diiiiely,-^!) Tenures held direct from Government; (a) superior 
' intermediate tenures created by landlords ; (3) sub-tenures created by 
middlemen ; (4) tenures held by actual cultivators ; (5) revenue- 
free tenures ; and (6) rent-free tenures. 

Txnurbs held direct from Government. — ^The Deputy-Col- 
lector states that under this head are included the holdings of those 
who, prior to the time of the Decennial Settlement, hada proprietary 
right in the land, being feudal lords, independent tUukdirs^ collectors 
of rent, fimners of villages, or owners of i;on-valid rent-free grants. 
By section 4 of Regulation viiL of 1793, it was declared that 
* the Settlement shall be concluded with the actual proprietors of 
the soil, of whatever denomination, whether tawinddrs^ tdbikddrs^ 
or (kaudharis* Under section 5 of the said Regulation, a certain 
number of tdlukddrs were declared to be actual proprietors, and as 
such entitled to a direct Settlement with Government These are 
still termed independent tdlukddrs! The proprietors of dimd 
malguMdrl tenures, or lands held at a fixed quit-rent under grants 
made by Muhammadan Governors previous to the Company’s 
accession to the dlwdnl^ or granted since that date by proprietors 
of estates for a consideration received by them, were also regarded 
as actual proprietors entitled to enter into direct engagements with 
Government A certain class of mukarrariddrs^ not being actual 
proprietors of the land, whose leases were granted or confirmed by 
the Supreme Government, or obtained previous to the Company’s 
accession to the diwdnly were allowed to hold their tenures direct 
from Government during their lives, but on their deaths the Settle- 
ment was to be made with the actual proprietors of the land (section 
16 of Regulation viiL of 1793). In case of mortgage, if the mort- 
gagee had possession of the land at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, the Settlement was made with him, and the proprietor was 
declared entitled to succeed to his engagement on recovering pos- 
session. If the mortgager had possession, the Settlement was made 
with him, and the mortgagee was declared entitled to succeed to 
his engagement on his obtaining possession of the land (section 
28, Regulation viiL of 1793). Where there was no proprietor, or 
where the proprietor was not forthcoming, the Settlement was made 
with a fiumer for a term of ten years, preference being given to the 
nearest uamluddr (section 19, Regulation viiL of 1793)- 
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owners of non-valid rent-free tenures resumed under Regulution ii. 
of 1819 were also entitled to a direct Settlement with Government 
In Mdr makals, where Government- has the proprietary as well u 
the sovereign right in the land, the fiumers hold their tenure direct 
from Government 

The number of estates on the Rangpur rent-roll in r79o wu 7s, 
the total Government revenue assessed on them being Ra 8t8,36e 
or Since then, several fargamds have been separated 

from, and others added to, Rangpur District Mr. Glazier, in his 
Report on the District of Rangpur, pp. 40-41, thus classifies the 
Morntm/M estates in t873 Original number of estates settled, 
73 ; transferred to other Districts, 33 ; original estates still remain- 
ing, 59 ; new esutes acquired by resumption proceedings, ras ; 
ditto by sales, 353 ; ditto by partitions, 17a ; ditto from dried river 
beds, 33 ; estates transferred ^m other Districts, 33 : total number 
of estates in 1873, 563, paying a Government revenue of Ra 974,089 
or j^97,409, of which Rs. 971 , 53 ° jC 91 >'S 3 “ derived from 

permanently settled, and Ra 3530 or ;^as3 from temporarily settled 
estatea Of the 563 estates, 463 held by 1339 Hindus pay a total 
revenue of ^^87,418, 14a od. ; 53 esutes held by 160 Muham- 
madans pay a revenue of j^3*S4» •4*' od- ; 45 **e^d jointly by sfir 
Hindus and 186 Muhammadans pay a revenue of ^^6730, 10a od. ; 
and I Government esUte pays a revenue of £$■ Classified accord- 
ing to the amounts paid, the esUtes are divided as follow : — 8 
pay an annual revenue of less than £11 184 between i and ro ; 
315 between ;^ioand;^ioo; and 156 upwards of 100.’ 

Superior Intermediate Tenures.— Under this class the 
Deputy-Collector places (i) dependent tUukddrs; (3) ; 
(3) mukarnrUirs; (4) istimraHddrs or maurMddrs; (5) 
thakidirs: <6) majkurUdrs; ijt) jotdirs ; and (V) ydrddirs or 
thikdddrs. The peculiar righu of each of these tenure-holders are 
thus described : — 

*D^endaU TdMdirs.—Nt the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
such MihAwtinaM leaseholders as were compelled by the terms of 
their lease to pay the Government revenue throuj^ their landlords, 
were not considered as proprietors of their lands, but only as tenants 
of the uuAniirs. They are known as dependent tit u kdd rs; but 
in Rangpur District this tenure does not exist 

* Aftif riAufafilrr.— The preamble of Regulation viil of 1819 
dgfinwi the relative li^ts of MmUuUn and faM tdlukddrs, , Hie 
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iuIm bud down in the Fennanent Settlement law authorixed the pro- 
prieton of land, with whom Government made engagements for the 
payment of public revenue, to lease out their estates in any manner 
th^ might diink most conducive to their interests, subject, however, 
to two restrictions kid down in Reguktion xliv. of 1793. The 
first of these restrictions was, that the tent should not be fixed for 
a period exceeding ten years ; the second, that in case of a sale of 
the parent estate for arrears of public revenue, such lease should 
stand cancelled from the date of sale. That portion of the kw 
which limited the term of the lease to ten y&rs was rescinded by 
Reguktion v. of rSra; and Reguktion xviii. of i8ia distinctly 
dedated that "Momitiddrs are at liberty to grant tdAiks or other 
of land, fixing the rent in perpetuity, at their discretion, sub- 
je^ hotrever, to the liability of their being dissolved on sale of the 
grantor's estate for arrears of Government revenue.” This /aOif tenure 
wtM first created by the Mahirijd of Bardwdn, and subsequently 
adopted on the estates of other proprietors. The nature of this 
tenure is, that it is held by the lessee and his heirs at a rent fixed in 
perpetuity ; the holder is called upon to furnish colkteral security 
for the rent and for his conduct generally, or he is excused from this 
obligation at the Momlnddr^s discretion. The tenure is Ikble to 
sale ; and if the sale proceeds are insufficient to liquidate the ar- 
raais of rent, the defaulter's other property may be sold in order to 
imtkt up -the deficiency. In the event of the sale proceeds exceed- 
ing the amount of arrears, the tenure-holder is entitled to the 
bi^ce. The lessee has the power of subletting his itUuk, on the 
same conditiotM as those by which he is boimd to the proprietor. 
The tennre is transferable and heredibuy, and answerable for the 
persotud debts of tho tenant ; it has been deckred not voidable for' 
arrears of rent, and the lease canrtot be cancelled by the $ambidir, 
who must sell the property in order to recover his arrears. The 
umMir cannot object to the right of the leasee to sublet his tenure, 
and is bouiMl to sanction a transfer on the payment of a certain fee. 

* To fimilitate the realization of arrears of rent due fipm the 
fifAuhfifrr, die MgmbkUr has been invested by Government with a 
summary process for realizing arrears by sale of the tenure, on pK- 
sentation of a petition to the Collector, accompanied with a schedule 
of the amount due This schedule is pdsfed in some conspicuous 
place in the revenue court (AacUrt), together with a notice to the 
eSact that, if the amount ckimed is not paid by a specified date^ the 
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tenure will be sold by auction. The sale purchaser acquires the 
entire rights and privileges possessed by the late holder, in the state 
in which they were acquired by him from the Momimtdr, free from 
all encumbrances which may have accrued by any act of the d^ 
faulting proprietor or his representatives ; unless the right of 
such encumbrances shall have been expressly conferred on the holder, 
by a stipulation to that effect in the written engagements under 
which the td/ui was originally held (vide section 1 1 of Regulation 
viiL of 1819). Nothing, however, authorizes the purchaser to 
eject a kkvdMskt rayai (resident and hereditary cultivator), or to 
cancel htma fidi engagements made with such tenants by die late 
incumbent or his representative, except a regular suit. If the 
superior tenant, with a view to injure his inferior, purposely with- 
holds the rent due to the eaminddr^ the inferior holder can stay the 
sale of the tdluk by depositing in court the amount due. Should 
the amount so lodged due as rent from the inferior tdlukddr^ it 
should be so stated at the time of making the deposit, and the 
amount will be credited to his rent account with his superior holder. 
If no rent is due from the depositor, then the amount is to be treated 
as a loan, the tdiuk itself being the security for the repayment of 
the sum. In this case the depositor is entitled to obtain immediate 
possession of the estate, and to retain it until he has recouped him- 
self for the amount advanced out of the profits. 

* Mukarrariddrs or ehukanddrs . — By section 18 of Regulation 
viii. of 1793, ^1 niukarrarlddrs holding hod of which they were 
not the actual proprietors, whose grants were obtained since the 
Company's accession to the dinniMf and had never received the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, were disposKssed, and the 
Land Setdement was made with the actual proprietors of the soil 
In cases where such mukarrariddrs had been in possession of their 
estates for upwards of twelve years, they received a Kfe allowance. 
Mukarrariddrs^ therefore, of an antiquity anterior to the Permanent 
Settlement are now no longer in existence. Mukarrariddrs created 
by the Mominddrf subsequent to the Permanent Settlement are not 
very numerous in Rangpur District They hold their lands subject 
to the payment of a fix^ rate of rent, and their rights are generally 
defined in written documents. Mukarrari leases are generally 
given by landlords for sipall plots of land, on which dwelling-houses^ 
factories, or other permanent buildings are erected, or for gaidcni, 
plantations, tanks, wells, and burning and burying grounds. The 
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hereditaiy nature of the tenure is almost invariably secured by ex- 
press stipulation in the lease. The tenure is not liable to enhimce- 
ment of rent 

* Istimratiddrs, — Istimrarl tenures are veiy raxe in Rangpur. The 
nature of the tenure is laid down in sections 49 and 50 of Regula- 
tion viii. of 1793. In its character and in the rights and privileges 
of the holders, it is almost identical with the mukarraH tenure last 
described. The holders, however, are liable to enhancement of 
rent, unless the contrary is stipulated in their agreements. If an 
isHmrari or mukarrari tenure has been held at a fixed rate of rent 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement, the holder is not sub- 
ject to ejectment, even by the purchaser at auction sale of an entire 
estate for arrears of revenue. 

^ The tenures known by this name are very numerous 

in Rangpur. They are created by the taninddn^ and bear date, 
some anterior and some subsequent to the Permanent Settlement.' 
According to the Deputy-Collector, nowhere else in Bengal have 
the tamfnddrs and proprietors succeeded in alienating such an 
extent of land as in Rangpur District The upanchaJd tenures are 
held subject to the payment of a nominal quit-rent, the rate of 
which is fixed in perpetuity ; they are transferable and hereditary, 
and are generally granted to Brihmans and Muhammadan priests 
for religious or beneficiary purposes. They consist principally of 
deboitar^ sivottar^ brdhmottar^ Mogo/tar, pirpd/, chird^^ masj\d\^ and 
fakirdnd lands. A deboitar estate consists of lands granted for the 
support of a Hindu temple, or for the worship of the gods generally ; 
shfoUar are lands for the support of a temple dedicated especially to 
Siva or Mahideva; brdhmottar are lands for the maintenance of 
Brdhmans; bhogottar are lands for the maintenance of men of 
respectable Hindu castes other than Biihmans ; pirfdl lands are 
endowments in memory of Muhammadan saints ; Mrdgf lands are 
grants for the purpose of keeping a light continually burning in a 
mosque ; masjidi lands are grants for the support of a ma^; 
fakirdnd lands are endowments for the maintenance of indigent 
persons. These upanchaki tenures are saleable, but not voidable 
for arrears of rent. 

^Majkufi is a tenure peculiar to Rangpur. It resembles the 
upamhaki tenures in every respect, except that it is liable to 
enhancement of rent 

*faiddrs. — In other parts of Bengal the word jciddr signifies an 
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actual cultivator; but in Rangpur District it is used to denote a 
middleman between the tanAniir and the actual cultivator, who has 
a right of occupanqr, but is liable to enhancement of rent. This 
tenure is common in Rangpur, especially towards the east of the 
District Inpargand Baharband are several very laige j^fddrs, some of 
them being in receipt of an income of Rs. 50,000 or ^{^5000 a year. 
The term of the lease by which the rent is fixed is usually for five 
or ten years. The tenure is transferable and hereditary. A superior 
jotddr can sublet his tenure to an inferior holder, tranrferring all the 
rights and privileges he himself enjoys from the samlnddr, A j0tidr 
cannot be ousted from his holding, even on the expiration of his 
lease, except under a decree of the civil court ; but when arrears 
of rent are adjudged against him, his tenure is liable to sale, and the 
lease can be annulled. 

^Ijdrdddrtox ihikdddn sxt farmers, having no right of 

occupancy in the land beyond the term of their leases. I'he tenure 
is not liable to enhancement of rent during the continuance of the 
lease, but is voidable in the event of its falling into arrears. In 
some instances the proprietors, on granting the leases, receive a 
bonus of a year’s rent in advance. In other cases they create 
mortgages by means of this tenure, which is then called thikd-tard^ 
pxsh^. They borrow considerable sums of money, and lease out 
their villages to the lender as security. The holder of a ihikd-zard- 
peshgi retains possession of the villages made over to him until the 
amount advanced has been repaid, with interest, out of the proceeds. 
This tenure prevails largely throughout Rangpur District. An 
ijdrdddr cannot relinquish his tenure without the consent of the 
proprietor. 

'Subordinate Intermediate Tenures. — The holders of the 
superior intermediate tenures above mentioned ran underlet their 
holdings to inferior tenants or farmers, and also transfer all the rights 
and privileges they themselves derive from the proprietors. I'hese 
sub-tenants or fanners have the power of again subletting their lands 
to holders of the third degree, and so on. The prefix “ generally 
implies an under-tenant of the second degree; “rr,” one of the 
third ; and ^^chahdram^ one of the fourth degree. The rights of these 
under-tenants are of course limited by those of the persons from 
whom they derive their title. 

'Tenures held by Actual Cultivators. — ^There are several 
descriptions of cultivators in Rangpur District, with separate rights 
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and privileges^ namelyi*— (i) cultivators (rayats ) holding lands at 6ied 
rates in perpetuity ; (2) cultivators with a right of occupancy, but 
not holding at fixed, rates; (3) tenants-at-will; (4) ddhidrs^ or 
halvers ; (5) korfd prajds^ or cultivators of the taminUf^s private 
lands; (6) khuikisht^ or resident and hereditary cultivaton; (7) 
paikdskt^ or non-resident migratory cultivators ; (8) chukanddr^ or 
under-cultivators; (9) mukarrarl rayats; (10) maurusl rayats; and 
{ii)jangalkuri rayats. 

' Cultivators holding lands at a fixed rate of rent in perpetuity, and 
who have so held them since the Permanent Settlement, form about 
five per cent of the actual cultivating class. Their holdings are 
known as **rayati joi;'* they are transferable and hereditary, and 
are frequently sold in execution of decrees. The tenant cannot be 
ousted so long as he pays his rent In case of dispute as to the 
right of the tenant to hold his land at a fixed rate of rent, if the 
holder can prove that the rent at which he holds his lands has not 
been changed for a period of twenty years before the commence- 
ment of the suit, there is a presumption of law that the land has 
been held at that rent since the Permanent Settlement, unless 
the landlord proves the contrary. *If a cultivator holding land at 
fixed rates disposes of his tenure by private sale, gift, or otherwise, 
the new incumbent generally makes a naiarind^ or customary 
present, to have his name registered on th^ superior holder’s rent- 
roll. Cultivators with a right of occupancy in the soil, but liable 
to enhancement of rent, are such as have cultivated or held the 
same land for a period of twelve years, and number about twenty* 
five per cent of the total cultivators. The superior holder can caU 
on the tenant to pay enhanced rates, but only under certain restric- 
tions, thus defined in section 19 of Act x. of 1859: — First, if the 
rate of rent paid by the tenant is below the prevailing rate paid by 
the same class of cultivators for adjoining lands of a similar de- 
scription and with similar advantages; second, if the value of the 
produce or the productive powers of the land have been increased 
otherwise than by the agency or at the expense of the cultivator ; 
third, if the quantity of land held by the tenant is proved by 
measurement to be greater than the quantity for which rent has 
been previously paid by him. Similarly, on the other hand, the 
tenant can claim an abatement of rent, (1) if the area of his holding 
has been diminished by diluvion or otherwise ; (2) if the productive 
powers of the land have been decreased by any cause beyond the 
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power of the cultivator ; and (3) if the quantity of land held by the 
tenant proves on measurement to be less than that for which he 
has previously paid rent. Ordinary tenants -at-will are estimated 
to number about forty per cent of the agricultural population. As 
implied by the name, they have no right of occupancy in the soil ; 
they can be ejected at the will of the landlord, and are subject to any 
enhancement of rent the proprietor may choose to impose. Adhidrs^ 
or halvers, are a species of metayer tenantry who cultivate the lands 
of others, principally those who hold land at fixed rates of jent or 
with rights of occupancy, the produce being divided between the 
cultivator and the owner of the land. The proprietor of the land 
generally supplies the seed, which he receives back at harvest time, 
with interest, before the division of the crop is made. About ten per 
cent of the cultivators of Rangpur District are estimated to belong 
to this class. Kotfa prajds are those who cultivate the private 
lands of the proprietor, such as khdmdr^ nij joi^ or sir land. 'I'hcy 
pay a rent to the owners according to the terms agreed upon, but 
they have no rights in the land. Whatever may have been the 
period of their occupancy, they can be ejected at any time, and 
their rent enhanced at the will of the proprietor. About five per 
cent of the Rangpur cultivators belong to this class. Chukanddrs 
are under-tenants who hold their lands from cultivators of a higher 
class, and can be ejected at the will of the superior tenant This 
class comprises about fifteen per cent of the whole cultivating body. 
Khudkdshi rayats are hereditary husbandmen, who cultivate the 
lands attached to the village in which they reside. Paikdshi rayats 
are husbandmen who cultivate lands attached to a village other than 
that in which they reside. 

Mn estates managed by the proprietors themselves, the culti- 
vators hold their lands direct from the xaminddrs ; but in estates let 
out in farm, from middlemen. Every cultivator is entitled to a 
lease (pattS^ from the person to whom the rent is payable, setting 
forth the quantity of land comprised in his holding, the amount of 
annual rent payable, the instalments in which it is to be paid, the 
special stipulations and conditions on which he holds, and, if the 
rent is pajrable in kind, the proportion of the produce to be de- 
livered, and the time and manner of payment Mukarrari rayats 
hold their tenures under a special lease (paitd\ according to which 
their rent is subject neither to enhancement nor abatement. The 
nature of the tenure is hereditary; but unless it is distinctly stipulated 
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in the lease that the rent ia to be fixed in peipetui^, the ri^t of 
occupying the land at an unaltend rent is confined to the tenant 
during his lifetime, and does not extend to his hein. A Mfifinf or 
nataHni (customary present) is usually offered to the aaHdndir on 
the occasion of his granting such leases. There are, however, voy 
few of this class of cultivators in Rangpur District A maurisl 
rayat holds his lands under an hereditary tenure. He u liable 
to enhancement of rent, unless otherwise stipulated in the lease ; 
but, as a matter of fact almost every lease is made to provide for 
the permanent fixity of the rent Very few of this dan of culti- 
vators are found in Rangpur. Jangalburi myais also are very rarely 
met with in the District As their name implies, they are culti- 
vators who clear jungle and waste lands for tillage. For the first 
few years they pay no rent at all ; and afterwards a low rental, 
which is gradually increased to the full rate payable by other 
tenants in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Revenue-Free Holdings. — By the ancient law of the country, 
the ruling power is entitled to a certain portion of the produce of 
every bighd of land, unless it gives up its rights in this respect either 
for a term or in perpetuity. Under native rule, grants were fre- 
quently made of the Government rights in the land, for the support 
of families of persons who had performed public services, for the 
maintenance of troops, or for religious purposes, etc The British 
Government continued to the grantees or their heirs such of these 
grants as were hereditary, and were nude prior to the Company’s ac- 
cession to the dlwdiil. These are known by the name of badshdhi 
or imperial grants. Hukuml grants are those other than badshdhi, 
and were also numerous before the Company took over the financial 
administration of the country. Numerous grants of this description 
were made, not only by the aaminddrs, but by the officers of Govern- 
ment apiminted to the temporary superintendence of the collection 
of revenue, under the pretext that the produce of the land was to 
be applied to religious and charitable purposes. Had the British 
Government acted strictly according to the principles laid down, 
these grants, having been given by persons other than the sovereign 
power, could not be deemed valid. Lenity, however, induced the 
Government to adopt as a prindple, that grants of the latter 
description previous to the date of the Company’s accession to 
the dtwdni (rath August 1765), made by whatever authority, and 
whether by a writing or without writing, should be deemed valid. 
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provided that the grantee actuallj had ionA Jtdi obtained possession 
of the land so granted previous to tho^date above mentioned, and 
the land bad not been subsequently rendered subject to the payment 
of revenue by the ciders of Government In the resumption pro- 
ceedings of t^ District, 313 grants were declared valid, and entered 
in the register of revenue-free tenures ; while 12$ were resumed and 
settled with Government A vast number of lAkkirij tenures below 
100 which might have produced a revenue of Rs. 94,177, 

have been struck off ; and the register is said to have once con- 
tained 30,000 entries of this description. The Idkhirdj lands thus 
struck off without inquiry were of the nature of hukuml grants, 
not eiceeding 100 bigkis in area, and were included within the 
limits of the pargand^ mautd^ or other division of estates, for which 
a settlement was made with the owners. The right of assessing 
them in the event of their being found invalid was reserved to 
the tamfnddr with whom the Permanent Settlement was concluded. 
The grants were originally intended as endowments for religious 
and charitable institutions, but the present holders scarcely con- 
form to the intention of the original grantors. In several instances, 
too, the tanAnidrs gave fictitious grants, in the name of their 
relatives and dependents, under pretext’ of charitable purposes, with 
a view to procure a livelihood from this resource in the event of 
their losing their zamfnddHs. The zamlnddr of Bhitdrband Iiad 
nearly 100 of such grants, which were all adjudged invalid, and 
resumed by the Resumption Court Most of these hukund rent free 
tenures, granted by persons incompetent by law to grant them, 
would have been proved invalid had they been inveslignied by the 
courts of competent jurisdiction, but the zanAnddn to whom the 
right of suing was reserved, having neglected to adopt in due time 
proper measures for their resumption, these grants have in a manner, 
owing to the expiry of the period fixed by the law of limiution, 
become valid tenures. 

* Rent-free Tenures. — The rent-free tenures which arc still 
granted by the tandnddr are chakrdn or service lands, made over 
for the maintenance of servants or dependents. Nearly every 
wealthy and influential tamlnddr in the District makes over land in 
this way to his servants, who support themselves and their families 
out of the produce. The custom of remunerating servants by grants 
of land instead of by money wages has prevailed in India firom time 
immemorial Each menial domestic servant ordinarily receives 
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fiom'is toi6/vAirof land(4t0 5iacres); the or washer- 
man, from 10 to 13 h^hit (3I t04 acres) ; ni^, or barber, irom 10 
to 13 Ughit (ji to 4 acres) ; mall, or gardener, from 4 to 5 Ugkds 
(i^ to ij aaes) ; kumdr, or potter, from 10 to 30 Ughds (3^ to 6} 
aaes); sutraddr, or carpenter, the same; fUk, or messenger, from 
10 to 13 bighds (3I to 4 acres); urdir, or head domestic servant, 
from 18 to 34 bighds (6 to 8 aaes) ; kahdr, or palanquin beaia, 4 
bighds (1} aaes); mirihd, or fand-measuier, from 10 to is b^hds 
to 4 acres) ; dafaddrs, from 10 to 30 bighds to 6} acres). 
These men hold their lands so long as they continue to peifoim the 
services in consideration of which they received them. Another 
kind of rent-free holding, known as b^dn hdthd, is common in some 
parts of Rangpur, and consists in the grant of a small plot of land 
rent-free to each cultivator to serve as a nursery for his seedlings. 
The quantity thus granted usually amounts to one hdthd or 3 poles 
for eveiy 3 bighds (two-thirds of an acre) held by the cultivator.' 

Rates of Rent. — The following statement, showing the- prevail- 
ing rates of rent in 36 different pargands of Rangpur District, paid 
by the actual cultivators for the ordinary descriptions of land grow- 
ing various crops, is taken from a special return furnished to the 
Government of Bengal in August 1873. The size of the b^hd varies 
in different pargands; and the following list exhibits the rates per 
local bighd and also pa standard English aae 

(i) Patiladaha (size of bighd, 80 cubits, it. the Governn^t 
standard bighd of 14,400 square feet) ; one-crOp'dcSrland, RSLr. 
per bighd, or 6s. 4^. per aae; two-crop rice land, Rs. i. i. o per 
bighd, or 6s. 4|d. per acre; hktsdri land, Rs. i. i. o per bighd, ot 
6s. 4^6. per acre ; jute land, Rs. 3. 8. 0 per bighd, or £1, is. od. 
pa acre ; tobacco land, Rs. 3 per bighd, or i8s. per aae ; sugar-cane 
land, Rs. 5 per bighd, or £1, 10s. od. per aae; mustard land, 
Rs. 1. I. 0 per bighd, or 6s. 4|d. per acre ; onion land, Rs! i. 4. 0 
per bighd, or 7s. 6d. per acre ; bdigun (solanum melongena) land, 
Rs. 5 per bighd, or £1, los. od. per acre. 

(3) Baharband (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) : one-crop rice 
land, R. I to Rs. i. 4. 0 per bighd, or from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 7id. per 
aae ; two-crop rice land, Rs. i. 8. 0 per bighd, ot 6s. pd. pa acre ; 
hhssdrf, Rs. i. 8. 0 per bighd, or 6s. pd. per acre ; jute, R. i to 
Rs. I. 8. 0 pa bighd, or from 4$. 6d. to 6s. pd. pa acre ; tobacco, 
from R. I to Ra i. 8, o pa b^hd, or from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per 
acre ; sugar-cane, Rs. 1. 8. 0 to Rs. z, or from 6s. 9d. to 9s. per aae ; 
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bctd-nuti fioin Rs - 1 to Rs. 3i or fiom 9s. to 138. 6d. per icre { 
from Rs> 3 toRs. 4 t or fiom i3i> 6d. to 18s. per acre ; mustard, fiom 
R, I to Ra» r. 8> o per hgidf or fifom 4a> M. to 6s. 9d. per aoc j 
onion, R. i per NgM, or 43. 6d. per acre ; ba^n^ Rs. i.-8. 0 per 
or 6s. pd. per acre. 

(3) Mukbtipur (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) : one<sop rice 
land, Rs. i. 8. o per bigbd, or 6s. pd. per acre ; two-crop rice land, 
Rs. a per or 9s. per acre; Uairi, Rs. 3 per ^r)rAf, or 9s. per 
acie;:,|ilte, Rs. a per bigU, or 9s. per acre; betel-nut, Rs. 6 per 
b^hd, or £1, 7S. od. per aae ; pdn, Rs. 7 per bighd, or £1, tis. 6d. 
per acne; mustard, Rs. s per bighd, or 9s. per acre; onion, Rs. s 
perdi^, or 9s. per acre ; bdigun, Rs. a per bighd, or 9s. per acre. 

(4) Islamabad (size of local 80 cubits): one-crop rice land, 
Rs. I. 4. o per bighd, or 78. 6d. per acre; twocrop rice land, 
Rs. t. 4. o per bighd, or 7s. 6d. per acre ; khesdri, Rs. r. 4. o per 
di^tdcV js. 6d. per acre ; jute, Rs. i. 4. o per bighd, or 71. 64 . per 
itre; 'tobacco, Rs. i. 4. o per bighd, or 7s. 6d. per acre;amillardl( 
Rs. 1. 4. o pCT bighd, or 7s. 6d. per acre ; onion, Rs. i. o pfer 
bighd, or 7a 6d. per acre ; bdigun, Rs. i. 8. o per bighd, or 9s. per 
acre. 

(5) Waricachha (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) ; oftocrop rice 
land, R. t per bighd, or 4a 6d. per acre ; two-crop rice land, Rs. 
I. 8. o per b/jghd, or 6a pd. per acre ; khadti, 12 dnnds per bighd, 
or 3a 4|d. per acre ; jute, Ra i. 8. jo per^bigjd, or 6s. 94. per acre; 

'tDbaceo,.Ra t. 8.p>^t-btghd;0t 6s. 9d. per acre; betel-nut, Rs. f 
per bi/fhd, or £t, aa 6d. per acre; jtdn, Ra 7 per bighd, or £1, 
I IS. 6d. per acre ; mustard, Rs. i. 8. o per bighd, or 6s. 9d. per acre; 
bdtjpin, Ra a per bighd, or 9s. per aae. 

(6) Tulsighat (size of local bighd, 87 cubits): one-crop rice land, 
Rs. I. 13 . o to Ra a per bighd, or from 9s. 7|d. to ns. per aae ; 
twocrop rice land, Rs. a pa bighd, or i la per acre ; khadti, Ra a 
pa bighd, or i is. pa aae ; jute, Rs. a pa bighd, or 1 is. per acre ; 
sugar-cane, Rs. 3 pa bighd, or i6s. 6d. per acre ; betel-nut, Rs. 3 
pa bighd, or i6a 6d. pa acre ; /dn, Rs. 3 per bighd, or i6s. 6d. pa 
aae ; mustard, Rs. a pa bijghd, or ns. pa acre ; onion, Ra a per 
bighd, or I IS. pa acre ; bdigun, Rs. a per bighd, or 1 la pa acre. 

(7) Palasbari (size of local bighd, 96 cubits) : onecrop rice land, 
13 dtmds to Rs. I per bighd, or fiom 3a pd. to 5a per acre ; two- 
crop rice land, Ra a pa bighd, or loa pa acre ; khadti, Rs. a per 
Kghd, or loa pa acre; jute, Ra a pa bighd, or toa pa acre; 
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tobacc<^ Rs. 3 per bighit or los. per acre ; sugar-cane, from Ra. 3 
to Rs. 4 per bighi, or from 15s. to £,\ per acre; betel-nut, Ra. 
3. 8. o per bighd, or i3s. 6d. per acre; fdn, from Ra. 9 to Ra. ii 
petbigbd, or from £2, 5s. od. to £a, 158. od. per acre; mustard, 
Rs. 3 per bigbd, or los. per acre ; onion, Ra. 3 per b^Ad, or los. 
per acre ; bdigun, Rs. 2^ bighd, 01 10s. per acre. 

(8) SiKSAHAR (size of local btghd, 84 cubits) : one-crop rice land, 
from 13 d/mds to Rs. i. iz. o per btghd, or from 43. 3|d. to ros. o}d. 
per acre; two-crop rice land, from Rs. 1. 6. o to Ra. 3. 8. o per bijghd, 
or from 7s. 1 id. to 14s. 4^ per ac^ ; hhesdti, from Rs. r. 6. o to 
Rs. 2. 8. o per bighd, or from 7s. iid. to t4s. 4^. per acre; jut^ 
from 13 drntds to Ks. 1. 12. o per bighd, or from 4s. 3}d. to los. o)d. 
per acre ; tobacco, from Rs. i. 6. o to Ra. 3. 8. o per bighd, or from 
7s. I id. to 14s. 4|d. per acre ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 3. 8. o to Rs. 4 
per bighd, or from 14s. 4|d. to £1, 3s. od. per acre ; betel-nut, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from £1, 3s. od. to £t, 8s. 9d. per 
acre ; pdn, from Rs. 10 to Rs. ii per bighd, or from £2, 17s. 6d. to 
£i, 3s. 3^- P« acre ; bdigun, Rs. 1. 6. o per bighd, or 7s. iid. per 
acre. 

(9) Bajitpur (size of local bighd, 84 cubits) : one-crop rice land, 
Rs. I per bighd, or 5s. 9d. per acre ; two<uop rice land, Rs. 3 per 
bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; khesdri, R. i per bighd, or 5s. 9d. per 
acre ; jute, Rs. a per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; sugar-cane, Rs. 2 
per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; betel-nut, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 1 is. 6d. 
per acre ; pdn, Rs. 2 per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; mustard, Rs. 2 
per bighd, or 1 is. 6d, per acre ; potato, Rs. 3 per bighd, or 1 is. 6d. 
per acre; onion, R, 1 per bighd, or 5s. pd. per acre; bdigun, Rs. 2 
per bighd, or ns. 6d. per acre. 

(10) Bajitnagar (size of local bighd, 84 cubits) : one-crop rice 
land, R. I per bighd, or 5s. 9<i per acre ; two-crop rice land, Rs. a 
per bighd, or ns. 6d. per acre ; hhesdrt, R. i per bighd, or 5s. 9d. 
per acre; jute, Rs. a per bighd, or ns. 6d. per acre ; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 3 per bighd, or ns. 6d. per acre ; betel-nut, Rs. 3 per bighd, or 
1 la 6d. per acre; pdn, Rs. 2 per b^hd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; mustaid, 
Rs. 3 per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; potato, Rs. a per bighd, or 
ns. 6d. per acre; onion, R. i per Nghd, or 53. gid per acre; 
bdigun, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 1 is. 6d. an acre. 

(n) PoLADASi (9 dnnds share; size of local bighd, 84 cubits): 
one<rop rice land, Rs. i. 8. o per bighd, or 8s. 74d. per acre ; two- 
crop rice land, Rs. i. la. o per big^, or 10s. o|d. per acre; hkadri. 
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Rs. 1. 8. o per or 88.7^ per acre; jttte,Rs. 1. is.operAjpU, 
or 10s. ofd. per acre ; tobacco, Rs. i. is. o per Hghd, or 10s. o|<L 
per acre ; sogv-cane, Rs. 1. is. 0 per Ughd^ or 10s. o|d per acre ; 
mustard, Rs. i. is. o per bighd, or los. ofd. per acre ; onion, Rs. 
1. 8. o per b^hdy or 8s. 7^ per acre. 

(is) PoLADASi (7 dtmds share; size of local b^hd, 87 cubits) : 
one-crop rice land, R. i per bigbd, or 5s. 6d. per acre ; two-crop 
rice land, Rs. a per bighd, or 11s. per acre ; JtbadrI, R. i per b(^, 
or 58. 6d. per acre; jute, R. i per bigbd, or 5s. 6d. per acre; 
tobacco, Rs. a per bigbd, or iis. per acre; sugar-cane, Rs. a per 
bi^, or IIS. per acre; ginger, Rs. a ftf'b^bd, or ns. per acre; 
betel-nut, Rs. s per bigbd, or 11s. per acre ; fdn, Rs. a per bigbd, 
or 11s. per acre; mustard, R. t per b^bd, or 58. 6d. per acre; 
pouto, Rs. a per bigbd, or ns. per acre ; onion, R. i per bigbd, or 
5s. 6d. per acre ; bdigun, Rs. a per b^bd, or i is. per acre. 

(13) Idrakpur (size of local b^bd, 104 cubits): one-crop rice 
land, R. I per bigbd, or 48. 6d. per acre ; twcnrop rice land, Rs. a 
per bigbd, or 9s. per acre ; bbadti, Rs. a per bigbd, or 9s. per acre ; 
jute, Rs. a per bigbd, or 9s. per acre ; tobacco, Rs. a per bigbd, or 
9s. per aae; betel-nut, Rs. 7. 8. o per bigbd, or £1, 13s. pd. per 
acre ; mustard, Rs. a per bigbd, or 9s. per acre ; onion, Rs. a per 
bigbd, or 9s. per acre ; bdigun, Rs. a per bigbd, or 9s. per acre. 

(14) Perri KHALiSHA(size of local bigbd, 104 cubits): one-crop 
rice land, R. i to Rs. i. 4. o per bigbd, or from 4s. 6d. to 58. 7^. 
per acre ; two-crop rice land, from Rs. r. 8. o to Rs. r. la. o per 
bigbd, or from $s. pd. to 71 io|d. per acre ; jute, Rs. i. 8. o to 
Rs. I. la. o per bigbd, or from 6s. pd. to 7s. lo^d. per acre ; sugar- 
cane, Rs. I. 8. o to Rs. I. la. o per bigbd, or from 6s. pd. to 
78. logd. per acre; betel-nut, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. i. is. o per 
bigbd, or from 6s. pd. to 78. loid. per acre; onion, R. i to 
Rs. I. 4. o per bigbd, or from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 7|d. per acre. 

(15) Perri (size of local bigbd, 104 cubits) : one-crop rice land, 
from R. I to Rs. 1. 4. o per bigbd, or from 4s. 6d. to 5*- 7id. per 
acre ; two-crop rice land, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. i. la. o per bigbd, 
or from 6s. pd. to 7s. 10^. per acre ; jute, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. 
1. I a. o per bigbd, or from 68. pd. to 71 P“ J sugar-cane, 
from Rs. I. 8. o to Rs. 1. la. oper^]fW,orfrom68. pd. to 78. to|d. 
per acre; betd-nut, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. i. is. o per bigbd, or 
from 6s. pd. to 78. to|d. per acre ; onion, from R 1 to Rs. i. 4. o 
pa hgbd, or from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 7|d. per acre. 
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(16) ‘Alikat (size of local Hghit 104 cubits) : one-crop rice land, 
from ILitoRs. i. 4.oper AyfAi, or from 4a. 6d. to 5& 7^ per 
acre; two<rop rice land, from Rs. r. 8. o to Rs. 1. ta. o per 
b^hi, or from 6a 9d. to 7s. lo^d. per acre ; jute, from Rs. i. 8. o to 
Rs. I. IS. o per bigki, or from 6a 9d. to 7a lojd. per acre; sugar- 
cane, from Ra 1. 8. o to Ra r. la. o per Inghd, or from 6s. pd. to 
7a io|d. per acre; betel-nut, from Ra 1. 8. o to Ra 1. la. o per 

or from 6s. 9d. to 7a io|d. per acre ; onion, from R. i to 
Ra I. 4. o per or from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 7id. per acre. 

(17) Ahdahar (size of local bighd, 104 culrits): one-crop rice 
land, R. i per highd, or 43. 6d. per acre ; two<rop rice land, Ra 
I. 4. o per bigU, or ss. 7W. per acre ; jute, Rs. i. 4. o per 

or 5a 7^d. per acre ; betel-nut, Ra a per bigkd, or 9a per acre ; 
mustard, Rs. i. 4, o per bighd, or sa 7*d. per acre; bdigun^ Ra a 
per bigki^ or 9a per acre. 

(18) Aligaon (size of local bighi, 87 cubits) : one-crop rice land, 
from 4 dnnis to 6 dtmis per bighd, or from la 4jd. to as. ojd. per 
acre ; two-crop rice land, from 15 dnnds to R. i per bighd, or from 
SS. ad. to 5a 6d. per acre; hhesdA, from 15 dnnds to R. i per 
bighd, or from 5a ad. to 5a 6d. per acre ; jute, from 15 dnnds to 
R. I per bighd, or from 5s. ad. to 5a 6d. per acre ; mustard, from 
IS dnnds to R. i per bighd, at from s*- »d. to s»- 6d. per acre; 
onion, from 4 dnnds to 6 dnnds per bighd, or from is. 4(d. to 
aa ojd. per acre. 

(19) Barisakpala (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) : one-crop rice 
land, from R. i to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd, or from 4a 6d. to sa 7|d. 
per acre ; two-aop rice land, from Ra i. 8. o to Rs. a per bighd, 
or from 6s. pd. to 9a per acre; hhesdrl, from R. i. a o to 


Ra I. 4. o per bighd, or from 4a 6d. to sa 7jd. per acre; jute, 
from R. I to Ra i. 4. o per bighd, or from 4a 6d. to sa 7id. 
per acre ; pdn, Rs. s per bighd, at jQt, aa 6d. per acre; mustard, 
Ra I. 4. o per bighd, or sa 7jd. per acre; onion, Rs. i. 4. o per 
b^hd, at sa 7^. per acre. 

(ao) Maihunthpur (size of local btghd, 104 cubits): one^rop 
rice land, from R. 1 to Ra i. 4. o per bighd, or from 4a 6d. to 
sa 7jd. per acre ; twooop rice land, firom Ra i. 8. o to Ra a per 
btghd, or from 6a pd. to 9a per acre ; hhesdrf, from R. r. o. o 
to Ra I 4. o per bijghd, or from 4a 6d. to sa 7ld. per acre ; 
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mustard, Rs. 1. 4- o per bighd, or 5s. 7|d. per acre; onion, Ra. 

I. 4. o per bighd, or ss. 7id. per acre. 

(si) Babunpur (size of local bighi, 104 cubits): one-crop rice 
land, from R. i to Rs. 1. 10. o per bighd, or from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 3d. 
per acre ; two<rop rice land, Rs. a per bighd, or 9s. per acre ; 
khesdri, from R. i to Rs. 1. la o per bighd, or from 4a. 6dL to 
7s. 3d. per acre ; jute, Rs. s per bighd, or 9s. per acre ; sugar-cane, 
Rs. a per bighd, or 9s. per acre ; betel-nut, Rs. 5 per bighd, or 
£1, ss. 6d. per acre ; mustard, Rs. a per bighd, or 9s. per acre ; 
onion, R. i to Rs. i. 10. o per bighd, or ss. 9d. to 7a. 3d. per 
acre ; bdigun, Rs. a per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre. 

(as) Khahar Mahal (size of local bighd, 84 cubits) : one-crop 
rice land, R. i per bighd, or 5s. gd. per acre; two-crop rice land, 
Rs. a per bighd, or ns. 6d. per acre ; hhadri, R. i per bighd, or 
5s. 9d. per acre ; jute, Rs. a per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre ; tobacco, 
Rs. a per bighd, ox ns. 6d. per acre; betel-nut, Rs. a per bighd, or 
1 IS. 6d. per acre ; onion, R. 1.0.0 per bighd, or sz. 9d- P*t acre ; 
and bd^n, Rs. a. o. o per bighd, or i is. 6d. per acre. 

(as) Bahasian Kunda (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) : one<rop 
rice land, Rs. i. 4. o per bighd, or 5s. 7id. per acre ; two<rop rice 
land, Rs. i. 8. o per bighd, or 6s. 9d. per acre ; sugar-cane, Rs. 

I. 8. o per bighd, or 6s. 9d. per acre; betel-nut, Rs. 5 per bighd, or 
£1, as. 6d. per acre; /«f«, Rs- 9 pef £2, os. 6d. per 

acre. 

(84) Sherpur (size of local bighd, 104 cubits) : one-crop nee 
land, from 9 dnnds to Rs. i. 9. o per bighd, or from as. 6id. to 
7s. ofd. per acre ; two-crop rice land, Rs. a. 4. o per bighd, or 
los. i^d. per acre; jute, Rs. a. 4- o pe^ bighd, or los. ijd. per 
acre; sugarcane, Rs. a. 4- o per bighd, or los. i^d. per acre; 
betel-nut, Rs. 5 per bighd, or £x, as. 6d. per acre ; pdn, Rs. S- ^ ® 
per bighd, or £\, 4s. 9d. per acre; musUrd, from 9 dnndt to Rs. 
I. 9. o per b^hd, or from as. 6|d. to 7s. o|d. per acre ; onion, from 
9 dnnds to Rs. i. 9. o per bighd, or from as. 6|d. to 7s. o|d. per 
acre ; bdigun, Rs. a. 4. o per bighd, or los. i^d. per acre. 

(25) Paika (size of local bighd^ 96 cubits) : onc-crop rice land, 
from 13 dnnds to R. i per bighd, or from 3s. 9d. to 5s. per acre ; 
two-crop rice land, Rs. a per bighd, or los. per acre ; hhadri, Rs. a 
^ bighd, or 10s. per acre ; juie, Rs. a per bighd, or los. per acre ; 
tobacco, Rs. a per bighd,xst los. per acre ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4 per bighd, or from 15s. to per acre ; betel-nut, Rs. a. 8. 0 per 

VOU VIL * 
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b^d, or las. 6d. per acre; pin, Rs. 9 to Rs. ii per or from 
58. od. to £1, 158. od per acre; mustard, Ra. a per b^hi, ot 
108. per acre ; onion, Rs. a per b^hi, or 10s. per acre ; bdigun, 
Ra. a per bighd, or los. per acre. 

(86) Aulaoachhi (sixe of local bighd, 104 cubits): one-crop rice 
land, from 6 dimds to R. i per Kghd, or from is. 8^ to 4s. 6d. 
per aae; two<top rice land, Rs. a per bighd, or ps. per acre; 
jut^ Ra. a per b^hd, or pa per acre; sugar-cane, Rs. a per bighd, 
or ps. per acre ; betelniut, Ra a per bighd, or pa per acre ; mustard, 
Ra a per bighd, or pa per acre; potatc^ Ra a per bighd, or pa 
per acre ; bdigun, Ra a per bigha, or pa per acre. 

Rents are paid in money, except in cases where the land is held 
under a bhdg or metayer tenure, when payment is made in kind. 
Hie Collector states that there is no reason for supposing that Act 
X. of 1859 (the Rent Law of Bengal) has resulted in a general 
enhancement of rents in Rangpur, nor have the operations of that 
Act been specially noticeable in any particular part of the Dis- 
trict This is accounted for by die fact that only a small pro- 
portion of the husbandmen are possessed of rights of occupancy. 
It is estimated that at least three-fourths of the cultivators hold 
their lands on terminable leases, and on the expiry of their en- 
gagements have to make the best bargain they can with their 
landlords. There is reason to believe, however, that enhanced 
rents are more generally obtained through the exaction of irregular 
cesses {abwdbs) on the part of the proprietors, than by any attempts 
to change long existing rates. The tenant’s fear of being dragged 
into a lawsuit with his landlord causes him to bear a considerable 
amount of pressure in silence. The inegular cesses reported to 
be most commonly levied at the present day are as follow: — (i) 
JtfSmgaa, a cess levied by the taminddr on the marriage or death 
of any member of his family ; (a) agdmunl, a cess levied on the 
occasion of the Mondnddr visiting his estates ; (3) anndprasdn, a cess 
levied on the occasion of the weaning of the samlnddr^s children ; 
(4) sddM sa/dml, a cess levied on the occasion of the marriage 
of the nawinddr; (5) sddhunkul, a cess levied on the occasion of 
the conception of the umdnddr’s wife; (6) baitd, exchange on coin 
paid in as rent ; (7) narmand, fee paid to the taminddr on the 
tenantTs dealing waste land, and also if it is shown by measure- 
ment that the latter holds more land than is spedfied in his ;engage- 
ments ; (8) marM, a present to the, taminddr on the occasion 
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ftf the mairiace of the tenant or of his ch 9 dieB; (9) f/JrddM, a 
cetf levied by farmers of estotes as their perquisite, and sometimes 

" ^AM ^’^anure is only in general use in the cultivation ^e 
more valuable oops, such as sugar-cane, tobacco, J"**' 

etc. The substances used are cow-dung and oil-cake, eithm 
sindy or mued together in the proportion of three parts of the 
forSier to one of the Utter, together with md«o-we^ and d.«y^ 

vegeuble matter obtained from the marshes and nvers. Eigl^ 
to twenty maunds of cow-dung, if used alone, is considered a li^ral 
aUowance of manure for a stondard of Und (equal to from 
about 40 to 44 hundredweights per acre) ; or, if rnixed with od-^e, 
from twelve to fourteen maundi per (eq^ to from .6 ^o 
hundredweights per acre. For sugar-cane lands, as rnuch “ 
mounds of oil-cake is sometimes allowed per btghi JJ 

hundredweUhts per acre). In pdn gardens, ten mounds of oil-cake 
mixed with fresh earth are allowed ^xbighd {22 hundredweights per 
aae? Indigo-weed is chiefly used for manuring lands 
tobi^o and oil-seeds, but the supply is scarce. Four 
sufficient for a single bigkd. House refuse, consisPng 
ashes, and decaying vegetable matter from the marshes J"** J 
are also spread upon the Und, the quantity being regulated accorf- 
”gto”he amounVthat can be procured without 
In the same way, cow-dung is not bought and sold in R*"8P" 
District, but what remains in the homestead (! 

famdy with fuel is spread upon ^ 

about Rs. 3 (6s.). The only other methods adopted for invigomt g 

ot it » «m.i« Mo*. « 

five jrean, end in litie >t*i* n ts fiot 

po. ttUeco for t«. cooKCtiv. on the 

Jiertrie. no .,«en. of ««Uon of ao|» t. jtnotnt o. pno ^ ■» 

togptn Ui«tict 

tneieiy of ettaont or l ««Hf • even 

routine for a crop to which ne nas nov « the 

dtotalt to do «> wonU pincttt. lint cot«» 

Zfttai... of the Knl.i.tifici.1 ^ 
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District The only crop which is irrigated at all is tobacco, and 
this but to a very small extent, from shallow wells or water-pits. 

Natukal Calahities. — ^Blights are of frequent occurrence in 
Kangpur, but fortunately they are partial in their operation, destroy- 
ing only a few particular crops, and do not atta^ rice, the great 
staple of the District The crops which principally suffer are haUd 
and mustard, which are attacked by insects called wunii and itki. 
In t87o the ka!ii crop throughout the eastern portion of the Dis- 
trict was completely destroyed by these caterpillars. The culti- 
vators attributed their misfortune to the unusually heavy rains in 
June and July r87o. In the same year, the mustard crop was also 
attacked, and in many parts was completely destroyed. Of late 
years the mango crop has been blighted by a small insect, which 
appears to be generated inside the fruit, and to eat its way out on 
the mango ripening. Locusts also occasionally visit the District, 
committing great damage on the crops in the course of their 
progress. 

• Floods. — Rangpur District is liable to floods, but it is seldom 
that they cause any very serious injury to the crops. The last 
occasion on which inundation resulted in actual famine was in the 
disastrous year tt94 b.s. (r 787-88 a.o.) An account of the great 
flood and subsequent calamities of that year will be found on a 
subsequent page. Floods occur when heavy rains in the Himilayan 
ranges to the north are supplemented by continued wet weather in 
the District itself. Although in r87o the local rains are said to 
have been almost unprecedentedly heavy, and the rivers and water- 
courses were all brim full, no damage whatever was done, and the 
winter rice crop of the year was an unusually fine one. It is the 
eastern part of the District which is principally subject to river 
inundation. It lies comparatively low, and is intersected by nume- 
rous rivers. The largest of these rivers, the Brahmaputra, Dharld, 
and Tistd, are continually shifting their channels, and frequently 
overflow the country. Unfortunately, unlike the Nile, the matter 
held in suspension by these rivets, and annually deposited on the 
land on the abatement of the floods, is a sandy ^t, which only 
becomes productive in course of time. It is the local rainfall which 
fertilizes the soil, and on this alone depends the productiveness of 
the crops. Rangpur is fortunate in its natural configuration ; it has 
a good proportion of high as well as of low lands, with different 
sjiecies of rice growing on eadu By this distribution, the injury 
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caused bj the heaviest local rainCdl to the crops in the lower 
levels can to a considerable extent be counterbalanced by the 
increased fertility of the higher lands. The experience of this 
District seems to show that fiunine is only to be dreaded as the 
result of inundation! when it is the joint result of excessive local 
rainfidl combined with the swelling of the mountain tonents to the 
north. As above stated, the only year in which it has been 
ascertained that the injury from this cause was so serious as to 
produce iiunine, was in 1787-88. About thirty years ago, some 
heavy floods took place, but they do not appear to have seriously 
affected the general harvest In 1856, the crops on the low-lying 
parts of Rangpur were destroyed by inundation, but the produce 
from the other tracts was sufficient to avert any extreme distress. 

There are no important embankments in Rangpur District, or 
any other protective works against floods ; and, in the opinion of 
the Collector, ' it is most fortunate that there are none, as such 
works generally effect more mischief than they obviate. They prevent 
the river water reaching land where it may be essential that it 
should go, and when an emergency does occur, they generally give 
way to the flood, and render the violence of the pent-up water ten 
times more destructive than it would have been had the river been 
allowed to spread gradually over the whole surface of the country.' 

Droughts. — The Collector, in 1871, in his report to me, in- 
stanced only three cases of 'drought having occurred within the 
previous forty years. These were in 1857-58, 1863-63, and in 
1866-67, but in none of these years was the damage such as to affect 
seriously the general harvest of the District Prices of food, how- 
ever, rose greatly, and considerable distress was experienced by the 
poorest classes, but this was caused more by the demand from other 
Districts, and the consequent exportation of rice, than by any real 
deficiency in the out-turn of the local crops. 

The Calamities of 1787-88. — As far as can be ascertained from 
the Collectorate records, the only instance of actual famine having 
been experienced in Rangpur District during the period which they 
cover, was in the Bengali year 1194 <17^?-^^ ^d.). Unfortunately 
the correspondence relating to 1770 (the year of the great Bengal 
famine) is not to be found, and no information is obtainable show- 
ing the extent to which the terrible scarcity of that year was felt in 
this District ; nor do the records give any information as to whether 
the iiunine of 1783-84 extended to Rangpur. The foUowmg ac- 
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count of the calamities of 1787-88 is fumished to .me by die .Col- 
lector from information derived from the District records. I quote 
almost verbaRm from the Collector's report : — 

* The first intimation disclosed in the records of the disasters of 
1787-88, is that on the a8th May the $amlnddn of Kochwfiri 
attended in a body on the Collector, and presented a petition to 
him, while he was engaged in forming a Land Settlement for the 
year. Their petition set forth that three months’ incessant rain had 
entirely destroyed the raH or spring harvest, and that they were 
utterly unable to 'enter into fresh engagements for their lands 
based upon the amount of revenue paid by them in previous years. 
They besought the Collector that an investigation might be made 
into their losses, and that the new assessment should be made 
according to the actual state of their lands. Their application, 
however, does not appear to have been very favourably received in 
the first instance ; and repeated petitions of a similar nature were 
subsequently made, representing that the rain continued unceasingly, 
and the cultivators were in great distress and were abandoning their 
fields in large numbers, while the cultivation of the kharl/ot winter 
rice crop was hardly possible, owing to the overflow of the rivers. 
On the other hand, the Collector maintained that as there were 
high as well as low lands in the District, and as some parts, such 
as Idiikpur, were composed almost exclusively of high lands, the 
profits from these should counterbalance the losses on the others. 
The answer of the petitioners was, that the low lands were entirely 
under water, and that even in the higher low lands the crops were 
destroyed after a few days' submersion. They alleged that the in- 
cessant rain prevented the seed from germinating, and that even the 
high lands, which they had attempted to bring under cultivation, 
could not be properly attended to or weeded, and that, in conse- 
quence of the growth of weeds and jungle, which had choked the 
rice, all such lands had been turned into pasture for the cattle. 
Although, under the circumstances, exaggeration must be looked 
for in the sUtements made by the Maminddrs, yet the large remis- 
sions of revenue finally made, even where there were high as well 
as low lands, show that they contained a considerable amount of 
truth. The tandnddn in Ae central part of the District alone 
denaanded to be allowed deductions ^m their revenue to the 
extent of Rs. 80,000, in respect of their losses on the nM or spring 
erops only. 
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'The'whok matter was refemd to the Board of Revenue. The 
first letter of the Board on the subject, which bean date the 15th 
June, states that they did not apprehend any distress to the Msdn- 
ddrs from the excessive rains, and that even if such should prove to 
be the consequence, they could not consider inclemencies of season 
as an admissible plea for an abatement of the land revenue. The 
violence of the rains, however, continued ; the Mamlnddrs refused to 
accept the settlement of their lands at the terms offered to them, 
and no one would come forward to farm the District Accordingly 
a staff of surveyors {dmlns) was deputed to inquire into the extent 
of the losses sustained, and the zamlnddn continued to hold their 
estates on the understanding that they would be allowed remissions 
corresponding to their losses, on the termination of the inquiry. 
On the 29th July the Collector wrote to the Board that the 
unseasonable rains, which had commenced on the a6th March, and 
which had continued with unabated vehemence to the destnictbn of 
the whole rabl crops on the low lands, had entirely ceased for the 
past ten or twelve days, allowing the inundation to subside, otherwise 
the most disastrous consequences would have ensued. He reported 
that in all parts of the District the cultivators had been obliged to 
construct platforms to save themselves and their families from 
drowning, but that many lives had been lost. Since the rains had 
abated, however, the foya/r generally had commenced the cultivation 
of the kharif or winter crop. The Collector added that, through fear 
of driving them away, he was collecting the revenue with great 
moderation, and was granting the tamlnddrs extension of time to 
make their payments beyond the period allowed by the Regulations, 
being persuaded that in such an unusual emergency he might depart 
from general rules, an adherence to which would be detrimental to 
the public welfare. 

* The (air weather was of short duration. The rains set in again 
with renewed violence on the ist August, just as the cultivators 
were transplanting the young rice ; the rivers again overflowed 
their banks, and in a few days the country was in the same state of 
distress as that which in the earlier part of the season had caused 
so much alarm. The Board of Revenue at length recognised the 
critical state of affairs, acknowledged it to be their duty to show 
the renters and landholders every reasonable indulgence in their 
power, and authorized the Collector to grant any suspension of 
the revenue he might find necessary. Indeed, it was beyond hb 
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power to do otherwise than giant suspensions, as the land revenue 
collections for the year were at an utter stand-still, eicept in a few 
places which from their elevated situation had escaped the general 
wreck. 

^ But the wont was yet to come. The Tfstd, at all times an erratic 
river, had for long rolled its main stream through the western part 
of Rangpur and through Dinijpur, till it mingled its waten with the 
Atiii and other streams, and finally made its way into the Padmd 
or Ganges. At the same time it threw off a small branch in the 
northern part of Rangpur, which found its way by a circuitous coune 
past Ulipur to the main stream of the Brahmaputra, a little farther 
north than the place where the waten of the Ghaghit found an exit 
into the same river. Suddenly the main branch of the Tfstd, swelled 
by the incessant rains, swept down from the hills such vast masses 
of sand as to form a bar in its course, and, bunting its banks, the 
Tistd forced its way into the Ghaghit. The chaimel of this latter 
stream was utterly inadequate to carry off this vast accession to 
its waten ; the water of the Tfsti, accordingly, spread itself over the 
whole District, causing immense destruction to life and property, 
until it succeeded in cutting for itself a new and capacious channel, 
through which the river now flows. This great inundation occurred 
on the a7th August ; and on the sd September the Collector re- 
ported to the Board of Revenue that multitudes of men, women, 
children, and cattle have perished in the floods ; and in many places 
whole villages have been so completely swept away, as not to leave 
the smallest trace whereby to determine that the ground has been 
occupied.” These calamities culminated in a famine. The coarsest 
rice, which had before been extraordinarily cheap, rose rapidly in 
price to from 23 to 20 strs per rupee (from 4s. 96. to 5s. 5d. per 
hundredweight), and was difficult to procure even at this rate. 
The Collector endeavoured to alleviate the distress by stopping all 
exportation of grain, and caused large quantities of rice to be trans- 
ported from the large grain marts into the interior of the District, 
where it was most wanted ; but this embargo was taken off by 
order of the Board of Revenue early in October. Collections of 
revenue were suspended for a period of two months ; and provision 
was made for fe^ng the starving poor who were daily flocking 
into the town. 

*The waters at last subsided, leaving the kAari/aop^ which at first 
had given promise of an excellent harvest, considerably injured, but 
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not wholly destnqred, as had been anddpated. Six weeks of fine 
weather and the most careful attention to the young crop raised the 
expectation that the harvest yet might be a fair one. But the 
calainities of the season were not yet over, and a cyclone next swept 
over the stricken country. Early on the morning of the ad No- 
vember, just as the rice was getting into ear, the wind began to blow 
with great violence from the north-east, attended by heavy rain, and 
continued to increase in force until the afternoon, when the wind 
suddenly changed to the east, and came on to blow a furious hurri- 
cane, which lasted for about ten hours. Hundreds of trees were 
blown down or tom up by the roots; the bungalows of the Europeans 
were almost all unroofed, and there was scarcely a thatched house 
left ato nHin g. Upwards of six thousand poor were at this time in 
receipt of daily rations of rice at the Civil Station, and of these, forty 
died in the course of the nigKt near the Collector’s house. The 
morulity in the town of Rangpur was much greater. It was esti- 
mated that in the course of this disastrous year Rangpur District 
lost one-sixth of its inhabitants. In fargand Pangd half the popu- 
lation were gone. 

‘The assessment of the District was finally settled with a fair 
consideration for the losses proved to have been actually sustained. 
The District records make no mention of any other important 
occunence in Rangpur in this year, except the carrying into execu- 
tion of the orders of the Governor-General in Council “ to obviate 
the difficulties said to arise from the excessive dearness of grain.” 
The Collectors of Rangpur and other distressed Districts were 
instructed to ascertain the amount of grain in store in the various 
marts and granaries of their Districts, and to ttansmit fort- 
nightly prices-current to the Board of Revenue, to be laid before 
the Govemor-General in Council Every impediment in the way 
of.firee exportation of grain on the part of the mercliMts was 
directed to be removed, but at the same time penalties were 
proclaimed against monopolists. The Collectors wwe instructe , 
upon compUints of the reftisal of any one having gram in store to 
seU it at current prices, to ascertain whether he had more »an was 
necessary for his own consumption and the i^bable wMfa 0 « 

locality ; and if so, to put up Ae grain to auction in small lots. It 
was not till the 4A June 1788 that the Collector was directed to 
desist from interfering in any way wiA the purchase, sale, or trans- 
port of grain. The investigations made into the losses of Ae year 
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resulted in the remission of Government revenue to the extent of 
sikkA rupees 334,633, or ;^35,4i7, out of a total assessment of akki 
rupees r, 343, 484, or ;^r34,6o3.’ 

The Bengal scarcity of r866 did not reach famine pomt in Sang- 
pur District, although the high prices which prevailed m that year, 
owing to the demand from other Districts, caused considerable dis- 
tress and inconvenience. At the beginning of November t866, just 
before the gathering of the winter rice harvest, prices were at their 
highest, and ordinary rice was selling at eight sen for the rupee, or 
13s. 8d. per hundredweight ; while the very cheapest description 
was as dear as 9^ sen for the rupee, or 1 is. 6d. a hundredweight 
These extreme prices only lasted for a short time, and dropped 
immediately on the gathering in of the new crop. The scarcity 
never amounted to famine, so as to render it necessary to invohe 
Government aid; and in 1871 the'Collector reported tome that 
local grain-prices had quite returned to what were regarded as 
ordinary rates prior to 1866, if indeed they were not somewhat 
lower than the former rates. The famine of 1874, however, was felt 
much more severely ; but prompt Government aid, in the shape of 
relief works to provide labour for the able-bodied whose crops had 
been destroyed, and charitable food depdts for the gratuitous distri- 
bution of food to the aged and sick, kept actual starvation away 
from even the very poorest. 

Famine Warnings. — In 1871 the Collector reported to me that 
he was of opinion, judging from his experience of the year 1866, 
that if the price of rice should rise as high as eight sees for the rupee, 
or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight, in January or February, shortly after 
the reaping of the great winter rice crop, the prospect would have 
become sufficiently serious to justify the intervention of Govern- 
ment With such rates prevailing, the winter crop must have been 
very scanty, and the chances of a spring crop very poor. The 
Collector states that if prices remained for any length of time as high 
as eight sen for the rupee, or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight, and if there 
were not an absolute certainty that importations would take place 
and cause rates to fall, it would in his opinion be the duty of the 
Government to take immediate measures to provide grain for those 
who would shortly become dependent on State relief. The Col- 
lector thinks that were Government relief operations confined to 
buying food in the District and distributing it among the starving, 
it would probably have the effect of enhancing prices still further. 
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This might induce neighbouring Districts to pour in supplies ; 
but unless there was certain knowledge of the existence of such 
storesi and of their becoming available for the District, the Cob 
lector considers that it would be the duty of Government to import 
sufficient food from other Districts, to keep prices at an equilibrium 
till succour could be obtained from more distant parts. If it 
imported too much, prices would fall, and the confidence of the 
merchants might be shaken, and private enterprise brought to a 
stop. If it did not import at all, the scarcity might turn into 
famine even for the provident portion of the community, and irre- 
trievable disaster might ensue. 

The surest signs of approaching famine in Rangpur District would 
be the high prices of food-grain, taken in conjunction with the events 
of the season. Crime and mendicancy would become more fre- 
quent, and the price of all articles convertible into food by sale 
would quickly fall. Wages would also fall at the same time ; and 
' the Collector would expect, under the circumstances, to see a very 
considerable emigration to neighbouring Districts, where labour is 
dearer and in more demand. The chief food of the people is rice. 
Th^ agriculturists who raise ius rice retain it mostly for their own 
consumption. All other classes are mainly dependent on the iman 
or winter rice crop for their food supply, which forms the great 
harvest of the year. The iman or winter rice crop, even if only a 
moderate one, would suffice for the subsistence of the people in the 
event of the total loss of the ius or autumn crop, provided they had 
not exported the whole surplus stocks. The value of the ius aop, 
if it were a good one, would probably be sufficient to procure food 
for the people, and avert actual famine, even in the event of the 
total failure of the iman or winter crop. The crops grown, how- 
ever, being of a very miscellaneous nature, the local produce would 
have to be exchanged for the cheapest form of food obtainable from 
other Districts. 

To avert impending famine, the Collector considers that one of 
two things must be done, and that quickly. Either the food must 
be taken to the people, or the people to the food ; and that in 
practice both courses would have to be followed, but that neither 
would be practicable in Rangpur unless the means of communica- 
tion were improved In certain parts of the District nothing but 
disaster could be anticipated. The navigation of the riven is diffi- 
cult, and, with the exception of the Brahmaputra, Tisti, and Dharli, 
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is only practicable during a very short period of the year. In the 
rains, too, the current of the laige rivers is so strong that ordinary 
boats can hardly make any way against stream, unless assisted by 
favourable winda In the case of floods resulting in a more com- 
plete destruction of the iman rice crop than occurred in 1787, the 
Collector expresses his opinion that importation would be imprac- 
ticable, except with such delays as would render it fruitless. He 
states that not a single road in the District would be passable, as 
sufficiently proved by their condition during the rains of ordinary 
years. The bridges, with but few exceptions, are constructed of 
timber, and are very frail. In a serious inundation they would be 
washed away; and the roads being only slightly embanked and of a 
sandy soil, would in all probability be scarcely traceable. In such 
an emergency, the existence of a high causeway, amply provided 
with masonry bridges, would be the means of greatly mitigating the 
inevitable distress. Better road accommodation would also be very 
valuable in years of drought The Collector states (1871) that 
notwithstanding the laigc surplus revenue of the District, the sum 
allowed for public works barely suffices to keep up the roads, 
even in their present decayed condition. The Collector’s report 
to me was written in 1871, but since then much has been done 
towards improving the state of the commimications. During the 
scarcity of 1874, road-making formed the principal work provided 
by the State as a means of relief for the labouring and cultivating 
classes. The Northern Bengal State Railway, now in course of 
construction, will also run through the west of the District from 
north to south, with a branch line running from west to east to 
Rangpur town. By this means, any needful quantity of grain can 
be thrown into the District in time of need. The great safeguard, 
however, of Rangpur against famine lies in its climate, which is 
peculiarly favourable to rice cultivation. Rain which would be con- 
sidered excessive in other Districts causes no harm here, and long- 
continued droughts are almost unknown. 

As a preventive against famine, the Collector states that the first 
object which should be kept in view is the increase of the area from 
which the food supply of the District is obtained in ordinary years ; 
and to provide for its rapid extension in case of emergency, by means 
of improved roads and communications, as explained above. The 
second object should be to decrease the number of useless mouths, 
by transporting surplus labour to Districts where it can be remune- 
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ratively employed ; and to diminish the proportion of those incapa- 
ciuted from labour by disease^ by improving the sanitary condition 
of the District in ordinary years before jthc famine comes. The 
Collector also suggests that the indigent should be collected into 
centres of industry, and that the energies of the husbandmen should 
be directed to the cultivation of the most remunerative crops which 
the land is able to produce,— in fact, to raise their standard of living, 
so as to leave a margin for them to fall back upon in times of ad- 
versity. The last suggestion offered by the Collector, although he con- 
siders it not by any means the least in importance, is the establish- 
ment of * Annd Savings Banks’ at each post office, and he refers to 
the success of the ' Penny Savings Banks ’ in the agricultural districts 
of Scotland as an illustration. The Collector remarks, that as the 
poor of Bengal carry their money about with them, the temptation 
to spend it would be greatly diminished were they possessed of the 
means of safely depositing their surplus earnings. I'he measures 
suggested would, however, require to have been years in force previous 
to any emergency like a scarcity. As the main obstacle to taking 
proper measures in the case of actually impending famine is the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining correct information in Districts where the cultiva- 
tors are in communication with the superior landholders only, and 
Government officials have hardly any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with their wants, the Collector suggests that it would be 
desirable to warn all landholders of their duties towards their tenantry, 
and to impose heavy penalties in cases of death by famine occurring 
on their lands, unless they could show that there had been no failure 
on their part to give timely notice of impending want. It must be 
borne in mind that in the foregoing paragraphs I merely reproduce 
the Collector’s views without endorsing them. Most of his remedial 
measures belong to the general improvement of the country in 
ordinary times, rather than to the direct mitigation of suffering 
during famine. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — No European land- 
holders are registered as proprietors on the rent-roll of Rangpur ; 
and the Muhammadans, although comprising no less than sixty per 
cent of the District population, furnish only a small proportion of 
the landed proprietary class. In 1871 the Collector furnished me 
with a return, showing that 555 estates, paying a revenue direct to 
Govemmentof ;{^io7,sxo, were distributed as follows No less than 
460 estates, paying a total revenue of jC 9 h 57 ^f held 
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by 699 Hindus, while only 5s esutes, paying a revenue of 3083, 
88. were owned by 93 MuhanunadansL The remaining 43 
estates, paying a revenue of ^^6947, 16s. od, were held jointly by 
356 Hindus with 150 Musalmdns. In 1873 the number of Muham - 
madan proprietors amounted to 346. A considerable portion of the 
District is held by absentee proprietors. Pitilidahi pargtnd halAng i f 
to the wealthy Tagore family of Calcutta; and Baharband, Gay- 
bdrf, and part of Bhitirband are in the possession of Rdnl Swama- 
nuyi of Murshidibid. The tamlnddr of Balihir in Rijshihl Dis- 
trict also owns a part of pargani Bhitirband. Chakld Purubbbig 
belongs to the Mahiriji of Kuch Behar, who likewise holds the 
large pargands of Bodi and Baikunthpiir, which in 1869 were sepa- 
rated from Rangpur and annexed to the adjacent northern District 
of Jalpiigurf. Bitisun pargand has passed into the hands of pattd- 
ddrs who reside at Murshidibid. 

Roads and Means or Communication.— The local roads, with 
the exception of those which are contained within the muniri pjii 
limits of the town and station of Rangpur, are under the manage- 
ment of the Collector, who administers the amalgamated District 
Road Fund. A yearly assignment is made by Government for the 
maintenance of the roads from the General Road Fund of the whole 
of the Lower Provinces. Under the Collector is a road overseer, 
who supervises the repairs of the roads, and holds besides the post 
of town overseer, and in that capacity has charge of the town roads 
also. The expenses of the town roads are defrayed out of the 
municipal funds. There are no imperial lines of road in Rangpur 
District under the management of the Public Works Department 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Rijshihi Division 
for the year 1871-72 gives the following return of the roads of Rang- 
pur District, their length, the amount allotted for their maintenance 
and repair in 187 1-73, together with the amount actually expended on 
them in that year : — (1) Rangpur to Kolihiti (the Dinijpur road), 
20 miles in length ; allotment for maintenance and repairs, ;^i4o; 
amount actually expended, ;{^io9, 5s. od. (2) Rangpur to Padihdrd 
(the Bogii road),' 30 miles ; allotment for maintenance and repairs, 
;^ioo ; amount actually expended, £i 16, 19s. 6d. (3) Rangpur to 
Bhawdniganj (Kiliganj), 45 miles ; allotment for maintenance and 
repairs, £9*9, 18s. od. ; amount actually expended, ^^793, is. 9d. 
(4) Rangpur to Bagwd, 30 miles ; allotment for main tf nani-e and 
repairs, £\^^, 6s. od. ; amount actually expended, £101^ 16s. 7d. 
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(5) Rangpnr to Moghulhit (the Knch Behar roid), fS mUes; 
allotment fox maintenanoe ai^ lepein* jfioo; amount actually 
expended, $8. 3d. (6) Ra^ur to ChiUkhil, 13 miles; 

allotment for maintenance and repairs, £30; amount actually 
expended, ^16, 6s. 8d. (7) Rangpur to RangdpinI (the Jalpiigurf 
road), 54 miles; allotment for maintenance and repairs, ^^240; 
amount actually expended, ;^23i, 8s. rod. (8) Roads within the 
limits of the town and station of Rangpur, and maintained out 
of municipal funds, 20 miles ; allotment for maintenance and re- 
pairs, ;^25 ; amount actually expended, ^^3, x6s. 3d. Total length 
of District roads, 240 miles ; total allotment for maintenance and 
repairs, ^1762, 4s. od. ; total amount actually expended, 1550, 
19s. xod. 

With regard to the condition of the roads, I quote the following 
from the Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Division for 
1871-72; — ‘With respect to the allotments made for roads and 
bridges, the Collector states that they have been hitherto so small, 
that the roads fell into a state of utter disrepair, and no repairs of 
large bridges could be undertaken. As, however, the local collec- 
tions from roads and ferries will henceforth be all allotted to the 
District, and spent on the roads and communications, great im- 
provements ought to be made in future years. The chief road in the 
District is the one from Rangpur to Kiliganj, a distance of 45 miles. 
A special grant of ^£929, 18s. od. was made for this road during the 
year, as Kdliganj (Bhawdniganj) is now the place where the Assam 
steamers stop, and all Government and private stores conveyed by 
the steamers are brought to Rangpur by this road. The road was 
thoroughly repaved during the year. The bridges in Rangpur are 
mostly wooden ones, — the brick bridges being very few, as the 
Collector states that the late low state of the funds did not allow of 
such being builL The only large bridge which is being recon- 
structed this year is the Kisoriganj one, on the Jalpdigpri road. 
The number of new bridges built and of old ones repaired during 
the year is as follows (i) Dinijpur road ; i new bridge built, and 
1 1 old ones repaired. (2) Bogri road ; 5 new bridges built, and 14 
old ones repaired. (3) KiKganj road ; 5 new bridges built, and 1 2 old 
ones repaired. (4) Bagwd road ; x new bridge built, and 20 old ones 
repaired. (5) Kuch Behar road ; 4 new bridges built, and 3 old 
ones repaired. (6) Chilikhil road ; 1 new bridge built, and 6 old 
ones repaired. (7) Jalp6iguri road ; 2 new bridges built, and 27 
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old ones repaired Total, 19 new bridges built, and 93 old ones 
repaired. With respect to ferries, the CoUector states that there are 
118 ferries in. the District, which were assessed during the year 
(1871-72) in the sum of ^£2257 ; addmg to which the balance of 
previous years, namely, ^106, 17s. od., the total amount for collec- 
tion was 17s. od., of which ^^2193, i8s. od. was collected 

during the year. A sufficient number of boats and boatmen are 
stated to be employed at the different gAd/s (landing-places).' 

The Northern Bengal State Railway, now (1875) course of 
construction, will pass through the western portion of Rangpur 
District, running north and south, with a short branch line from 
west to east to Rangpur town. No canals or artificial water-courses 
exist in the District Besides the roads, the only other means of 
communication at present available are the rivers. No important 
seats of commerce or large trading villages have lately sprung up 
upon the routes of traffic ; the marts which are now the principal 
seats of trade appear to have been so for as far back as the records 
of the District extend. Kdlfganj, a river-side village on the Brahma- 
putra, is the only place which appears to have recently risen into 
importance. It has been found more suitable as a port of call for 
the Assam steamers than Bagwd, the former station. KiHganj is 
simply used for transhipping goods, and its local trade does not 
seem to have extended. 

Manufactures. — Rangpur being almost a purely agricultural 
District, only a very small proportion of the people live by manu- 
factures. The making of sairdnjis (a thick striped cotton carpet) 
affords employment to a number of persons, principally in the 
vicinity of the headquarters town and in the village of Nisbetganj. 
The weavers are all Muhammadans. The carpets, when manufac- 
tured, are purchased by Mirwdri traders, who take them to Dacca and 
other places for sale. The Musalmdn peasantry also manufacture 
for their own use a description of coarse silk cloth {fndi)^ woven 
from the cocoon of a worm which feeds on the leaves of the castor- 
oil plant. This shrub is to be seen around nearly every cultivator's 
house, providing the inmates with oil for their amps, as well as 
supplying food for the worms. \ In the southern parts of the Dis- 
trict, silk culture is carried on to a certain extent, but the cocoons 
are chiefly exported in a raw state to Bogrd and Rijshihf, where 
the silk is wound off. The Collector estimates that in a fair year 
some four hundred maunis (say 296 hundredweights) of cocoor 
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and about seventy maunds (say 51 hundredweights) of raw silk are 
thus exported from Rangpur. Basket and mat making is extensivdy 
carried on. The ordinary maU are used for walling the houses. 
A hundred mats, each about a yard square, sell for about Rs. 6 or 
12s. Besides the quantity needed for local use, large quantities of 
these mats are exported to neighbouring Districts. In the north 
and eastern parts of the District, fine mats of kusd grass are made 
for export At Chilmirf, the kdnsdris (braziers) manufacture good 
brass utensils, bell-metal plates and cups for cooking or eating from. 
At Bardbiri, xnpargand Pangd, a few families subsist by carving ivory 
and buffalo horn. They prepare fine ivory combs, chessmen, boxes, 
toys, etc. The manufacture is greatly on the decrease, owing, it is 
said, to a falling off in the supply, and consequent dearness, of ivory 
tusks. At Nisbetganj and Jafarganj a considerable number of 
persons are employed in making cart-wheels and other rough 
carpentry work. Boat-building is also carried on on the banks of 
the Tisti and Dharld. 

The most important manufacture at present carried on in Rangpur 
District is paper-making, in which industry about 130 manufactories 
were engaged in 1872. The paper made is of a coarse kind, and 
is used by natives for book-keeping, and in the District courts for 
writing notices, etc The manufactories are situated in the village 
of Bhdgni in pargand Pairdband; in Panidldghdt,/a/yj«d Munthdnd; 
in Durgdpur and Baldkandf, pargand Baharband ; and in Kursd, 
pargand Uddsi. The largest of these manufactories is not able to 
produce more than one ream of paper per diem. About one-half of 
the paper prepared is used locally, the remainder being exported 
to Bogrd and Jalpdigurf. Jute fibre forms the material of which 
it is made,' instead of hemp, as in other Districts. The process of 
manufacture is thus described : — ^Twenty sen (40 lbs.) of jute are 
mixed with ten sers (20 lbs.) of lime, and steeped in a masonry vat 
for one day under water. A vat is usually three cubits long, two 
and a half cubits broad, and two cubits deep. On the second day 
the jute is taken out, twisted to squeeze out the water, and kept in 
the shade for four days. On the sixth day it is exposed to the sun ; 
and on the seventh it is again mixed with two sers (4 lbs.) of lime, 
and kept in the vat under water for four or five days more ; after 
which it is again dried, cut into pieces about six inches long, and 
well cleaned. When the jute becomes decomposed, it is pounded 
continually for three days in a mortar (dkenkf). Six persons work 
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at the dhenkl pestle, which is rused by means of a lever worked by 
the foot ; and two others are employed to turn the stuff in the 
mortar. When the stuff has been well pounded, it is carried near a 
sheet of water, laid on a bamboo mat with a layer of grass under it, 
and then trodden upon for a day by two persons, whilst a third 
pours water on the mass. The mat is laid over grass in order to 
prevent the stuff from being soiled with mud. This process is known 
by the name of kuchbd. When it is over, the stuff is deposited in 
a second masonry vat filled with water, and beaten with a stick for 
one day. A little oil is poured on the water, to enable the pounded 
substance to settle down at the bottom of the vat The stuff is 
then gently stirred with a stick until a thin layer rises to the surface. 
This layer is taken out by means of an instrument called a ehdnch^ 
and deposited on the ground. The chdnch is made of split pieces 
of bamboo, tied together so as to form a sieve. When the succes- 
sive layers taken out from the vat have accumulated so as to form 
ten or twelve quires of paper, they are pressed for the purpose of 
squeezing out the water, after which they are suspended sheet by 
sheet on a tatti or bamboo mat to be dried. When the sheets 
become sufficiently dry, they are taken down from the tattis^ 
brushed on both sides with a glaze made from rice, and exposed in 
the sun. The quantity of materials above given is sufficient to 
produce four reams of coarse paper, each ream weighing five sen 
(lo lbs.). The value of the paper is not stated, but the cost of 
manufacturing four reams is returned at Rs. 7. 5. o or 14s. y^d. 

Condition of the Manufacturing Classes.— No well-marked 
distinction has taken place in Rangpur District between capital 
and labour. Manufactures are principally carried on by the people 
on their own account and in their own homes. Some of the more 
fortunate, however, have been led by their success to extend their 
operations, and either give out work to be done by others at their 
homes, or employ labourers to join their family and to live and 
work with them. Such service is generally entered into for a fixed 
term, and the greater portion of the wages is usually advanced to the 
Ubourer on the commencement of his engagement The Collector 
states that this practice reduces the labourer to astate of virtual slavery, 
as the improvident are continually compelled to enter into fresh en- 
gagements in order to clear off their old liabilities. Monthly engage- 
ments are not uncommon in some trades, — the wages of the artisans 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 (los. to 16s.) per mensem. These are 
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the ntes commonly paid to countiy caipenters. The social condi- 
tion of the manuiactaring classes is stated by the Collector to be 
about the same as dut of the general run of the peasantry. It is 
not an uncommon circumstance for some of the members of u 
artisan’s family to cultivate land, in which he also may be a part 
sharer. In other cases, an artisan or manufiuturer has his osm plot 
of ground, which is cultivated for him by another, who receives a 
share of the produce in return for his labour. There is no class 
of labourers in Rangpur District hereditarily attached to a manufac- 
ture in a maimer which affects their personal freedom. 

The following table shows the numbers of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans in Rangpur, as returned by the Census 
of 187a, under their respective trades, making a total of 14,930 
men : — 

Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Rangpur 
District, 1872. 


IndiM manufacturers, . 
Bricklayers (ri/mii/irir), . 

Male 

adults. 

3 

Brought forward. 

Mala 

adults. 

• 7 S« 

. 171 

Toy makers, . 

34 

Brickmaken, . 

4 

Bead nukers. 

,4 

Sawyers, 

16 

Garland makers, . 

• 3>5 

Carpenters, . 

• 137® 

Shell carvers, . 

• *59 

Thatchers, 

• 5 « 

Caneworkers, 

. 421 

Painter, .... 
Blacksmiths, . 

1 

Cotton weavers. 

• 5475 

. 108} 

178 

^te weavers, . 

II 

Brasiers, 

Tailors, .... 

• 74 * 

Adnsdris, 

I5I 

Shoemakers, . 

61 

KdUdgdrt, . 

7 

Net makers, . 

7 

Goldsmiths, . 

1982 

Thread makers, 

4 

Potters, .... 

. 2124 

Stationers, 

14 

Mat makers, . 

127 

Engravers, . 

3 

Basket makers, 

. 320 

Bookbinders {daJirU)^ . 

II 

Carry forward. 

. 7599 

Total, 

14.930 


Trade and Commerce. — The chief articles exported from 
Rangpur District are rice, tobacco, ginger, jute, turmeric, mustard 
seed, indigo^ silk cocoons, chilies, potatoes, oats, bamboos, raw 
sugar, clarified butter (gfii), hides, fish, cotton carpets (sa/rinjU), 
bamboo mats, praying mats of iusd grass, tejpit fruit, etc. The 
principal articles of import obtained in exchange are cotton, 
salt, opium, gdnjd^ liquors, manufactured cotton goods, silk, 
iron, lead, brass and bell-metal vessels and household 
utensils, refined sugar, Birmingham ware, cattle, horses, upconntry 
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sheepb etc The produce of the Dutiict available for export is 
diiefly bought up by brokers, who travel about' the country 
naaking advances to the cultivators on the crops, and, after 
the harvest, ship the produce to large grain marts, principaUy to 
Dacca and Sirdjganj. Large stores and warehouses are situated 
along the banks of the principal rivers, such as the Brahmaputra, 
Tist^ Dharli, etc., where the goods are stored until they can be 
conveniently shipped. The tobacco trade is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Maghs, who ship the produce to Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong. Mustard seed and rice are exported to Assam, and to the 
eastern Districts of Bengal, by way of Sirdjganj. Almost the whole 
of the jute produced in the District also goes to Sirdjganj. Silk 
cocoons are exported to Bogri and to Tiherpur, or other parts of 
Rijshdhi. Dacca takes chilies, potatoes, satrdnfis, and oats, while 
Calcutta takes indigo. Of the imports, cotton is chiefly imported 
from the Giro hills, through Goilpiri District A considerable 
quantity is brought to Silmiri and other markets on the eastern 
iMrders of the District, and thence finds its way into the interior. The 
foreign and manufactured goods are nearly all imported from Calcutta 
by country boats or river steamers, but some also come by rail up to 
Rijmahal, whence they are carried across country. From the northern 
hills, the imports consist of timber, Bhutii ponies, and blankets. 
The Nepilis yearly bring down large quantities of ghl (clarified 
butter) for sale in the District The most important of the perma- 
nent seats of commerce is Mahfganj. A large number of MUrw^ 
merchants reside here, and carry on a thriving trade in every 
description of produce. Banking operations are also carried on by 
one or two houses. The table on die next page gives a list of the 
remaining principal trading villages or produce depdts, showing the 
principal articles of trade, the tkdnd or police circle in which each is 
situated, and the name of the nearest river. 

Two annual trading fairs of considerable importance are held in 
the District, one at Rangpur town and the other at Darwdni, at 
which catde and horses form the principal articles of sale. No 
statistics exist showing the relative value of the exports and imports 
of the District. 

Capital and Interest. — Accumulations of coin are either 
hoarded or lent out at interest, hardly ever expended in the im- 
provement of estates. In small loan transactions, where ornaments 
or household utensils are pledged as security frir the debl^ the 
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Trading Villages and Produce Defots in Rangtor. 


Tnai^VWJ**# « 

Ddcnpiion ofTiada 

earned oa. * 

PdkeGicU 
(lAM witkia 
duck the ViUage 
bnluaied. 


3 . 

r 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

«3 

*4 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

33 

34 

as 

26 

a7 

28 

39 

30 

3» 

3a 

Sorimiii. • 
Shotmin. 

KinkInA. 

ChhAUp^. • 
GaiffhantA, 

Kilfeanj (No. i). • 

AkbArbandar, 

D&ddpur. 

Betg&ri, . 

Sundarganj. . 

Nisbetganj. . 

B4darganj. . 
S4hebganJ. . 
Tir^nj. 

KuUihdt, . 
Pinchgichhi. . 

tt*’. : 

ChhanchiAMfrganj, 
K&in4ijan(, . 
Bhurang4ni4H, 
Chilmdri, 

KAlfganj (No. a). . 
Gigl4. . 

S&dbArf. 

GuijlpM. 
Kiaoriganj, . 
Hadmbandar. 
Amfrganj. 

! Burirndt. 
i 1 Nek Muhammad, 

1 

[ute. tobacco, and ginger. 
Do. do do. 

Do. do. do. 

Jute and lime. 

Do. do. 

Rice, mustard, jute, and 
gunny b.&gh. 
jute and tobacco, . 

Do. do. 

Rioe. paddy, andmustaid. 
Rice, tobacco. Jute, and 
gunny. • • 

Rice, paddy, mustard, and 
lute, . . • . • 

Rice, paddy, satranju, 
and mats, 

Hioe, paddy, and mustard,! 

Do. do. do 

Rioe, jute, and tobacco. 
Jute, toliacco. and ginger, 
jute and mustard. . 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Rice, paddy, and julc. . 

Do. do do. 

Jute and musurd, . 

■kice. paddy, and jute. 
Do. do. do. 

Jute, tobacco, and ginger, 

Rice, paddy, and mustard 

Do. do. do. 

! Rk*, jute, and tobacco, 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do do. 

. Tobacco. 

. Jute. . . • ■ 

Barunf, . 
do. 

Pharanbdrf. . 
NislietganJ, . 
do. 

DimU. . 
Pharanbdrl. . 
Nislietganj, . 
Sadullapur. . 

Nisbetganj. . 

UUpur. . . 

Nisbetganj. 
Kumilrganj, . 
Malang. 
Kuinirganj. 

NageswAri, 

do. 

UUpur. . . 

do 

RhawAnlganj. 
I^ulkumdr, . 
ChilmdH . 
niiawAnIganj. 
NageswA, . 
, F^irganj,. 
BAgdar.e . 

Danvdni, 
do 

Nisbetganj. . 
do. 

, UUpur, . 

TisU. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ghaghit. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

JamunefwdH. 

do. 

Dharli. 

do. 

do. 

Mdnds. 

do 

do. 

TorshA. 

Brahmaputra. 

do. 

Sankosh. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


alone i. 8i«ii.>he tisiul »■« » 5 ff 

KTcenl'per annum. InUr|!eloantran!acliona,lheiate ofin^ 

^ 11 Ilf the rate however, varies according to the 

IS usually 13 per cent., the rate, nowe , The 

dmunaimmot Urn case and the eaigenoe. ofthebo n.^- 

molt uaoJ «y in wU* 

n, mkim admnce. on the eJtm <d then mp. 

taiai emonnt edvaneed in money » lepyabU m kind 

^an^^mte of »«««.»-.« “ “~lf 
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market price. Thus, an indigo manufacturer would receive indigo 
at the rate of six bulidles to the rupee from cultivators to whom he 
had made advances, while he might only be able to get three 
bundles for a rupee from free producers. Again, while jute in 1870 
was selling in the market at Rs. 3, Rs. 4, and Rs. 5 a mound (from 
Ss. ad. to 13s. 8d. a hundredweight), the agriculturists were selling 
their produce to the brokers from whom they had received advances 
at the rate of Rs. 1. 8. o, Rs. i. 12. o, and Rs. 2 per mound (from 
4s. id. to ss. sd. a hundredweight). This system of agricultural 
advances is chiefly followed in the case of jute, sugar, tobacco, and 
indigo cultivation. Small money loans and agricultural advances 
are granted by village merchants or by produce brokers. Large 
sums, i,e. amounts of upwards of Rs. xoo or ;^io, are borrowed 
from the native bankers at Mahfganj. 

Native Institutions. — Besides the educational and medical 
institutions, which will be described at length in a subsequent 
section of this Statistical Account, there are public libraries at 
Rangpur town and Kdnkini, and also a literary debating club at the 
latter place. There is but one printing press in the District, which 
prints only in Bengali. From this press issues the only newspaper 
published in the District, the Rangpur Dik Prakds^ a weekly journal 
with a circulation estimated at about 200 copies in 1871. 

Estimated Income of the District. — ^The Collector, in 1871, 
returned the estimated income of Rangpur District, as calculated 
for the purposes of the Income Tax Act of 1871, — that is to say, 
the total of all incomes over ^50 a year, — at about ^^384,000. This 
appears to have been too low an estimate. It would yield an income 
tax of 1,950 at the then rate of 3^ per cent.; but the net amount 
of tax actually realized in 1870-71 was 13, 2 20. In the following 
year, 1871-72, the rate of the tax was reduced to i.jV per cent., and 
the minimum of incomes liable to assessment raised to ^75. The 
net amount of income tax realized in that year was ;^4i57, 6s. od. 

History. — The following brief historical sketch is quoted in 
a condensed form from Mr. Glazier’s ReiK>rt on the District 
of Rangpur, who expresses his indebtedness to Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton for the greater part of the information : — ‘ Rangpur was 
originally included in the kingdom of Kdmnip, the Kardtoyi river 
forming the boundary between Kdmnip and Matsyd or Bengal. 
The Rdjd Bhagadattd, in the war of the Mahdbhdratd, espoused the 
side of Dharjyudan, and was slain by Aijun. Besides Rangpur, the 
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kingdom of lUmnip included A ssa m , Manipur, Jayindyi, OicUr, 
and parts of Maimansinh and Sylhet The name of Rangpur— 
the place of pleasure, or abode of bliss— is thought to arise from the 
circumstance that Riji Bhagadatti possessed a country residence 
here on the banks of the Ghaghit. There is another Rangpur to the 
west of Gauhati, the chief town of the present District of Kdmnip, 
which also lays claim to the same distinction. Pargand Pairiband, 
which lies south and west from the Ghaghit, a few miles only from 
Rangpur town, is called after Pairavatl, a daughter of Bhagadatti, 
who held it as an estate. According to the authority of the AM- 
Akbafi^ Bhagadatti had twenty-three successors in his dynasty ; and 
the Yagini Tantri gives some very misty accounts of subsequent 
kings. Among them is Jalpeshwar, who built the temple of Siva at 
}alpesh in the Dwirs. But putting aside these legends, probably 
made up according to the fancy of the annalist, we have genuine 
local traditions of three dynasties that reigned in Rangpur previous 
to the close of the fifteenth century. 

' Of the earliest dynasty, there are traces only of one Prithu Riji. 
The mins of his city lie half in chakld Bodd and half in pargani 
Baikunthpur, in the present District of Jalpdiguri. The city con- 
sisted of four enclosures, one within the other, the innermost con- 
taining the Rdjd’s palace. In both the inner and middle cities were 
subdivisions, separated from each other by ramparts and ditches, 
dividing each city into several quarters. The outermost city of all 
was tenanted by the lowest classes of the populace. The place was 
strongly fortified for the times in which it was built The defences 
were lofty earthen ramparts, with wide moats on the outer sides ; and 
advantage was taken of a small river, the I'almd, to form a deep 
fosse under the embankment, between the middle and outer cities. 
In some places the earthen defences were faced with brick and 
surmounted by brick walls. 'Fhe Rijd’s house had also a wall round 
it The only remains left arc portions of the ramparts and heaps 
of bricks in various places. {Vide Statistical Account of Jalpdi- 
guri.) This Prithu Rijd met a tragical fate. He was attacked by 
an impure tribe of kichoks or gipsies, and, afraid of having his purity 
sullied by contact with them, he jumped into a large tank near his 
palace, whither he was followed by his guards, and the town was given 
up to plunder. The place is supposed to be still occupied by his 
spirit ; and when Buchanan Hamilton visited it, a flag was hoisted on 
the ground between the tank and the palace, which was overgrown 
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with juflglci to indicate that the spot was holy, and the guides 
bowed down low and called upon the Mahirdji Prithu by name. 

* The next dynasty is that of the Pils, of which we have notices of 
four kings, Dharmd Pdl being the first There seems reason to 
suppose that he was descended from or connected with the Til 
princes who preceded the Vaidya dynasty in Bengal, and reigned 
in parts of Dinijpur and Bogid. One of this family was reigning 
in Kdmnip, in Assam, in a.d. 1175. A few miles south of Dimld 
are the remains of a fortified city, which still retains the name of 
Dharmd Pdl. It is in the form of an irregular parallelogram, rather 
less than a mile from north to south, and three-quarters of a mile 
from east to west in the centre, diminishing towards the north and 
increasing in breadth towards its southern extremity. It consisted 
of an inner and an outer city, with raised ramparts of earth and 
ditches on the outer sides. {Vide Statistical Account of Jalpdiguri.) 

* Dharmd Pdl’s domain must have been extensive, and included 
the greater part if not the whole of the present District of Rang- 
pur ; for in Buchanan Hamilton’s time tradition pointed to a house 
at Oyari, east of Ulipur, near the Brahmaputra, as that of his 
successor Gop( Chandra, and there are still the remains of the 
palace ofGopi’s son, Bhard Chandra, at Uddipur, in pargand Bagh- 
dwdr, far to the south. Dharmd Pdl had a sister-in-law, Minavatf, 
the remains of whose fort, consisting of an inner and an outer en- 
closure, still exist, two miles to the east of Dharmd Pdl’s city. Her 
husband was dead, but she fought against her brother-in-law on 
behalf of her son Gopi Chandra, and defeated his troops in a battle 
near the Tistd, after which Dharmd Pdl disappeared. Gopi Chandra 
succeeded to the vacant throne, but he did not govern ; Minavatf 
would not so readily part with her authority. She provided him 
with a hundred wives, and, when he grew tired of them, persuaded 
him to dedicate his life, to religion. He accordingly accepted a 
JogI or religious mendicant as his spiritual instructor, and the two 
are locally believed to be still wandering about in the forests. A 
poem called Sitargif, sung by Jogi minstrels, recounting the lamen- 
tations of Gopf’s numerous wives at his departure, was said to 
be popular in Kimnip at the beginning of this century, — ^an indica- 
tion that the rule of the Fils included that Province as well as 
Rangpur. 

^Gopfs son Bhavd Chandra succeeded him. He is also called 
Uddi Chandra, whence the name of his city, Udiipur. Bibu Bepin 
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Behiri Chardra, a resident of Baghdwir pargand^ has recently 
made some investigations among the ruins of Udiipur, which arc 
situated in almost impenetrable jungle. Nothing of special interest 
was discovered, the ruins of the palace and other buildings and 
tanks being the main features. The Bdbu, however, collected some 
curious traditions of Bhavd Chandra, of which the following may be 
mentioned : — 

^ Rdjd Bhavd Chandra and his mantri or minister are the heroes 
of the Hindu nursery version of the wise men of Gotham, and are 
renowned far and wide throughout Bengal. The Rijd and his 
minister were bereft of common sense by the curse of the Rdjd*s 
favourite goddess, whom he offended by visiting her temple at a 
forbidden time. They did nothing like other people, — slept by day, 
and kept awake throughout the night The mantri took up his 
abode in a box, and only emerged from his retreat when called 
upon by the Rdjd to deliberate with him on some hard matter. 
One or two of these judgments may be noted. The Rijd and his 
minister, in the plenitude of their wisdom, sentenced the potters to 
compensate the merchants for loss by wreck, on the ground that the 
high mounds raised by the former brought the clouds which had 
caused the storm. On another occasion, the people brought a fine 
wild hog to them, that they might decide what strange animal it 
was ; and after deep cogitation on the knotty point, they concluded 
that it must either be an overgrown rat or an elephant gone into a 
consumption. But their last judgment gives the climax to their 
fame. Two travellers were discovered one afternoon digging a 
cooking-place in the ground by the side of a tank for the prepara- 
tion of their evening meal. The Rdjl, who discovered them, at 
once concluded that the men were engaged in effecting a burglarious 
entry in order to steal the tank, and he sentenced them to be 
impaled as robbers. The poor travellers, driven to desperation, 
made each of them seemingly frantic endeavours to be impaled on 
the taller of the two poles ; and when the Rdjd inquired the reason 
of their extraordinary rivalry, they informed him that they had 
learned, by the power of their enchantments, that whoever was 
impaled on the taller pole would in the next birth become the 
sovereign of the whole world, while the other would be his minister. 
Bhavd Chandra, thinking that it would be far from consistent with 
justice that such low people should acquire supreme dignity, forth- 
with had himself impaled on the coveted pole, and his faithful 
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mantri followed his master, and expired on the shorter one. Bhavi 
Chandra's successor, Pala, was the last of the line. A state of 
anarchy followed^ Kdmnip being overrun by rude tribes, the Koch, 
Mech, Gdro, Bhot, Lepchd, and others. 

‘ The next dynasty had three Rijis,— Nilddwdj, Chakradwdj, 
and Nflimbhar. The first Riji founded Kamitdpur, the ruins of 
which are situated in Kuch Behar territory, on the eastern bank of 
the Dharkl river. The city was very extensive. Buchanan Hamilton 
found it to be nineteen miles in circumference, five of which were 
defended by the Dharld, and the rest by a rampart and ditch. These 
old cities all present the same features, — enclosure within enclosure, 
wall within wall, the king’s palace occupying the centre of the 
whole. 

^The third king of this dynasty, Nflimbhar, attained to great 
power. His dominions included the greater part of Kimnip, the 
whole of Rangpur as far as Gorighit to the south, where he built 
a fort, and part of Matsyi or Bengal. The struggles of the Afghin 
kings of Bengal to retain their independence of the Dehli emperors 
must have afforded the opportunity to this energetic prince to extend 
his dominions in that direction. He laid out a magnificent road 
from Kamitipur to Gorighit, much of which is still in good preserva- 
tion, and forms part of the main road between Kuch Behar, Rangpur, 
and Bogri. Several isolated forts scattered over the District are 
called by Nildmbhar’s name. The fall of this monarch is attributed 
to the vengeance of his prime minister, a Brdhman named Sochi 
Patra. He had ordered the son of this man to be killed for some 
misconduct, and part of his flesh to be cooked, of which he contrived 
that the father should partake. The Brdhman went to the court 
of the Afghdn kings at Gaur, and procured the invasion of Rangpur 
by the Muhammadans, which is their first appearance in this direc- 
tion. The Muhammadan commander gave out that he despaired 
of taking the place, and proposed a peace. He asked and obtained 
permission for Musalmin ladies to go and pay their respects to the 
Hindu queen ; but in the litters armed men were concealed, who 
captured the town. Nilimbhar was taken prisoner, and put into an 
iron cage to be carried to Gaur ; but he escaped by the way, and 
has ever since remained concealed. Buchanan Hamilton says that 
the people of Kimnip look for his restoration, when the usurpers, 
Bhutiis, Assamese, Kochs, and Yavanas (western barbarians), shall 
be driven out of the land. 
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'The Afghin king who made this conquest is supposed to be 
Husiin Shih, who reigned a , d . 1497*1521. There is an account 
of a disastrous expedition made by him into Assam, which probably 
slackened the hold of the Muhammadans on the whole of the 
country they had occupied in Rangpur ; for we subsequently find 
the limit of their possessions northward to be an irregular line 
drawn from the Kardtoyd on the west, crossing the Ghaghdt and 
Tistd midway, extending to the Brahmaputra on the east, and 
including Pairiband and other pargands which were comprised in 
sarkdr Gordghdt The succeeding Rangpur dynasty, the Koch, 
built a line of fortifications all along this boundary, many parts of 
which are still in excellent preservation. The Musalmdn posses- 
sions to the south of this boundary-line were consolidated in the 
time of Husdin’s successor, Nasrdt Shdh, by Ismdil Qhdai, the 
governor of Gordghdt 

'Among the wild tribes that had overrun Assam and driven back 
the Afghdn Husdin Shdh, the Koch came to the front, and, uniting 
under Hdjo, founded the Koch or Kuch Behar dynasty, which 
exists to the present day. Hdjo had two daughters, — Hird, who 
married a Mech, and had a son, Visu; and Jird, who also had a 
son, Sisu. Visu is reckoned as the first of the Kuch Behar Rdjds. 
Sisu is the ancestor of the Baikunthpur family known as the Jalpdi- 
guri Rdjds, who obtained Baikunthpur as an appanage of Kuch 
Behar. 

' Visu introduced Brdhmans from Silhet, and by their help his 
Mech father was thrown aside, and a divine origin was manufactured 
both for himself and his cousin Sisu, and his descendants adopted 
the title of Ndrdyan Deo. The Koch also gave up their tribal 
name, and assumed that of Rdjbansi — literally, of the royal kindred. 
The race speedily became effete, and offered an easy prey to the 
Mughuls when they had leisure to turn their attention to this 
quarter. Visu divided his realm among his two sons, giving to 
Suklddwdj all to the east of the Sankos and both sides of the 
Brahmaputra, and to Nar Ndrdyan the western portion, l]nng be- 
tween the Sankos and the Mahdnandd rivers. Division brought 
weakness in its train ; and Parikshit, the grandson of Suklddwdj, 
became tributary to the Mughul governor at Dacca. In 1603, 
twenty-seven years after Bengal had been wrested from the A^hdns 
by Akbdr's generals, the Mughuls conquered and annexed nearly 
the whole of Parikshit’s dominions for arrears of tribute. He was 
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allowed, however, to retain a small patch of territory as a vassal, 
and his brother Ballit was confirmed in the governorship of Durmng. 
The rest of the country was divided by ^he conquerors into four 
sarkdrs, which they retained for over half a century; but in 1662 
Mir Jumli met with defeat in attempting to penetrate farther into 
Assam, and he had to cede much of the land previously occupied. 
The Muhammadans retained one sarkdr^ Bengal-bhiim (comprising 
Baharband and Bhitirband), and portions of two others, namely, 
Goilbiri in Dhenkiri, or Uttarkul sarkdr^ and Goilpdii and Rdng^ 
mdti in Dakhinkul sarkdr. A Muhammadan officer was stationed 
at Ringimitf, whose duty it was to encourage the growth of forests 
and reeds, in order that the fierce* Assamese might not penetrate 
farther to the east and south. The reduced realm held by Parik- 
shit’s descendants is known in our old records as the State of Bijni, 
tributary both to the English, as the successor of the Muhammadans, 
and to the Bhutids, who about this time began encroachments on 
the country to the south of their hills. Ballit’s descendants still 
continued to hold Durrung under the Assam Government. With 
regard to the western division of Visu’s dominions, made over to his 
son Nar Ndrdyan, a line of fortifications was erected all along its 
southern borders as a defence against Muhammadan invasion ; it 
consisted of lofty earthen ramparts with wide moats on the outer 
sides, and was constructed soon after the division of the kingdom, 
probably in the time of Nar Nirdyan or his successor. The eastern 
extremity of this line of defences was turned, when pargand Bahar- 
band and the rest of the dominions of Parikshit were taken possession 
of by the Muhammadans. Some time preceding the final conquest 
of Rangpur, the Muhammadans also turned the western extremity, 
and took possession of pargand Kundi, lying north of Pairdband, 
between the Ghaghdt on the east and Swanippur on the west 
* Rangpur proper, otherwise Kuchwdrd or sarkdr Kuch Behar, is 
that portion of the old Province of Rangpur which was last con- 
quered by the Musalmdns from the Kuch Behar Rdjds. It included 
six chaklds or divisions. The three smaller ones, Bodd, Pdtgrdm, and 
Purubbhdg, form the zaminddri of the Kuch Behar Rdjd ; of the other 
three, Fathipur and Kdzirhdt are parcelled out among a number of 
zaminddrSf and Kdnkind is still held as an undivided estate. In the 
Bengal year 1094, or 1687 Aurangzeb, the 

Mughuls, under the leadership of Ebadat Khdn, advanced firom 
Gordghdt and occupied the three central chaklds of Fathipur, 
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Kizirhit, and Kinkini. These three ehakUs appear to have been 
conquered without much diflBculty ; they consisted of open country, 
foirly populous, and offering no natural obstacles. The main 
current of the Tlsti did not then divide Kinkini from Kizirhit 
and Fathipur, but ran south-west, separating Bodi from the rest of 
Kuchiriid. The three other ckaklds^ namely, Bodi beyond the 
Tisti to the north-west, Pitgrim to the extreme north-east, and 
PuTubbhig beyond the Pangi jungles and across the river DharM 
to the east, offered a desperate resistance. Faujddr (governor) 
after faujddr u'as appointed to Rangpur in quick succession. I'he 
struggle lasted for twenty-four years, and towards the close became 
a three-cornered fight. Jag Deo, and Bhog or Phoj Deo, of the 
Baikunthpur family, invaded Kuch Behar on the death of Rijd 
Mahendik Niriyan. They laid waste the country where the war 
was going on, and kept the Muhammadans at bay ; but ultimately 
Shanti Niriyan, a cousin of the new Rdji, Riip Ndriyan, drove out 
the Baikunthpur family, and concluded a peace with the Muham- 
madans in 1711 A.D. The chaklds of Bodd, Pdtgrdm, and Purub- 
bhdg were nominally ceded to the Muhammadans, but still continued 
to be held in farm by Shantd Ndrdyan on behalf of the Kuch Behar 
Rdjd. 

‘The fact that, although the Mughuls forced the cession, they 
never wrested the chaklds out of the hands of the Kuch Behar Rdjd, 
accounts for the irregular nature of the boundary which exists between 
them and Kuch Behar proper. A long narrow strip of Kuch Behar 
territory extends from the north of Pdtgrdm, crossing the present 
TIstd, and divides Kdzirhdt from Bodi This would no doubt have 
been included in the ceded tract if the boundary had ever been 
regularly laid down. In Pdtgrdm the very fields are intermixed, one 
forming part of the chaklds and the next belonging to Kuch Behar 
territory, to the great confusion of the administration. 

‘ In the larger chaklds first occupied, the Mughul conquerors seem 
to have pursued the same policy of leaving in possession, as chaud- 
harls, the persons who had previously been in charge of the collec- 
tions under the Kuch Behar dynasty ; and so far as is known, no 
change took place up to the acquisition of the diwdnl or financial 
administration of the country by the East India Company in 1765. 
Kdzirhdt was then divided among five, and Fdthipur among four 
sharers. The Muhammadans appear to have at first called their 
new conquest Fakfr-kundf, from the name of the pargand which 
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confronted them across the Ghaghit opposite Kundf, which they 
already held, and where the town of Mahfganj now stands. Here 
they probably made their first entry.’ 

Under Mughul administration, the District was always fanned 
out to revenue contractors ; the zandnddrs never paid their revenue 
direct to Government After the assumption of the financial ad- 
ministration of the country by the East India Company, regular 
engagements were made with the zamlnddrs. The first Settlement 
made with the British Government was in the year 1172 (1765-66). 
Some years afterwards, a return was made to the system of fanning 
out the District, but the exactions of the revenue farmer caused an 
insurrection on the part of the cultivators (described in the first pages 
of this Account). In 1783 the zaminddrs were again invited to enter 
into direct engagements with the Government In 1790 a Settle- 
ment for ten years was made with the zamlnddrs; and three years 
later this Decennial Settlement was declared permanent and unalter- 
able in perpetuity. 

Mr. Glazier, in his Report on the District of Rangpur above 
cited, describes the condition of the zamltiddrs at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, and the effect of that measure on Rangpur 
District, in the following words : — ‘ In considering the position of 
the zamlnddrs prior to the Permanent Settlement, it must be borne 
in mind that the term zamlnddr is a very wide one, including diffe- 
rent classes of owners, the origin of whose rights is very various. 
Thus in Rangpur we have what, for want of better terms, may be 
styled the semi-feudatory estates, such as Baikunthpur, and the 
chaklds of Bodd, Pdtgrdm, and Purubbhdg, held by the Rdjd of Kuch 
Behar ; the sub-feudatory estates, or the rest of Kuchwdrd, held by 
descendants of Kuch Behar officers, who had a century before been 
inducted by the Mughuls into their estates as zamlnddrs ; the new 
purchasers, such as the Baharband and Swanippur zamlnddrs, who 
could pretend to no rights beyond any limitations the Government 
might have chosen to have entered in their deeds of possession ; 
the large zamlnddrs, owners of what had been principalities, such as 
Idrdkpur and Dinajpur ; and lastly, the smaller zamlnddrs, who were 
generally holders of td/uAs which had been separated from the larger 
estates. It was the position of the fourth of these classes, whose 
principalities had parcelled out Bengal, that determined the question 
of the position of the zamlnddrs in general 

’ The zamlnddrs were more than mere contractors for the revei^ue. 
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That term rightly defines the position of the lurmers, who, under 
the Muhammadans and under the first Settlements of the English, 
leased the Districts from Government The Committee of Revenue, 
in their order on the Baharband measurement case in 1 786, speak 
of the " zamlnddf^s office,” and of his being “ vested with the superin- 
tendence and collection of the revenues of a zanAnddA'^ This gives 
a closer view of the %am\ndiri real position : they held an admini- 
strative office, which had become hereditary by long custom, and 
they possessed an estate in that office with certain vague and un- 
defined rights. The superior right of Government as the sole owner 
of the soil was unequivocally maintained and admitted. During 
the calamitous year 1194 Bengal era (1787-88 a.d.), the Collector 
reported, that in order to induce the zamindan to engage for the 
previous year’s revenue without deduction, he had represented to 
them that a zanAndir had a right to his land no longer than he con- 
tinued a good and useful subject to the State ; and that, if they 
insisted on withholding their services, he should insist on their relin- 
quishing, by a regular deed, all right and title to their zaminddHs, 
Again, a petition from the zaminddrs relating to the Settlement 
of 119s Bengal era (1788-89 a. d.) commences with the following 
words:— ‘‘The country belongs to .the Company, and we. the 
zaminddrs, are only appointed for the purjiose of transacting the 
business of it” The zaminddrs could not make a fresh measure- 
ment or assessment on their rayats without the j)crmission of 
Government. Mr. Purling, the Collector who commenced the 
Decennial Settlement, writes in 1790 : — “Government inthisc:ountry 
is not the participator according to exigency in the producx* of the 
land, but the positive possessor of the whole of the profits of the 
soil, allowing but a maintenance to those whose duties are devoted 
to the State.” 

‘ On the other hand, the hereditary character of the zaminddrs, 
and their preferential right to a settlement “on terms sufficiently 
moderate to enable them to maintain a degree of respect among 
their dependents,” was recognised by the Directors in 1777 * ^^hen 
dispossessed of their zaminddris, owing to the collections being 
leased to farmers, they were granted a mushdhdrd, or proprietary 
allowance of ten per cent, upon the revenue derived from their lands ; 
and they were also declared entitled to hold a moderate amount of 
land not included among the Settlement assets. Two incidents of a 
distinctly proprietary character attached to their status. One was 
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that they could grant sub-tenures or idluks^ by gift or sale, out of their 
tamUiddrls. For a long time previous to the Fjiglish occupation, they 
had been in the h^ibit of making these grants, and they continued to 
do so subsequently, in spite of prohibitions. Several such grants, 
where the revenue had been secured by a proper assessment of the 
tdluk^ were made with the sanction of the Collectors, and are re- 
corded in their proceedings ; but the right had been so much abused, 
that the action of the zaminddrs in this respect had seriously cur- 
tailed the Government revenue. Secondly, their lands were liable 
to be sold for arrears of revenue. This itself is a distinct admission 
of their possession of some saleable rights ; and this liability is 
enunciated in our earliest records. In the instructions for the 
Settlement of 1777, it is laid down that for all lands let to the 
zaminddrs as above directed, it be expressly stipulated in their 
kabuliyais that in case of their falling into anears they shall be 
liable to be dispossessed, and their zaminddris or portions of them 
sold to make good the deficiency.” This liability to sale is repeated 
over and over again. Mr, Goodlad, the Collector in 1789, reports 
that he had tried every means except corporal punishment to re- 
cover the balances from the zaminddrs; and he applied to the 
Board of Revenue for permission to proceed to the sale of their 
lands. Threats of sale constantly occur, which were not carried 
into effect, owing to the balances being otherwise recovered ; and 
instances are not wanting of actual sales. In fine, we may conclude 
that, while the zaminddrs held these scraps of proprietary right which 
had naturally developed out of the hereditary character of their 
office, their position altogether was so very vague and undefined, 
and the authority of Government as a recent conqueror was so freely 
allowed, that any conditions of settlement and limitations of theii 
authority whatever, short of absolute deprivation, would not have 
borne the character of unjustness or harshness. The Permanent Settle- 
ment which gave the proprietary right to the zaminddrs — withsome un- 
certain reservations in favour of the rayats^ which were never enforced 
— was a pure gift, — a splendid one to those who had brains and money 
to make good use of it, but a fatal one to those who had neither. 

‘ It is interesting to observe the very gradual working out of the idea 
of the Permanent Settlement In 1 776 the Board of Directors write : 

Having considered the different circumstances of letting your 
lands on leases for life or in perpetuity, we do not, for many weighty 
reasons, think it advisable to adopt either of these modes.” But 
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they a^mved of a piopositi<m for letting the Pioviiice of Dinfypnr 
to the Riji for life, as an experiment, the issue of which would in 
some measure enable them to judge of the propriety of ftdoptiiy 
a general sjrstem on similar principles. Them instroctiona were 
repeated year by year ; and in 1783, on receiving information of the 
fixed leases granted for Baharband and other tracts, they wrote 
indignantly: **We repeat our orders, that you do not grant fixed 
leases on any pretence whatever. The expediency of letting the 
lands for a longer period than one year, or in perpetuity, is a great 
political question, on which, in the present critical situation of our 
affairs, we cannot at this time come to any determination.'* In 
1788 the Rfji of Kuch Behar applied for a fixed lease for his 
zaminddrl of Bodi, etc, but the proposal only met with a con- 
temptuous notice from the Board. A change of policy, however, 
suddenly took place. In the spring of the same year ( 1 788), orden 
were sent to make a five years’ Settlement ; and the Bodi tamlnddr, 
after a second ineffective attempt to get a permanent Settlement, 
agreed to accept the short term. As it was the year following the 
famine, none of the other zamlnddrs of the District entered into 
similar engagements. 

* The arrangements for the Decennial Settlement commenced in 
1790 ; and how that Settlement was merged by a word into a per- 
manent one is matter of history. So far as the interests of the 
Government were concerned, no worse time could have been chosen 
for bringing the measure into operation in Rangpur. The country 
required years of rest to recover from the effects of the disasters 
of 1787; and the zamlnddrs very unwillingly entered into their 
engagements, with the exception of those of Baharband, Bodi, and 
Baikunthpur. Two years elapsed before the Settlement was finally 
arrived at ; and instead of the hoped-for increase of Rs. 139,000 on 
the revenues of 1196 Bengal era (1789-90 a.d.), in order to attain to 
the standard of 1193 Bengal era (1786-87 a.d.; for Kizfrhit and 
Bodi, and of 1187 Bengal era (1780-81 a.d.) for the rest of the 
District, the total increase obtained was between Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs. 20,000. The permanently assessed revenue on Kuchwiri was 
about the same as the demand of 1190 Bengal era (1783-84), the 
year following the insurrection, the lowest rate at which it had 
ever stood since the acquisition of the country by the English. 
Among the Kuchwiri estates, Bodi and Baikunthpur alone were 
kept up to the standard. 
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* A tempoiaiy Settlemeiit of say twenty or thir^ years would have 
given sufl^ent stability of possesrion for the encouragement of 
cultivation, and at its close a rich increase would have accrued to 
the Government revenue ; or a life Settlement like that of Dindjpur 
might have been made As it was, Rangpurwas on the whole very 
lightly assessed, Bahaiband especially so. In several instances in 
which the tanAndirt sold (with ^e Collector’s sanction) t 6 luks for the 
payment of their balances, purchasers were readily found willing to 
take them at more than their proportionate share of the Government 
demand, and withal to pay a premium exceeding two years' revenue 
as purchase money. The total permanently assessed revenue of 
Rangpur was sikkA rupees 819,621, or £iS,'}92. This did not 
include Bodi, the revenue of which amounted to a IdkA, or 
^10,833, where the settlement had been made by the Commissioner 
then appointed for Kuch Behar.' 

Before proceeding to treat in detail of the administrative statistics 
of Rangpur under British rule, it may be as well to give the follow- 
ing brief sketch of the origin and subsequent history of the large 
sat/Anddrls, which I quote from Mr. Glazier’s valuable report 
above cited : — 

‘Baharband. — ^The conquest of Baharband and other tracts by the 
Muhammadans from the Kimnip Riji Parikshit, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, has been already related. Baharband 
was included within Rangpur in 1773, and has ever since continued 
to form a portion of the District, with the exception of one year, 
1786-87, when, together with Idrdkpur, it was formed into the small 
District of Gor^hdt It includes the fargariAs of Baharband and 
Goilbdrl or Gaibdrf, and also a portion of Bhitdrband. Baharband, 
with Bhitdrband, had been a part of the Nattor Rdjd’s estate ; but 
the latter did not come into tins District from Rijshihf until after 
the Permanent Settlement From an account sent to the Committee 
of Revenue by Mr. Goodlad when Collector of Gordghdt, it appears 
that Baharband, though nominally entered in the name of the Nattor 
Rijd, was from time to time held as a jdglr by Muhammadans, and 
that in 1783 one Bishen Charan Nandi obtained a five years' 
Cum of it His successor, Lokndth Nandi, from whom the present 
owner, Mahiiini Swamamayi of Murshiddbdd, is descended, is spoken 
of as being the Maminddr, having ousted the old nominal possessors. 
It does not appear whether any purchase money was paid for the 
property. Loknith was the first of the tatrinidn of thu District 
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who succeeded in obtaining a Pennanent Settlement for hit estate. 
It came to pass in this wise. The average collections from the 
estate during the five years it was farmed by Bishen Charan Nandi 
were Rs. 95,781. At the expiration of this period, the settlement 
was offered to Loknith at the average of the three preceding years' 
collections ; but this he declined, and for two years the estate was 
managed by a sazdwal^ or attaching officer, who only collected Rs. 
80,525 the first year, and Rs. 82,639 in the second. Loknith then 
came forward and offered to take the estate at the latter rate on a 
permanent lease; and the offer was accepted by the Governor- 
General in Council in a letter of October ao, 1779, signed by 
Hastings, Harwell, Francis, Wheeler, and Coote. llie sanad or 
deed of grant recites Baharband, Bhitirband, and Gaibiri as in- 
cluded in the grant 

‘The Directors in London were very wroth at the granting of such 
pennanent leases, and sent out peremptory orders that they were to 
be forthwith cancelled, but nothing of the kind was done. The 
Baharband zaminddr was the only landed proprietor in Rangpur 
with a large private fortune, and he began at once that course of 
scientific administration which has rendered this zamlnddri one of 
the best managed in the District. During 1189 and 1190 Bengal 
era (1782-84 A.D.), Lokndth carried out a new measurement and 
assessment of his estate. This relieved the lesser rayais at the 
expense of the more powerful ones, who had in various ways obtained 
possession of the best land at the lowest rates of rent, while the defi- 
ciency caused by these unfair practices had been made up by taxes, 
which fell most heavily on the poorer rayats. The principal men 
went to Calcutta to complain of the new assessment, and laid the 
matter before the Committee of Revenue. The following decision of 
the Committee in the matter is interesting, as illustrating what were 
then considered as the position and rights of zamlnddrs : — “The 
Committee, adverting to the nature of a zaminddr^i office and the 
deed by which he is vested with the superintendence and collection 
of the revenues of a tamlnddri^ arc of opinion that he docs not derive 
a right from either of making a hasidbud of a zamlnddri by measure- 
ment, or of changing the ancient mode or rate of collecting the 
revenue, without the previous permission of Government.” Not- 
withstanding this apparently adverse ruling, the tamlnddr in the 
end made good his point In 1862-63, the test year of Act x. of 
1859 (the Law of Landlord and Tenant), when the three years' limiu- 
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tion began to nm out, out of a total of 3133 suits for aireais of rent 
iriiich took place throughout the whole District, 959 appertained to 
this estate. 

‘Idrakpur and Dinajpur. — Idrikpur and Dindjpur, known 
formerly as the nine dnnds and the seven dntAs shares of Gord^idt, 
were the remains of the large tatnindiri of that name, which at 
one time comprised, in its two shares, the greater part of Dinijpur 
District, a portion of the south of Rangpur, and nearly the whole 
of the present Districts of Maldah and Bogri. In the time of the 
emperor Aurangzeb, a century before, it also included Swardppur 
and Kundi ; but the former pargand afterwards became a portion of 
the Nattor saminddri, and Kundi became a separate estate divided 
among several sharers. The city of Gordghit was once the capital of 
the eastern Mughul Government, with a circle of collection of ninety 
IdUiscd rupees ; but the seat of Government was afterwards removed 
to Dacca in the reign of Jahangir. Gordghit formed the Muham- 
madan basis of operations whence the Rangpur were overrun 
by the Mughuls at the close of the seventeenth century. The site of 
the city is in Dindjpur District, on the west bank of the Kardtoyd, 
and extensive ruins of the place still exist, buried in thick jungle, llie 
division of the large Gorigh^t estate into two shares of nine-six- 
teenths and seven-sixteenths is said to have been brought about by 
fraud. It is alleged that one of the zamlnddrs, Rdjd Bhigwin, being 
an idiot, his manager {diwdn), who had the same name, took ad- 
vantage of the coincidence, and managed to obtain a grant of the 
taminddri from the Dacca Governor. A long contest ensued, which 
resulted in the division above mentioned, — the dlK'dn retaining 
possession of the seven-sixteenths share, that of Dinijpur. 

'The Dinijpur estate was put under the general charge of the 
Collector of Rangpur during the two years of Riji Debi Sinh's 
frum, i78t-83 ; and the Collector was directed to reside occasionally 
at Dinijpur, in order to be a check on the farmer. After the interval 
of a single year, Dinijpur was again under Rangpur for two years 
more, 1784-86. In May 1786 a separate Collector was appointed 
for Dinijpur, and the two Districts have ever since remained 
distinct 

' IdrikpuT, the nine-sixteenths share, was included within Rang- 
pur in 1773, when Mr. Purling was Collector of the District It 
was afterwards separated, but in 1781 was again brought into 
th*s Collectorate. It has ever since remained a part of Rangpur, 
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with the exception of one year, 1786-87, when it formed a portion 
of the Gordghdt District. The revenue assessed on this samlndAri 
fluctuated between Rs. 185,612 in 1178 Bengal era (1771-72 A.I1,), 
Rs. 130,529 in 1181 Bengal era {1774 75 a.d.\ and Rs. 160,196 
in the time of R 4 jd Debi Sinh, at which last amount it continued. 
After the inundation of 1194 (17S7 a.d ), a deduc tion of Rs. 15,000 
was allowed up to 1196 (1789-90 but discontinued on the 

formation of the Decennial Settlement. The Idnikpur estate has 
now disappeared from the map. Its sixty-nine were sold 

in lots early in the present century for arrears of revenue ; only a 
few small portions remain to the descendants of the former Rdj.<s, 
paying not more than an annual revenue of Rs. 2000. The Dindjpur 
Rdjd still retains a considerable although a much reduced estate, 
paying an annual revenue to Government of a Likh and three-quarters 
of rupees. 

‘SwARUPPUR AND Ranoamati. — Swanippur formed part of the 
Nattor zamlnddrl in Rdjshdhf, and lay as an Alsatia on the road 
between Rangpur and Dindjpur, a convenient refuge for evildoers. 
It was sold at Calcutta in 1787 for anears of revenue, and was then 
transferred to this District, and has been included within it ever 
since. The revenue assessed on Swanip^mr was sikkd rui>ees 45,000, 
increasing to sikkd rupees 58,680. Rdngdmdtl included what now 
forms the Assam District of Godlpdrd. It was formed into a 
separate Collectorate, and transferred from Rangpur anterior to 
the Decennial Settlement. Included in its collections were the 
tributes of two small states, Bijni and Bidydgdon, which paid their 
tribute to the Company in elephants. There was a very great 
mortality among these tribute elephants. Out of seventy or eighty 
captured every year, seven or eight only arrived at Rangpur, and 
the tribute was afterwards changed into a cash one.' 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Under this heading, in my 
Accounts of other Districts of Bengal, I have usually had to caution 
the reader against accepting the figures as absolutely correct The 
returns furnished to me of the revenue and expenditure of Rangpur 
at different dates are of such a character that I think it better not 
to give them at all They yield no information as to the cost of the 
several departments of the administration at different periods, and 
very little information regarding the productiveness of the various 
branches of the revenue. Without a large amount of manipulation, 
based in some cases on pure guess-work, it is impossible for me to 
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extract from the figures supplied to me by the local treasury any 
facts either of administrative or of historical value. ThuSy while the 
details supplied to me for a single year cover twenty folio pages of 
manuscripti they do not enable me to ascertain the cost of the 
police, or of the jails, or of education, or of the administration of 
justice. They are, in fact, merely cash entries of * disbursements’ 
or ’receipts’ to or from individual persons ; and, however complete as 
a list of payments at the treasury, are not capable of being used as 
a record of the administrative facts of the District. 1 have there- 
fore been compelled to exclude the balance-sheets thus furnished 
to me from the list of trustworthy materials for this Account of 
Rangpur District. By separate investigations and inquiries, I have 
arrived at the cost of the principal branches of the administration 
since the last years of the Comiiany’s rule. Thus, in the sections 
devoted respectively to education and jails, I furnish the comparative 
statistics as far back as 1856. No one can regret more than myself 
the incompleteness of my information as regards the administrative 
statistics of the District at different periods since it passed under our 
rule. But, with the single exception of the land revenue (fortunately 
a very important exception), I have in Rangpur had to choose 
between an unsafe attempt to evolve comparative statistics from 
materials incomplete in themselves and not susceptible of com- 
parison, or to pass over this section of my Account altogether. I 
have thought the latter course the more honest one. 

Land RsvENUE.—Sub-infeudation of estates has gone on rapidly 
under British rule. At the time of the formation of the Decennial 
Settlement, Rangpur District comprised 75 estates, owned by 76 
separate registered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total revenue 
to Government of Company’s rupees 838,664, or ;^83,866, 8$. od.; 
average land revenue payable by each proprietor or coparcener, 
Rs. 11,182, or 118, 4s. od. ; average amount payable by each 
estate, Rs. 11,035, the number of 

estates in the District had increased to 525, owned by 1426 registered 
proprietors or coparceners, paying a total Government land revenue 
of Rs. 1,129,425. 8. 0, or;^ii2,942, 10s. od. ; average payment by 
each individual proprietor or coparcener, Rs. 2151, or ;^2i5, 
2s. od. ; average payment by each estate, Rs. 792, or ;^79, 4s. od. In 
1870-71, although the actual amount of land revenue paid showed 
a slight decrease, owing to transfers, the number of estates and pro- 
prietors continued to show an increase. In that vear there were 
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555 estates, held by 1757 legistered proftrietors and oopanenen, 
paying a total Government revenue of Rs. 1,075,100^ or ^£107, 510 ; 
average payment by each proprietor, Rs. 1955. a.o,or;£i95, 
average payment by each estote, Rs. 611. 14. o, or ^^61, 31. pd. 
In 1873 the number of estates, etc., is thus returned in Mr. 
Glazier's District Report already cited : — • The present number of 
estates on the rent-roll is 563, made up as follows: — Original 
number of estates settled, 7 a ; deduct estates transferred to other 
Districts, 13, leaving 59 old estates remaining ; new estates acquired 
by resumption proceedings, 125 ; new esutes from sales, 15a ; new 
estates from partitions, 172; new estates in dried-up river beds, 
23 ; estates transferred to Rangpur from other Districts, 32 : total 
number of estates, 563. The present (1873) revenue-roll amounts 
to Rs. 9741O89, or ^97,408, i8s. od., of which ;t97,i53 is de- 
rived from permanently settled and jC^SS* ^ temporarily 
settled estates. The revenue payable by different classes of estates 
is as follows : — 8 estates, with a Government assessment of less than 
^1 per annum, pay ^^3, los. od. ; 184 estates, assessed at between 
And pay ^866, 16s. od. ; 215 estates, assessed at between 
and pay jC 931 h 8s. od. ; and 156 estates, assessed at 

upwards of j^Jioo, pay ^{^87,161, 4s. od. Of the whole 563 estates, 
463 are held by 1229 Hindus, paying a Government rental of 
^87,418, 14s. od. ; 54 arc held by 160 Muhammadans, paying 
^3254, 14s. od. ; 45 are held jointly by 261 Hindus and 186 
Muhammadans, paying ^6730, 10s. od. ; and 1 is a Government 
estate, assessed at a revenue of 

Operation of the Kent Law. — The number of rent cases 
instituted under the provisions of Act x. of 1859 (the Kent Law 
of Bengal), or of subsequent Acts based upon it, is returned by 
the Collector as follows: — In 1861-62 there were 3887 original 
suits, besides 1051 miscellaneous applications; in 1862-63, 3133 
original suits and 2979 miscellaneous applications; in 1866-67, 
3597 original suits and 2534 miscellaneous applications; and in 
1868-69, 3247 original suits, and 3813 miscellaneous applications. 

Protection to Person and Property.— In 1850 there were 
four magisterial and fifteen civil and revenue courts in Rangpur 
District; in 1862 there were four magisterial and thirteen civil and 
revenue courts; in 1862, six magisterial and fourteen civil and 
revenue courts; and in 1870, five magisterial and fourteen civil and 
revenue courts. Since 1850 the administration of the District has 
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been conducted by three covenanted European officers. I have 
no statistics showing the number of courts or of European officers 
stationed in the District prior to 1850. 

PoucE Protection has been steadily increased. At the time of 
the Permanent Settlement in 1793, the local police consisted of 38 
native officers and 268 footmen ; in 1840, of 45 native officers and 
312 footmen; and in i860, of 44 native officers and 322 footmen, 
besides 5304 village watchmen or chaukiddrs, I have no returns of 
the number of these rural police in the District prior to i860. The 
cost of officering the District police, from the rank of jamdddr (head 
constable) upwards, amounted in x86o to Rs. 16,980 or ;^i698. 

At the present day, Rangpur District is divided into sixteen police 
circles or thdnds^ as follows : — {a) In the Head-quarters Subdivision 
— (1) Mihiganj ; (2) Nisbetganj ; (3) Darwdnf; (4) Jaldhdki; (5) 
Dimli ; (6) Phuranbdri ; (7) Bakb^ ; (8) Ndgeswari ; (9) Alipur ; 
(10) Kumiiganj ; (ii) Malangd; (12) Pirganj. In the Bhawdniganj 
Subdivision— {13) Bhawdniganj; (14) Chilmiri; (15) Sadullipur; 
and (16) Gobindganj. The present police force of Rangpur consists 
of three distinct bodies, namely, the regular or District police ; a 
municipal police for the protection of the towns ; and a village 
watch or rural constabulary. The total strength and cost of main- 
tenance of each of these bodies is as follows : — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872: — I superior European officer, maintained at a salary 
of Rs. 500 a month, or £^00 a year ; 6 subordinate officers on a 
salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or ;^i2o a year, and 58 
lower-class officers, maintained on less than Rs. 100 a month, or 
;^i2o a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2715 a month, or 
;^3as8 a year, or an average pay of Rs. 42. 6. 9 a month, or ^^50, 
18s. xd. a year, for each subordinate officer ; together with 350 foot 
police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2259 a month, or 
£2^10, x6s. od. a year, or an average pay of Rs. 6. 7. 3 a month, 
or £yf 14s. xod. a year, for each constable. The other expenses 
connected with the District police are— a sum of Rs. 150 a month, 
or ;^x 80 a year, as travelling expenses for the District Superintendent ; 
Rs. 166. 10. .8 a month, or ;^2oo a year, for pay and travelling 
allowances of his office establishment ; and Rs. 685. 14. 8 a month, 
or 823, 2S. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses, — 
bringing up the total cost of the regular police in Rangpur District 
in 187a to Rs. 6476. 9. 4 a month, OT£^^^l, 18s. xod a year, and 
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the total strength to 415 men of all ranks. The area of the District, 
as taken for the purposes of the Census of 187 a, is 3476 square 
miles, with a total population of 2,149,97 a. According to these 
figures, the total strength of the regular police is equal to one man 
to every 8*37 square miles of the District area, or one man to every 
5180 of the District population. The cost of maintaining this force 
in 1872 was equal to Rs. 22. 5. 9 or^a, 4s. 8d per square mile of 
area, or 6| fie or |d. per head of the population. 

The Municipal Police is a small body, consisting in 1872 of 3 
officers and 56 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 356 a month, 
or ;^427, 4s. od. a year. The Census Report of 1872 returns only 
one town as containing a population of upwards of five thousand 
souls, namely Rangpur, with a population of 14,845, or an average 
of one policeman to every 251 of the town population. The cost 
of the municipal police as compared with the population protected, 
amounted in 1872 to 4^ dnnds or 6|d. per head of the population. 

The Rural Police or Village Watch consisted in 1872 of 
5268, maintained by the villagers at an estimated total cost of 
Rs. 85,757 or j^8s 75, 14s. od., equal to Rs. 24. 10. 8 or ;^a, 98. 4d. 
per square mile of area, or to 7 pm or nearly one penny per head 
of the population ; the strength of the force is equal to one man to 
every -66 of a square mile of area, or one man to every 408 of the 
population. Each village watchman has on an average the charge 
of 48 houses, and receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 
I. 5. 8 a month, or 12s. fid. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal or 
town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for pro- 
tecting person and property in Rangpur District consisted, at the 
end of 1872, of a total force of 5742 officers and men, equal to an 
average of one man to every 'fio of a square mile as compared with 
the area, or one man to every 374 souls as compared with the 
population. The estimated aggregate cost, both Government and 
private, of maintaining this force amounted in 1872 to Rs. 13,979 
a month, or a total for the year of ^ifi»774f ***• equal to a 
charge of Rs, 48. 4, o or ^^4, ifis. fid. per square mile of area, or 
I J dnnds or ijd. per head of the population. 

Working of the Police. — During the year 1872, 1928 ‘cog- 
nisable’ cases were reported to the police, of which 915 were 
discovered to be false, and 330 not inquired into under section 1 17 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Convictions were obtained in 355 
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cases, or 51*97 per cent of the ' true’ cases, the proportion of ^tnie ’ 
cases being one to every 3148 of the population, and the proportion 
of cases convicted, one to eveiy 6056 of the population ; pro- 
portion of persons convicted of * cognisable ’ offences, one to every 
3313 of the population. Of ^ non-cognisable ’ cases, 1777 were 
instituted during the year, in which process issued against 1308 
persons, of whom 773, or 59-09 per cent, were convicted, the 
proportion of persons convicted of ' non-cognisable ’ offences being 
one to every 3181 of the population. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1873 are taken from the report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for that year. The 'cognisable’ cases 
were as follow: — Class I. Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, and justice — Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 1 case, no conviction, 3 persons tried ; har- 
bouring an offender, i case, no conviction, i person tried ; offences 
against public justice, 8 cases and 5 convictions, 10 persons tried 
and 5 convicted; rioting or unlawful assembly, 158 cases and 
16 convictions, 116 persons tried and 79 convicted; personating 
a public servant or soldier, 3 cases and i conviction, i person 
tried and convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the 
person — Murders, 6 cases and 4 convictions, 19 persons tried 
and 9 convicted ; culpable homicide, 30 cases and 4 con- 
victions, 31 persons tried and 7 convicted; rape, 33 cases and 
no conviction, 3 persons tried ; unnatural offences, i case, 3 per- 
sons tried but none convicted ; exposure of infants or concealment 
of birth, I case, 4 persons tried but none convicted; attempt at 
or abetment of suicide, 4 cases and x conviction, 4 persons tried 
and I convicted ; causing grievous hurt for the purpose of extorting 
property or confession, i case and x conviction, 6 persons tried 
and 5 convicted; grievous hurt, 50 cases and 9 convictions, 43 
persons tried and 33 convicted ; causing hurt by dangerous wea- 
pons, X3 cases and 6 convictions, xi persons tried and 9 convicted; 
kidnapping or abduction, X9 cases and 3 convictions, x8 persons 
tried and 8 convicted ; wrongful confinement and secret restraint, 
7 cases and x conviction, 3 persons tried and 3 convicted ; selling, 
letting, or unlawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, x case and 
x person tried, but no conviction ; criminal force to public servant 
or woman, x6 cases and 5 convictions, 34 persons tried and 30 
convicted ; rash or negligent act causing deaths or grievous hurt, x 
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case and i conviction, 3 persons tried and all convicted. Class 
III. Serious offences against person and property— AnUlff or gang 
robbery, 21 cases and 4 convictions, 34 persons tried and 34 con- 
victed; robbery in a dwelling-house, i case, no conviction ; other 
robberies, 12 cases and i conviction, 5 persons tried and 3 
convicted; serious mischief and cognate offences, 31 cases and 1 
conviction, 21 persons tried and 1 convicted; lurking house- 
trespass or housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, or after 
having made preparation for hurt, 126 cases and 19 convictions, 
37 persons tried and 34 convicted ; house-trespass with a view 
to commit an offence, or having made preparation for hurt, a cases, 
1 1 persons tried but none convicted ; habitually receiving stolen 
property, 1 case and 1 conviction, 10 persons tried and 4 convicted. 
Class IV. Minor offences against the person — Wrongful restraint or 
confinement, 135 cases and 24 convictions, 137 persons tried and 
55 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against property— Lurking 
house - trespass or housebreaking, 7 cases and 3 convictions, 7 
persons tried and 4 convicted; cattle theft, 37 cases and 34 
convictions, 53 persons tried and 32 convicted ; ordinary theft, 933 
cases and 118 convictions, 378 persons tried and 174 convicted ; 
criminal breach of trust, 46 cases and 3 convictions, 22 ixrrsons 
tried and 3 convicted; receiving stolen property, 51 cases and 51 
convictions, 109 persons tried and 96 convicted ; criminal or house- 
trespass, 170 cases and 27 convictions, 133 ])ersons tried and 51 
convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above — Va- 
grancy and bad character, 8 cases and 8 convictions, 10 persons 
tried and 8 convicted ; offences under the excise law, 30 cases and 
13 convictions, 19 persons tried and 14 convicted ; public and local 
nuisances, 5 cases and 3 convictions, 4 persons tried and 3 con- 
victed. Total, 1928 cases and 355 convictions ; percentage of cases 
convicted to total ‘ cognisable ’ cases, 18-41 per cent. : 1 203 persons 
tried and 669 finally convicted ; percentage of persons convicted to 
persons tried, 55*61 per cent. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 
in * non -cognisable’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows:— 
Class 1 . Offences against the Sute, public tranquillity, and justice, 
138 cases, 217 persons tried and 176 convicted ; offences by public 
servants, 30 cases, 34 persons tried and 17 convicted ; false evidence, 
false complaints, and claims, 37 cases, 35 persons tried and 8 con- 
victed ; offences relating to weighing and measuring, 1 case, 2 per- 
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sons tried and x ccfnvlcted ; rioting, unlawful assembly, aflBray, etc, 
12 cases, i8 persons tried and all convicted. Class IL Serious 
offences against the person— Causing miscarriage, 4 cases, i person 
tried, no conviction. Class III. Serious offences against property— 
Extortion, 5? cases, 41 persons tried and 13 convicted. Class IV. 
Minor offences against the person — Hurt, 71 cases, 67 persons 
tried and 21 convicted ; criminal force, 948 cases, 583 persons tried 
and 356 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against property— 
Cheating, 25 cases, 23 persons tried and 17 convicted; criminal 
misappropriation of property, 3 cases, 2 persons tried but none 
convicted; simple mischief, 98 cases, 83 persons tried and 31 
convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above — Offences 
relating to marriage, 234 cases, 50 persons tried and 7 convicted ; 
offences against religion, i case, 5 persons tried and 4 convicted ; 
defamation, 14 cases, 18 persons tried and 12 convicted; intimida- 
tion and insult, 5 cases, 14 persons tried and all convicted ; public 
and local nuisances, i case, i person tried but no conviction; offences 
under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., and xxiL of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 44 cases, 61 persons tried and 48 convicted; offences under 
the Police Act, 16 cases, 15 persons tried and 12 convicted; 
offences under the Arms and Ammunition Act, 3 cases, 4 persons, 
tried and i convicted ; offences under the Census Act, 3 cases, 3 
persons tried and i convicted; offences under the Pound Act, 37 
cases, 19 persons tried and 15 convicted. Total, 1777 cases, 1297 
persons tried and 773 convicted ; proportion of persons convicted 
to persons tried, 59*60 per cent. 

Excluding 915 * false cases,’ and 330 others which were not 
inquired into, the total number of ‘ cognisable ’ and ’ non-cognisable’ 
cases investigated in Rangpur District in 1872 was 2560, in which 
2500 persons were tried and 1442 convicted, or one person con- 
victed of an offence to every 1490 of the District population ; pro- 
portion of persons convicted to persons tried in both classes of 
offences, 57*69 per cent. 

Jail Statistics. — There are two prisons in Rangpur District, 
namely, the principal jail at the Civil Station of Rangpur, and a 
lock-up at the Subdivisional town of Bhawdniganj. The following 
are the statistics of the jail population of Rangpur for the years 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. As explained in my Accounts for 
other Districts, owing to defects in the form in which the returns 
were prepared, the figures for the two former years must be received 
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with caution, and looked upon as only approximating to correctness. 
Since 1870, however, an improved form of preparing the return has 
been introduced, and the figures for that year and for 187a may be 
accepted as correct 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Rangpur jail was 413 ; 
the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners ad- 
mitted during the year being 976. The discharges were as follow : 
—Transferred, 67 ; released, 775 ; escaped, 6 ; died, 65 ; executed, 
4 : total, 917. In 1860-61 the prison returns show a daily average 
number of 316 prisoners, the total admissions during the year being 
733* The discharges were — transferred, 191; released, 6a 1; 
escaped, 1 ; died, 39 ; executed, i : total, 853. In 1870 the daily 
average jail population was 303, the total number of prisoners ad- 
mitted during the year being 884. The discharges were— trans- 
ferred, 1 13; released, 1043; escaped, 3; died, 35; executed, 1 : 
total, 1195. Rangpur has always been considered an unhealthy 
jail, but its sanitary condition has materially increased of late years. 
In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted to the jail hospital 
amounted to i30’02 per cent, and the deaths to 65, or 1573 per 
cent, of the average prison population ; in r 860-61 the admissions 
to hospital amounted to 18 1*64 per cent., and the deaths to 39, or 
12-34 per cent of the average jail population ; in 1870 the admis- 
sions to the jail hospital amounted to 137*29 P®*’ 
deaths to 35, or ir55 per cent of the average jail population. In 
1872, out of an average prison population of 256, the number of 
deaths was only 9, or 3-59 per cent., being nearly two per cent, 
less than the average prison death-rate throughout Bengal. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Rangpur jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges,* clothing, con- 
tingencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows In 1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 39. 12, 4, or 
19s. 6d per head; in 1857-58, to Rs. 40. 15. o, or £4, 
IS. lod. ; in 1860-61, to Rs. 41.0. 7, or £4^ 2s. id.; and in 
1870-71, to Rs. 43. 4. 8 or £4y 6s. 7d. per head. The cost of 
the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 10 or 
£i per head, making a gross average charge to Government for 
that year of Rs, 53. 4. 8 or £Si 6s. 7d. per prisoner. The 
Inspector General of Jails, in his report for 1870, returns the total 
c.o** in that year of the Rangpur jail and Bhawdnfganj lock-up 
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(including prison police guard, but excluding cost of alterations 
and repairs) at Rs. 14,466, 1. 2, or 1446, 12s. 2d. Excluding 
the cost of the jail police guard, which is included in the general 
police budget of the District, the cost of the Rangpur jail in 1870 
amounted to Rs. 11,725. 6. 3, or ^^1172, los. 9d. 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Rang- 
pur for over thirty years, and the work thus performed by the hard- 
labour prisoners now materially contributes to the maintenance of 
the jail. In 1854-55 the receipts arising from the sale of prison 
manuiactures, together with the value of stock remaining on hand 
at the close of the year, amounted to ;^2i9, 18s. od., and the 
charges to ;£i2o, 8s. 5d., showing an excess of receipts over 
charges, or profit, of ^£99, 9s. 7d. ; the average earning of each 
prisoner employed in manufactures amounted to Rs. 4. 8. 4, or 
9s. o^d. In 1857-58 the total receipts amounted to ;^i9i, 15s. 6d., 
and the charges to ^^119, 19s. 9d., leaving a profit of ;^7i, 
15s. 9d.; average earning of each prisoner employed on manu- 
factures, Rs. 6. 2. 2, or 12s. 3^d. In 1860-61 the receipts 
amounted to ;^268, 15s. 7d., and the charges to ^202, 5s. 2d., 
leaving a surplus or profit of ^66, 10s. 5d. ; average earning of 
each prisoner engaged on manufactures, Rs. 4. 9. 11, or 9s. 3d. 
In 1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted 
to ;f982, 6s. id., and the total debits to 13s. 2d., leaving a 

surplus or profit of ;^3ii, 12s. iid. ; average earning of each 
prisoner employed on manufactures, Rs. 43. 14. 3, or ^4, 7s. 9d. 
Deducting the profits derived from prison labour from the total 
cost of the jail, the net cost to Government of the Rangpur jail 
and lock-up in 1870 amounted to ;^86o, 17s. lod. 

In 1872 the statistics of the jail and lock-up were as follow: — 
The daily averdge number of civil prisoners in jail was 1*54 ; under- 
trial prisoners, 25-24; labouring convicts, 213*79; non-labouring 
convicts, 15*93: total, 256*50, of whom only i-i8 were females. 
These figures give one prisoner always in jail to every 8382 of the 
District population. The deaths in 1872 amounted to 9, or 3-59 
per cent of the average prison population. The total cost of the 
jail and lock-up in 1872, excluding public works, manufacture 
department, and prison guard, amounted to ;£i256, 19s. od., or an 
average of Rs. 49 or ^£4, 18s. od. per head of the jail population. 
The financial results of prison industries during the year were as 
follow: — ^The total credits amounted to ^{^1232, 14s. 9d., and the 
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total debits to ;^933, Ss. 8d., leaving an excess of credits over 
debits of jC* 99 f Th* amount of cash remitted to the 

treasury, however, was only ^^700, is. od, while the actual money 
cost of the m a nuf acture department amounted to jCy**, 15s. 7d. 
Out of the 21379 labouring prisoners, 92-55 were em^oyed in 
manufimtures, the remainder being engaged in prison duties, or 
were in hospital, or were weak and old and unable to labour. The 
prisoners actually employed in remunerative labour were distributed 
as follows >-Gunny weaving, -75 ; gardening, 13-40 ; cloth weaving, 
4-53 ; brickmaking, etc., 7-19 ; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
15-20; oil pressing, etc., 11-93; string and twine making, 23-48; 
flour grinding, 3*40 ; carpentry, 8-90 ; iron works, ’82 ; yam and 
thread spinning, -68 ; miscellaneous, 2-27 : total, 92-55. 

Educational Statistics. — The table on the two following pages 
illustrates the progress of education in Rangpur District for the fifteen 
years from 1856-57 to 1870-71. The figures must be received srith 
caution, and are only approximately correct I have taken every 
care in preparing the table, but in the Appendices to the Annual 
Reports of the Department of Public Instruction from which it has 
been compiled, it happens that the names of some schools are given 
without any details of expenditure or receipts, and of others without 
details of the pupils, the average monthly attendance being only 
given as a total Subject to this explanation, the following table 
shows that the total number of Government and aided schools in 
the District has increased from ai, with a total of 971 pupils, in 
1856-57, to 230, with a total of 5361 pupils, in 1870-71. The 
greatest increase is in the number of aided vernacular schools, which 
increased in number from 8 to 203 within the fifteen years from 
1856-57 to 1870-71, pnd the pupils from 259 to 424a within the 
same period. Since 1870 the number of these schools has been 
still further augmented under the system of primary instruction 
inaugurated by Sir George Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal This further development will be treated of on a subse- 
quent page. The cost of education to Government has increased 
from jC^gS, 18s. gd. in 1856-57, to i^aSii, 3s. id. in 1870-71; 
while the amount derived from schooling fees, private subscriptions, 
and other local sources, has risen from ^^246, 19s. 8d. in 1866-67, 
1 HjCi 757 > 18s. id. in 1870-71. The total expenditure on Govern- 
ment and aided schools, Aerefore, has ioaeased from ;^587, 4s. 8d. 

[SentoKi tOHtinuei m fap 338. 
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in 1856-57, to ;^4509, 17& 9d. in 1870-71. A noticeable feature 
in the table is the lapid extension of education among the Muham- 
madans in this District of late years. In 1860-61 only 287 
Muhammadan lads are returned as attending die Government and 
aided schools, while in 1870-71, out of a total of 5361 pupils^ 2574 
were Musalmhis,— a considerably larger proportion of Muham- 
madans than in other Districts. For instance, in Sijshihi District, 
where the Muhammadans form 77*7 per cent of the population, the 
proportion of Musalmdns in the pupils of the Government and 
aided schools was only 36*8 per cent. ; while in Rangpur, where the 
Muhammadans form 60 per cent of the population, the proportion 
of Musalmin lads attending the Government and aided schools is 
48 per cent of the total number of pupils. ( Vu/e table on the two 
previous pages.) 

Schools in 1871-72 and 1872-73. — It must be remembered that 
the foregoing table only mcludes the Government and aided schools, 
but a large number of unaided schools also existed, which were 
uninspected by the Education Department, and from which no 
returns were received. Under Sir George Campbell’s improved 
system of primary education, a large number of these indigenous 
village schools, which had previously received no assistance from 
the State, were admitted to the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules. 
In the year 1871-72 the Education Department furnished statistics 
of 251 Government and aided schools, and of 12 private schools, 
attended on the 31st March 187^ by 5227 pupils ; average attend- 
ance throughout the year, 3742. In 1872-73 the number of Go- 
vernment and aided schools was returned at 348, and the unaided 
schools at 66 ; total, 414 schools, attended on the 31st March 1873 
by 7808 pupils; average attendance throughout the year, 5504. 
iUthough the number of schools has been increased more Aan 
sixty per cent., and the number of pupils nearly fifty per cent., in a 
single year, this improvement has been effected without appreciably 
augmenting the cost of education to the Government. In 1871-72 
the contribution of the State for this purpose amounted to 
while in the following year it amounted to ;f3255. 

The subjoined table exhibits the number, attendance; cost, 
etc., of each class of school in Rangpur District in 1871-72 and in 
1872-73. 



Educational Statistics or Ranopur District roR the Years 187 1-?* amd 1878-73. 
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The following paragraphs are quoted almost verioHm from the 
Inspector’s Report (pp^ 136-137 of the Annual Report of the Edu- 
cation Department) for 1872-73 : — 

*Higher-Cla9S Schools.— There are three higher schools in 
this District, — the Government District school, the aided Tusbandar 
school, and the unaided Ullpur school, which is supported entirely 
by Mahirdnf Swamamayi of Kisimbdzdr in Murshidibdd, who owns 
large estates in Rangpur. The zili or District school was founded 
in 183a by the local tamlndirs^ who subscribed;^ 2500 for the pur- 
pose, the Rdjd of Kuch Behar giving a large two-storied house for 
the school building. In 1862, Government took the school in 
hand, and the balance of the old subscriptions of the tandnddrs^ 
between ;fi8oo and ;^i9oo, was invested so as to form a per- 
manent endowment. The Vice-President of the District School 
Committee says that the school did well when under its European 
master. It then sunk for a time, but is again rising under its present 
native head-master. The Government grant to the school was some- 
what reduced during 1872-73, and the number of classes was also 
diminished by one. The District Committee propose to reduce 
one class more, by amalgamating the last two classes into one, to 
be taught by a better-paid teacher than at present The roll 
number of the school is 160, and the average attendance 114. At 
the last entrance examination for the Calcutta University, four boys 
from this school passed, namely, one in the first, two in the second, 
and one in the third division. Two of the successful candidates 
obtained second-grade scholarships. 

*The aided school at Tusbandar became a high school only in 
the course of 1872-73. The Government grant to this school is 
per month, the zaminddri subscriptions being £ 1 4, 8s. od. per month. 
This school sent up three candi^tes at the last entrance examina- 
tion, but they all failed to pass. Better results may be looked for 
when the school is older. The Ullpur higher-class school has 44 
pupils on its rolls. It is entirely supported by Mahdrdni Swamamay^ 
but has long been under Government supervision. 

' Middle Schools. — Of the fifty-five middle-class schools in this 
District, nine only teach English. These spools seem to have but 
small success at the minor scholarship examinations, and to do but 
indifferently on the whole. This is attributed to the difficulty of 
obtaining qualified teachers of English on small pay. The middle- 
' claAs vernacular schools are spoken of more favourably. They do 
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not, however, send up a sufficient number of candidates to the ver- 
nacular scholarship examinauonsi a bet which the Deputy-Inspector 
accounts for by suting that '^as soon u the boys reach the highest 
class, they take posts 9 ApaiwirU or gmmisktds:* These posts are 
very seldm given to or sought after by schoolboys in other Dis- 
tricts^ The Vice-President of the District Committee proposes to 
move some of these schools to the parts of the District which are 
at present most backward in education. The aided vernacular 
schools are also doing well. They are generally under Normal 
School pupils, who are reported to be much respected by the people. 
The proportion of Muhammadan pupils is also said to be increasing 
in these schools. Regarding the attendance at middle-class aided 
schools, the District Committee's Report sutes : The attendance 
does not exceed 69 per cent This is not as it should be, but is 
owing to the boys being kept away in large numbers during the 
sowing season and other emergencies of agricultural life, and also 
on the occasions of festivals." It would seem, therefore, that in 
Rangpur our middle schools succeed in attracting a large percentage 
of the children of agriculturists. Five unaided vernacular schools of 
the middle class are under inspection by the Education Department. 
These are also doing well, especially the Kailis Ranjin school at 
the Civil Station, which was at first a Government school, but is now 
entirely supported by the zaminddr of Kink ini. pdthsdids-^ 

one an old “ 5-nipce pdthsdid^ and the other the model pdthsdU 
attached to the District training school— arc also reckoned as middle 
schools. The s-nipec pdthsdld passed one boy, and the model /i/i- 
sdld three boys, at the last vernacular scholarship examination. 

• Primary Schools. — ^Thcre arc 178 old 5-rupce/rf/iii/<f/ in the 
District, regarding which the Vice-President of the District School 
Committee reports as follows: — ‘*Thc teachers arc trained men 
from the Rangpur Training School, and are, as a rule, well up to 
their work. I have visited some of the schools, and was satisfied 
with the teaching. The schools! however, arc often short-lived ; 
the interest of the villagers wears away, and the teachers go else- 
where. To counteract this tendency, good and constant super- 
vision is needed. . . . The attendance is irregular, as the bulk of the 
pupils belong to the agricultural population." There arc 28 night 
pdtksdUs for day-labourers. The teachers are the same as those in 
the day pdihsUds^ who get an extra monthly allowance of one rupee 
(la.) for every ten scholars. The progress of these night schools is 
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not good. The number of new primazy sdioob opened out under 
the orders of Sir George Campbell in September 187a is 8i| which ou 
the 3Z8t March 1873 had a roll of 1595 pupils. Almost the whole 
number of these pupils belong to the lower classes, and the Muham- 
madan pupils outnumber the Hindus. The teachers appointed are 
30 ez-pupils of the Training School, 25 gurumahdsays^ 17 ex-pupils 
of normal and vernacular schools, 5 postmasters, and 5 paiwdrls. 

* Indigenous Schools. — There are a great number of indigenous 
schoob in the Dbtrict At present (March 1873), 60 have been 
visited. Of these, 36 are maktabs or Muhammadan schoob, where 
Persian and Arabic are taught ; and 24 are called chaupdris^ six of 
them taught by Muhammadans and the rest by Hindus. The Vice- 
President thinks that these schoob do not constitute a tenth part of 
those actually at work in the District 

* Normal Schools.— There is one school in the Civil Station for 
the training of village teachers. It was opened in 1865, and has 
sent out 255 pupils. The majority of those who have passed from 
thb school,*' says the Vice-President, “ are at work as teachers. We 
have 177 schoob taught by them in this District, and there are 
some more of them in Jalpdiguri and Bogrd. Some, however, have 
betaken themselves to other pursuits. . . . As Government has gone 
to a considerable expense in training these men, some security 
should be obtained that they devote themselves to teaching for a 
few years at least. . . . The school has done excellent work, and 
most of the spread of mass education in the neighbourhood of the 
Civil Station may fairly be ascribed to its influence ; but there 
remains a still larger work to be done in the future.** 

* Artisan School. — ^An artisan’s school received a grant-in-aid 
late in the year. It does not seem to be yet (M^h 1873) fully at 
worL The $amiftddn have made a donation of ^50 for the con- 
struction of a schoolhouse, and they contribute subscriptions to the 
extent of £6, xos. od. a month for the support of the school The 
teaching consbts of reading, writing, and accounts, together with car- 
penters’, tailors^, and blacksmiths* arts. I hope that ere long some 
connection may be estabUshed between this school and the Dbtrict 
Tkmining School, both of which have for their ultimate object the 
improvement of the working classes. Perhaps the success of thb 
one artisan school may lead to the opening of schoob of the same 
kind in other Dbtricts.’ 

Postal Statistics.— There has been a very considerable increase 
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in tbe use ofdie post office withb the put few yetn. Snce i86i*6a, 
the eulieet jeu for which trustworthy statistics are uvaflsble, the 
total number of letters, newsp^im, parcels, and bo(As received 
at the Tt«nep«r poet office has more than doubled. In i86r-6a, 
the total letters, newspapers, books, etc., received at the Rangpur 
post wu 97,993, which in 1870-71 increased to sor,ao7. 
The number despaPJied sns 80,637 i86x-6a, and 94,407 >0 

1865-66. I have not been able to obtain the number of letters, 
etc. df vp*******^ &om the District post office in 1870-7 r. The 
revenue and expenditure of the local post office have both doubled 
since r86o-6r. The total postal receipts amounted to jCli 6 , t6a 7d. 
in r86i-6s, and ;^rs83, 19s. rid. in r87o-7i, exclusive ofi;i3S, 
9a rid., receipts from sale of stamps for official correspondence, 
mpifing a total revenue from the Rangpur post office in 1870-71 
of ;^*7*9, 9** postal expenditure amounted to jCliit 

os. sd. in 1861-62, and to ;^i4o8, 16a rod. in 1870-71. In the 
latter year, therefore, the posul service of the District resulted in a 
profit of i:3io, 13s. od. The following ttble, exhibiting the number 
of letters, newspapers, books, etc, received at and despatched from 
the Rangpur post office, together with the postal receipts and 
expenditure, for each of the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
is compiled from a return specially furnished to me by the Director- 
General of Post Offices : — 

Postal Statistics of Rangpur District. 



Sde of posUge 
itampi. . 

Caih owectioni, . 

Total postal re- 
celpti. . 

Total postal ea- 

penditnre* . , . 

• Eadnsive of iweipu from ide ^ ^“s^'^ tX^ S^*faW*introdBccd 
which in 1870-71 siiiouBtedtOiCi 3 S. 9 *- »«*• 
in 1866. 
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Savincs Bank.— a District savings bank was established in 
Rangpur town in 1871-72. The amount of deposits during the 
lint year it was open amounted to ;^7o2, 18s. od. firom 21 de- 
positors; the withdrawals amounted to ;^59. 

Money Order Office. — ^There is also a money order olBce at the 
Civil Station. The particulars of the transactions in 1871-72 are as 
follow Number of orden issued, 2151 ; amount of orden issued, 
.;^i4,i2i, las. 9d. ; amount of commission received, ;£i49, is. 3d. ; 
number of orders paid, 495 ; amount of orders paid, ;^42 13, 2s. lod. 

Political Divisions. — For administrative purposes, Rangpur 
District is divided into the two following Subdivisions. The popu- 
lation figures are derived from statements 1 A and iB to the Appendix 
to the Census Report of 187 a. Tlie administrative statistics are 
taken from the special report furnished to me by the Collector : — 

The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contained in 1872 
a total area of 2687 square miles, and a total population of 1,718,226 
souls, residing in 2970 villages or townships, and inhabiting 256,527 
houses. Out of the total subdivisional population, 994,320 or 
57*9 per cent, were Muhammadans, namely, 510,184 males and 
484,136 females; proportion of males in the total Musalmdn popu- 
lation, 51*3 per cent The Hindus numbered 723,076, or 42*1 per 
cent of the subdivisional population, namely, 364,559 males and 
35 ^i 5^7 females ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 50*4 per cent 
The Buddhist population comprised 50 souls, namely, 36 males 
and 14 females ; proportion of males in total Buddhist population, 
72*0 per cent The Christians numbered 71, namely, 34 males 
and 37 females ; proportion of males in total Christian population, 
47'9 per cent The remaining population, consisting of people 
belonging to other denominations, and not classified separately in 
the Census Report, is returned at 709, namely, 105 males and 604 
females; proportion of males in total * others,' 14*8 per cent Pro- 
portion of males of all denominations in total subdivisional popula- 
tion, 50*9 per cent ; average density of the population, 639 per 
square mile; average number of villages per square mile, I'li ; 
average number of persons per village, 579 ; average number of 
houses per square mile, 95 ; average numter of persons per house, 
67. The Subdivision comprises the twelve police circles {tkdnds) of 
Mihiganj, Nisbetganj, Darwdnf, Jaldhdki, Dimld, Phuranbii^ Bara>- 
bdri, Nigeswari, Alfjpur, Kumtl^j, MaUngd, and Pfiganj. In 
1870-71 it contained twelve magisterial and revenue courts, a 
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regultr police force of 337 men, and a rural constabulary of 4336 
meiL 

Bhawaniganj Subdivision was constituted in 1857. In 1873 
it contained a total area of 789 square miles, and a total popula- 
tion of 43XJ46 souls, residing in 1236 villages or townships, and in- 
habiting 74»55s houses. Out of the total subdivisional population, 
297,145 or 68'8 per cent were Muhammadans, namely, 151,959 
males and 145,186 females; proportion of males in total Muham- 
madan population, 51*1 per cent The Hindus numbered 134,222, 
or 31-1 per cent of the population, namely, 68,002 males and 
66,220 females; proportion of males in total Hindu population, 
507 per cent. The Buddhist population consisted of 10 males 
and 1 female ; and the Christians of a males and 2 females. The 
remainder of the population was made up of other denominations 
not separately classified in the Census Report, numbering 366, 
namely, 135 males and 231 females; proportion of males, 36*8 per 
cent Proportion of males of all denominations in total subdivi- 
sional population, 51*0 per cent; average density of population, 
547 per square mile ; average number of villages per square mile, 
1*57; average number of persons per village or township, 349 ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 94 ; average number of 
persons per house, 5’8. The Subdivision comprises the four police 
circles of Bhawiniganj, Chilmdrf, Sadullipur, and Gobindganj. In 
1870-71 it contained two magisterial and revenue courts, a regular 
police force of 77 men, and a village watch of 1001 men. 

Fiscal Divisions. — ^The Fiscal Divisions {parga:Ai) comprised 
in Rangpur District, with the area in acres, amount of land revenue, 
and crops in each, have been given in detail, in a tabular form, at 
p^ 356-259. 

Medical Topography : Climate, etc. — The climate of Rangpur 
is generally malarious, owing to the numerous stagnant swamps and 
marshes filled with decaying vegetable matter. Diseases arc most 
prevalent in the winter and rainy months, but during the remainder 
of the year the atmosphere is clear and dry, and the District is not 
then unhealthy. The interior tracts are said to be (ar more healthy 
than the neighbourhood of Rangpur town. The Civil Surgeon, in 
1870, returned the average temperature of the District to be as 
follows : Maximum, 87*; minimum, 76*; mean, Sr 5*. The 
average annual rainfall for the ten years previous to 187a was 
88*45 inches. The Meteorological Department returns the follow- 
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ing u the total monthly runfidl at die GvQ Station of Rangpnr m 
1871 Januaiy and Februaiy, ml; March, a’30 indies; April, 
i'4o in^; May, 7*90 inches; June, 31*40 inches; July, 37*80 
inches; August, 13*40 inches; September, 19*50 inches; October, 
0*45 inch; November and December, nU: total rsinfiill for the 
year, 94*15 iiich^ In the following yeag 187a, the monthly im- 
iall at the Civil Station was retumed as follows: — ^Januaiy, ml; 
February, 0*10 inch; March, 0*61 inch; April, 1*73 inch; May, 
10*89 inches; June, 16*49 inches; July, 16*56 inches; August, 
13*54 inches; September, 17*64 inches; October, 8*69 inches; 
November and December, total rainfall for the year, 86*35 
inches. In the same year, 1873, the rainfall at the Headquarters of 
the Bhawdniganj Subdivision was retumed as follows : — ^January, 
February, and March, nU; April, 3*40 inches ; May, 4*23 inches ; 
June, 15*57 inches ; July, 35*78 inches; August, 5*49 inches; Sep- 
tember, 18*33 ioches; October, 6*87 inches; November and De- 
cember, nil: total rainfall for the year, 79*57 inches. 

Diseases. — The prevmling diseases of Rangpur Dutrict are 
malarious fever and elephantiasis. • The fever is lingering, usually 
attended with spleen and liver complications, and although some- 
times of a veiy obstinate character, is not particularly fatal 
Elephantiasis is the result of the humid condition of the country, and 
generally appears in the form of glands among the females, and hy- 
drocele among the males. Within the past few years there have been 
repeated outbreaks of cholera ; at every police station and outpost 
cholera-pills are kept for distiibutioD to the patients, and in special 
cases native doctors are sent into the villages to render assistance. 
The Civil Suigeon, in his report on the health of the District in 
1871, states that in that year 'there was a great deal of cholera, and 
an unusual prevalence of fever. Cholera prevailed in two seasons 
.under two different conditions of the atmosphere, namely, in April 
and May, when the vicissitudes of temperature are extreme between 
the days and nij^ts, and in November and December, when the 
sudden setting in of wet and dewy nights affects the badly housed 
and insufficiently clothed people. In April and May ffie 
daily range of the thermometer was 30*66* mid 63*01*, and the 
deaths from cholera were 36a and 343 respectively. Again, in 
November and December, the mean of the d^y minimum nnge of 
the thermometer was 63*90* and 54*48*, while the deaths from cholera 
were 55 and 113 respectively.’ The next year, 1873, was also a 
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vtsy unheilAf one, and was marked by several severe ontbitaks of 
cholera in differmit parts of the District The following ubles and 
paragraphs regarding the mortality and principal diseases prevalent 
in 1871-72 arc taken from the Report of the Civil Surgeon^ Dr. 
Krishna Dh 4 n Ghosh, published in the Report on the Chariubic 
Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal for the year 187a 


Table showing the Registered Mortality in Rangpur 
District in 1872 as compared with 1871. 
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The Civil Surgeon makes the following comments upon the fore- 
going table : — * Even if allowance is made for better arrangements 
and greater accuracy in the registration in 1872 than in 1871, 
still it can be inferred that the year under report was more un- 
healthy than the year previous to it, the total number of registered 
deaths being 9283 in 1872 against 5492 in 1871. The greater 
unhealthiness in 1872 is due to the prevalence of cholera and 
fevers, while the deaths from bowel complaints and injuries show 
a striking sameness in number in the two years. Deaths from 
fevers in 1872 were nearly tvrice as many, and those from cholera 
nearly three times as many, as in 1871, Comparing the mortality 
from the two prevalent diseases, cholera and fevers, month by month, 
as in the following table, it will be seen that cholera, like fever, is 
an endemic of the District ; that in certain seasons of the year it 
breaks out in the form of an epidemic, and causes much havoc in 
certain localities. In 1871 there were two such outbreaks. The 
first began suddenly in April, and lasted till the middle of June ; 
and the second occurred in November, and lasted till the end of 
January 1872. Last year (1872) the disease showed some signs of an 
outbreak in May, but did not really become active until July, afrer 
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which it has been rq;iilarly changing site, and is still (1873) prevailing 
in the north of the District on the borders of Kuoh Jkhar. Fever 
also displayed greater virulence in 1872 than in the previous year. 
It increas^ about the end of the rainy season of 1871, and pre- 
vailed till the middle of the following February, after which the 
disease began to subside. About the middle of September it again 
became very prevalent, and raged during the whole of the cold 
weather of 1872.’ 


Table showing Monthly Mortality from Fevers and 
Cholera during each Month in 1871 and 1872. 
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55 
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The Civil Surgeon gives the following brief history of the outbreaks 
of cholera in 1871 and 1872 : — ‘Towards the close of the year 1871, 
cholera was raging badly in the eastern parts of the District between 
the Brahmaputra and Tisti, comprising the police stations of 
Bhawiniganj, Chilmiri, UUpur, and Nigeswari ; but it raged with 
the greatest virulence on the borders of the Brahmaputra and in 
the country situated between the junction of the Dharld with that 
river above Bagwi, and that of the Tisti near Kimirjani below, 
and here it remained almost till the end 0^ February 187a. The 
disease then subsided for a time. An increased number of cases 
began to be reported from'Bhawinlganj, Chilmiri, and Kitniijani 
in May, but it did not assume the shape of an outbreak until the 
second week of July, when it broke out at Solmiti, upon the rlv.". 
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TtsU, Ijing between the adjoining police stations of Phaninbirf and 
jaldhikl From this point it branched off and extended to the 
east a bff’* 13 n>Ucs to Phaiunbirl, and about 10 miles to the west 
and to Kisoi^anj. This western extension not only caused 
much havoc in the villages lying between Jaldhikl and Kisoriganj, 
but propagated itself and affected the neighbouring tkdnit of 
Mihiganj, Nisbetganj, and Kiimirganj on the south, Darwini on 
the west, and Dimli on the north. This outbreak lasted four 
months and a half, within which time there were 391 cases reported 
from the jurisdiction of Jaldhikd alone. Although the disease 
subsided, a few cases continued to be reported from every one of 
these police stations up to the end of the year. When the disease 
was subsiding in the west, another outbreak was reported from the 
eastern part of the District at Bhawdniganj, and a third from the 
north-east at Nageswdrf and the adjoining outpost of Phulkumlr, In 
the former outbreak, which has now passed away, the disease raged in 
nine villages, all within a radius of two miles from the polii'e stotion 
of Bhawdniganj, and lasted about nine weeks, the nunil)er of rases 
reported being 513. In Ae latter, 4*9 case* reported up to 
the end of 1872 ; but the disease is still (1873) continuing rather 
badly, and a native doctor is giving relief to the people affected.’ 

Medical Charities.— The table on the next page illustrates the 
relief afforded by the charitable dispensaries of the District in the 
year 1872, showing also the proportion of the cost borne by (lovcm- 
ment, together with the amount realized by private subscrifitions or 
from other local sources. 

The following paragraphs exhibit in fuller detail the amount of 
medical relief afforded by the charitable dispensaries mentioned in 
the foregoing table. The information is derived from the ChariUbIc 
Dispensaries Report for the years 1871 and 1872 

Rangpur Dispensary : esteblished in 1847. This institution is 
supported by the proceeds of endowments invested in overn 
ment securities, yielding a fixed annual income of ,£68, 141 od.. 
supplemented by local subscriptions. Government pays the salaiy 
of the native doctor, and furnishes European medicines ree o 
charge. The hospital building is a two-roomed bnck house wi h 
thatched verandahs aU round, two sides of which are converted into 
rooms by means of mat walls. The house is c proprty o e 
Dispensary Committee, but is sUted to be too small for the purposes 

\^tetta mtmutd onp. 351 . 
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for irh k * > it is designed In 187s s sum of ^360 wu ooOected bf 
the Civil Surgeon for the purpose of adding a laige gcncnl ward 
He hopes also to be able to provide proper arrangements (or leeiitg 
outdoor patients, better accommodation for females, a separate 
place for moribund patients, and a good deadhouse. In 1871 the 
total of m-door patients treated amounted to 155, of whom 

135 were cured or relieved, s6 died and 4 remained in hoqntal at 
the fl iw * of the year; average daily number of tick, p-ia. The 
outdoor patients receiving treatment m the same year amounted to 
SofiSi th* average daily attendant being a9‘93> In the following 
year, 187a, the figures of relief were as follow ^To^ indm 
treated, 17a ; cured, 139 ; died, a7 ; remaining in hospital 
at dose of the year, 6 ; daily average number of sick, 9-3a. The 
outdoor patients numbered 5378 in 187a, the averse daily attend- 
ance b*«ne 38‘48. The high death-rate in the hospital department, 
namely, r6*7 per cent in 1871, and 15 7 P« cent in 187a, is owing 
to the foct that most of the (atal cases were patients who were 


brought in in a moribund sute. «« Th. 

Mahigahj Bramch Dispensary: esublished m 1868. TTie 
Civil Surgeon reports of this institution in 187s as f^ows: This 
is an out-door dispensary situated in the heart of the old tosm 0 
Pan gpiir in die neighbourhood of a large market; itt dutance fiom 
the Civfl Station is only four miles. As the dispensary is m impor- 
tant one from its situatioii, I visited it twice a week throughwt 
the year, and this caused a considerable improveinent m the 
attenLice. Tbefinancial condition is very (air ; ^ the local sub- 
scriptions for the year not only sufficed to meet 

mJL of the institution, but left a surpliu of a few 

The salary of thenativedoctorUpaidbyGovem^^^ 

medidnes, etc. are supplied free of charge. ^ , treated 

modation for in-door patients. to*** 

in 1871 amounted to 3809, the average ^ . derived treat- 

In the foUowing year the number of patients "Jo 
ment mcreased to 4373» the daily average a e 

The management the ^ nmrindifn 

composed of die Ma^trate, Civil S g 

and bankets tending in the town. .... i— the um 
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ccuotf who nccti >11 the cxpcoics cl the inibtiitiOBi Gorcnmeiit 
rapping only the Eoiopean medictnee. In die leven n on d a of 
1871 rabwqiient to iti estabUshment^ 3023 pedenU Kcetred tnet* 
ment at diia diqieniaiy, the average daily attendance being 4i*ai. 
In 187a an in-door department was added, in which, daring the last 
ail months of the year, 37 patients were treated, of whom ai were 
cured, a were not improved or ceased to attend, 1 died, and 3 
remained in hospital at the end of the year; average daily nnmber 
of lick, 3‘5t. The out-door patients receiving treatment in 187a 
numbered 361a, with an average daily attendance of 36*63. ■ 

VuPOR Branch Dispensary: established in 1867 by Mahi- 
idol Swamamayl, and since mamtained at that lady’s entire eipense. 
The management of the Dispensary is conducted by the superin- 
tendent of the Mahdtdnf s Rangpur estates, with the assistance and 
advice of the Civil Surgeon. In 1871 there was no accommodation 
for irNloor patients. The number of out-door patients receiving 
treatment in 1871 was 3887, the average daily attendance being 
54*5a In the following year an indoor department was added, 
but was not finished by the end of the year. The indoor patients 
receiving treatment in 187a numbered 3643, the average daily 
attendance being 47*03. 

Bhawanioanj Dispensary : established in 1863. It only pro- 
vides outdoor relief the number of patients receiving treatment 
being 356 in 1871, the average attendance being 3*96. In the 
following year 336 outdoor patients received relief, the average 
daily attendance being 4*9. 

^TASUN Branch Dispensary : established in 1867, and since 
maintained by the liberality of the local aambdir, Government only 
supplying European medicines and surgical instruments, etc It has 
no acoommodadon for indow patients. In 1871 it afforded out- 
door relief to 3105 patients, the daily average attendance being 
16*95. ^ persmis were treated; average daily at- 

tendance, 18*71. 
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DiNAjpURf the north-westemmost District of the Rijshihf Ruch- 
Behar Commissionenhip or Divirion, is situated between S4^ 43' 40^ 
and 26® 22' 50" north latitude, and between 88® 4' 0^ and 89® 21' 5^ 
east longitude. It contains a total area, after recent transfers, u 

* My'Account of Dinijpur District is chiefly derived from the foUowisg soorcei 

(1) Answers to my five series of questions, furnished by snccenive District OfioeiSi 

(2) Geographictl ind Statistics] Report of Dinijpur District, by Major SherwUI, 
Revenue Surveyor (1863). (3) Bengal Census Report of 1B72, by Mr. H. Be- 
verley, C.S., with subsequent District Compilation by Mr. C. F. Magrilh, C.S« 
(4) Reports of the Commissioner of the Rijshihi Division for 1871-72 and 
1872-73. (s) Special Report on the Land Tenures of the District, by Bibn 
Harf Mohan Chandra, dated iSth January 1875. (6) Special Report by the 
Collector on the Rates of Rent prevailing for land growing ordinary crops, dated 
31st July 1872. (7> Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Police for 1872. 
(8) Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special jail 
statistia for the years 1857-58, i86o-6i, and 1870, compiled in his oflice. (9) 
Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 187a, with spednl 
statistics compiled for the yean 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. (lo) Postal 
Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, furnished by the Diifclor-OsMfai 
of Post Offices. (II) Annual Reports of the Meteorological Depaitamt far 
1871 and 1872. (12) Medical Report furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the 
District in 1870. ( 13) Annual Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal 
for 1871 and 187a. (14) Statement of Areas, Latitudes, and Longitudes, etc, 
furnished by the Boundary Commissioner of Bengal and the Surveyor-GcncrsL 
(15) Resolution by the Government of Bengal on the Boat TraSc of Bcngplf 
dateil 18th October 1875. 

The valuable materials contained in the MS. compilations of Dr. Burh a n ai 
Hamilton have not been used in this Account, u th^ have been lescrvud for n 
separate publication by Mr. L V. Westmacott, C.S., the present Collector of 
the District 
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1^ Ac Bonndaiy Commiisioiier of Bengd in November 
1874, of 4e9S‘X4 equate milea, eidneive of the baeina of die 
laige (ivera. The area aa taken for the potpoaea of die Cenaoa 
waa 4ia6 aquare milea, but that estimate waa only an app roimi a te 
one. For die aake of uniformi^, however, I have adopted die 
Cenaua area in all my calculations of percentages and avenges 
baaed upon the population. The total population of Dinijpur 
District, as ascertained by the Census of rSya, is 1,501,934 pemu 
The Civil Station and Administntive Headquarten of the District 
is at Dinijpur town, situated on the east bwk of the Pumabhibi 
river, just below the point of its confluence with the Dhipi river, in 
35* 38' 0* north latitude and 88* 40^ 46* east longitude. 

Bounoaribs.— Dinijpur District is a triangular tract of country, 
with the acute angle towards the north, lying between the Districts 
of Jalpiiguri and Rangpur on the east and Pumiah on the west, 
and in the south bordering on parts of Maldah, Rijshihl, and Bogri 
Districts. The details of the boundaries were returned to me by 
die Collector in 1870 as follows : — On the north-east it is bounded 
by thaUah Bodi in Jalpiiguil District, and by fargand* Kirirhit, 
Kundi, Batisun, and Buabfl in Rangpur District, the rivets Sulii, 
Bholi^ Tlsti, and Karitoyi forming succesrively the boundary- 
line; on the south-east by farg^ndt Mukhtipur, Goiighit, Khin- 
gion, Saguni, and Fathijangpur in Bogri District ; on the south 
by pargands Birbakpur and Jiisindhu in Rijshihf, and by far- 
gnidt Binadol-Paltapur, Shikitpur, Ajhor, Kisimpur, Rijnagar, 
and Bhaleswarf in Mtidah District ; and on the west by fargaads 
Surjyt^r, Birar, and Hitandi in Pumiah District, the rivers 
Ni^ and Mahinandi forming a natural boundary-line. 

The Jurisdiction of Dinijpur has undergone considenble 
changes. When, by the transfer to the East India Company 
of the or financial control of Bengal, this District came 

under British administration, it was notorious for the lawlessness 
of its inhabitant! In order to enable the administration to cope 
successfully with the dakdtts or gang robbers who infested the roads 
and rivers, the limits of the District were gradually drcnmscribed. 
Mr. Sisson, who administered Dinijpur in 1814, hu left his name 
as the first founder of order. He put down crime and established a 
night watch. 

Certain differences have always existed between the revenue; 
magisterial, and civil jurisdictions. The cause of this arises from 
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the &ct dnt the oiiniiial jurudictioD is reKolsted bjr the lutanl 
boundaries of the District^ «iid the revenue jurisdiction by the old 
division of the land into /otj^snir. ' The numerous fluctuations in 
the juriadictum ere set forth in the following statement of the various 
fiscal chai^ which have taken place in Dinijpur Dbtrict between 
1787 and 1870^ as ascertained fiiom the CoUectorate records i—{t) 
In I several makab or estates, yielding a Govemmmt revenue 

of pv annum, were transferred to Dinijpur from Mur« 

shidibid. Qi the estates thus transferred, fargani Silbarsi is now 
in part subject to the Maldah CoUectorate and in part to that of 
Rijsbiht Most of these estates are at present in Rijshihi District, 
a portion of Birbakpur pargimi alone being now included within 
Dinijpur. (s) In 1789-90, certain other estates, yielding an annual 
Government rental of 6s. od., were transferred to Dinijpur 
from Murshidibid. All these, however, have since been annexed 
to Rijshihi District (3) In t793-94> considerable changes were 
effected. Dinijpur received from Murshidibid several estates, 
yielding an annual Government revenue of as. od. ; from 

Rijshihi, estates assessed at jfiisr, 6s. od. ; from Bhigalpur, estates 
assessed at jCjZOit *6s. od. ; and from Putniah, estates assessed at 
/rs,334, 4s. od. All these annexations still form part of the. Dis- 
trict (4) In the following year, i794'9Si several transfers were 
made from Dinijpur to other Districts. To Rijshihi were trans- 
ferred certain estates, yielding an annual Government revenue of 
18s. od.; to Pumiah, estates yielding £^69$, 4s. od.; 
to Rangpur, estates yielding ^£903, iss. od. ; and to Bardwin, 
estates yielding ;^30. ($) In 1797-98, several estates, yielding an 
annual Government revenue of ;C3i3*» 168. od., were separated from 
Dinijpur and aimexed to Pumiah. (6) In r 799 "*®®®» several estates, 
yielding an annual Government revenue of .;£ii, 853 > were annexed 
to. Dinijpur District from Rangpur. Id the same yeary estates 
yielding a revenue o( 22^1 f 6s. od. were separated from Dinijpur 

transferred to RijshihL (7) the following ycary 1800-I1 
the process was reversed, and Dinijpur made over to Rangpur 
several estates, yielding an annual Government revenue of 16,54^ 
(8) A* long pause foUowed this change, for it was not tiU 1833-34 
that fiiither transfers appear to have taken place. In that year 
Dmijpur transferred to Bogii estates yielding an annual Govern- 
ment rental of ^^519, 4a. od. ; and to M al d a h , esUtes yieMing a 
revenue 6a. od. (9) In s 834 - 3 S> Bogri received from 
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])ia4ipv a tardier tfiBifer of eitatea,jielding ail annual Govemment 
revenoe of £609, is. od. (10) In 1864-65, .Asijond Khattd, with 
sss estates and a Government land revenue of ;f47i5, laa od., 
was detached from DiodJimr and annexed to Bogrd. (11) In t868- 
69^ Bogid received a further addition from Dindjpur, by the transfer 
of several other estates, yielding an annual Government land revenue 
of £ 96 ^ 4 ^ 8s. od. (is) At the date of die Collectoi's Report 
(March 1870), the last change had occurred in 1869-70, when a 
number of estates, yielding an annual Govemment land revenue 
of £to»3, 10s. od., were separated from Dindjpur and attached to 
Maldah IMstrict 

Gxnxral Aspect op the District. — Dinijpur District presents 
no special natural features. The country is generally flat, but towards 
the south becomes undulating, some of the elevations being about 
a hundred feet in height These undulations continue beyond the 
southern limits of the District as far as the Ganges, and are even 
reproduced on the southern bank of that river. The Collector 
thinks it probable that they were caused by the same volcanic 
action which produced the range known as the Rijmahal Hilla 
There are aim some undulations to the north of the town of 
Dindjpur, and again to the nmth-west, running in a line parallel 
with the Kulik river. The District is traversed in every direction 
by a network of rivers and water<ouTse8, but, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kulik river, presents no picturesque scenery. Along 
the course of that stream, Ae undulating ridges alluded to above, 
and the long lines of mango trees which have been planted, give 
the fkce of the country an aspect of beauty which is not found in 
other parts of the District There are not many large M/r or marshes 
in Dinfljpur, except those which are caused by the overflow of the 
rivem during the rains, and which at that time are in actual connec- 
tion with the rivers. They become quite dry, however, about the 
end of February. The shallow valleys, through which run the 
numerous rivers traversing the District, have a rvidth of about tiro 
or three miles. The soil of these valleys consists of a rich loam 
restmg on clay of a light colour, which at various points along 
the course of ^ Karitoyd gives place to a reddish-coloured clay. 
The sdiole District forms part of the rich arable tract lying between 
the Ganges and the southern slopes of the Himdlayaa As mig^t 
be expected frmn its vicinity to the sub-Himdbqran ranges the 
country has a gradual slope from north to south. 
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Ritkr System.— A hhonc^ esMntiaUy a fluvial District, Dinflj- 
pur does not possess any river navqpble by boats of a hundred 
ma$uub, or between thrre and four tons burden, throughout die 
ytui but the following rivets are navigable by such boats during 
the rainy season:— (i) Mahinandi, (a) Nigar, (3) Kulik, (4) 
Tingan, (5) Chhirdmad. (6) Furnabhtttri. (7) Dhipd, (8) Bidhmani, 
(9) Attii, (10) Gaibheswari, (11) Kinfai, (ta) Jamuni, and (13) 
Kudtoyl About thirty oAer riven are navigable by boats of 
fifty mawuis, or two tons burden, daring the rainy season. The 
riven, as a rule, run in the cold weather through comparatively 
deep and narrow channels, and at this time are fordable at a great 
number of points. In the rains they frequently overflow their 
banks, and give the District the appeamnce of a succession of 
long narrow marshes. At this season, boats of fifty maumb burden 
penetrate into almost every part of the District, and carry away 
the surplus crops of the previous cold weather to the markets 
farther to the south. The following is a brief description of each 
of the principal riven :— 

The Mahananda, after flowing through Pumiah District, 
touches on Dinijpur nea. the small village of Mokundpur in the 
police circle (tAdnS) of Hemtibid, and, running southwards, forms 
the western boundary of Dinijpur for a distance of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles, leaving the District at its extreme south- 
west comer. Its principal tributaries on the Dinijpur bank ate 
the Nigar, swollen by the waten of the Kulik, and the Hingal- 
bhigi. The bed of the Mahinandi is sandy, and its banka ate 
alternately sloping and abropt, as the current sets from one side 
of the river to the other. No instances of alluvion or diluvion, 
or of changes in the course of the river, are reported to have 
taken place. The river is nowhere fordable during the rains, but 
in the cold weather may be crossed on foot at several points. 
The large grain mart of Churiman is situated on the east or left 
bank of the Mahinandi. 

The Nacar approaches Dinijpur District from Pumiah at its 
extreme northernmost point, and flows southwards for about ninety 
miles, marking the boundaiy between Dinijpur and Pumiah, till 
it foils into the Mahinandi at the point where the latter river first 
touches 'on Dinijpur. The Nigar is navigable by large cargo 
boats during the rainy season, and by small boats and canoes 
thronghout the year. Its principal tribntarics on the eastern or 
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Dinijimr bank are die Mtkt SingU, TiUi, Nani, Gandar, Kayi, 
and Kuli^ riven, dw last bdng bjr far the most impoitant Tlie 
bed of'the river is lodcy near the northern eztiemi^ of the District, 
but becomes sandjr as the stream proceeds sonthwards; its banks 
are sloping, and for the most part are waste and uncultivated. No 
instances of alluvion or diluvion, or of changes in the river course, 
are reported to have taken place. Hie stream is fordable in the 
cold and hot seasons, but not during the rains. 

The Kvlik is the principal tributary of the Nigar. It takes 
its rise in a marsh in the north-west of the police circle {fhdnS) 
of Thikuigion, and after running a course of thirty-six miles 
through the Minir of Rinisankiil, Pirganj, and Hemtibid, falls 
into the Ndgar near the village of Gordhir, near the point where 
the latter river joins the Mahdnandd. It receives on its east bank 
the Kalii, which flows into it from the north-west The important 
grain-mart of Riiganj is situated on the Kulik. Its bed is sandy, 
and its banka, which are sloping, are almost entirely under jungle, 
and uncultivated. 

The Tahoan enters Dindjpur District from Jalpdigurf on its 
extreme oprthern boundary, near the village of Pdnbdrd, and, after 
intersecting the ihinds of Thikurgdon, Pirganj, and Hemtdbdd, 
and marking the boundary between the thdnis of Bdngsihirf and 
Gangdiimpur, passes into Maldah District after a course through 
Dinijpur of about eighty miles, finally fidling into the Mahd- 
nandi about ten miles below Maldah town. Its principal tribu- 
taries m Dindjpur are the Lok river on its west or right bank, 
which fklls into it in the thAni of Thikuigion, and the Tulii on 
the east or left bank, in the tUmi of Bingsihiii During the rains, 
the Tingan is navigable by large boats throughout its entire course 
in Dinijpur District; during the remainder of the j'ear, boats of 
two or three hundred mamuis, or from seven to ten tons burden, 
can proceed up the river for about fifty miles, and small boats and 
canoes the entire distance. The bed of the river is sandy; and 
the channel is confined to narrower limits than with other rivers 
of equal importance. Its banks are for the most part jungly and , 
uncultivated. 

The Chhibamati takes its rise in a marsh in Hemtibid 
and after running a course of about thirty miles through Hemtibid 
and Bingsihirl Muds, leaves Dinijpur near its soutb-westem 
comer, and passes into Maldah District where, after a further 
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coune of a few miles, itfedls into Ae MalUMniM liTer. Tlie bed 
of die river is sandy, and its banks sloping ; the banks are Ibr the 
most fui jungly and nncultivable. It has no tributaries. 

Tm PuRNABHABA .takes its rise in a laige marsh or Ml called 
the Bidhmanpiikur in Thfkoigfon ikdmd. After p—tng throu|^ 
the ikdttds of Bhgan] and Rijfrimpur, it receives, near the town of 
Dinijpor, a considerable tributary called the Dhfpd ; it thence 
passes in a southerly direction through Gangfrfenpur Mini, where 
it sends off a branch called the Brihmanl river, and, continuing 
its southward course through Porshd /Aind, passes into Maldah 
District after a course through Dinijpur of about seventy-two miles, 
finally falling into the Mahinandi near Rohanpur. The principal 
tributaries of the Pumabhibi in Dinijpur District are the Narti, 
Siildingi, Dhipi, Ghigri, Hinchi-katikhil, and Harbhingi on 
its east or left bimk, and the Nuni on its west or right bank. The 
river is navigable throughout its course for large boats during the 
rains ; for boats of two hundred mounds^ or about seven tons burden, 
as br as Nayibandar from the setting in of the rains up to the end 
of the year ; and for small boats and canoes throughout its entire 
course during the whole dry season. The bed of the Pumabhibi is 
sandy, and its banks arc sloping or abrupt according as the current 
sets from one side of the river to the other. Generally speaking, 
its banks are jungly and uncultivated. No instances of alluvion 
or diluvion, or of changes in the river course, are reported. During 
the rainy season, the stream overflows its banks and spreads out 
into a large Ml or marsh below Nftpur, at the point where it leaves 
the District 

Thb Dhapa takes its rise in a marsh called Saselipidli in the 
Thikuigdon ihdnd^ about six miles north of the source of the 
Pumabhdbd. It runs southwards through Thikurgion thdnd^ and 
when nearing Biiganj Mtdnd it receives a large addition of water 
from the Atrdi, by means of an artificial canal called the MdUjol ; 
it then passes through Kintinagar thdnd^ and, as above suted, 
Joint its waters with the Pumabhdbd near the town of Dinijpur. 
Its tributaries, besides the Milijol canal, are the Bholirf river on its 
cast or left bank, and the Sarsui on its west or right bank, both of 
which into it in the northern past of Bfrganj thdnd. The bed 
of the river is sandy, and its banks either sloping or abrupt accordr 
ing to die set of the current As a rule, the banks are Jungly and 
uncultivated. 
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The Bhahnani, u above stated, ia an offidioot from the Pur* 
nabbdbd near Gangdidmpur, whidi, after a coune of about eig^teea 
miles, rejoins the parent stream. It has no tributaries or ofishoots, 
and resembles in all respects the river of which it is a branch. 

The Atrai is the diannel by which the waters of the Tistd 
found their way into the Ganges before the change of course of 
the latter river in 1787*88; and although the Audi has I'cen thus 
deprived of its main source of supply, it is arid to be still the most 
important stream in the District It enters Dindjpur from Rangpur 
District on the north-east near the village of Jriganj, and takes a 
southward course through the tJidnds of Bfrganj, Pitirim, PatnltiU, 
and Ponhd, till it leaves the District on its extreme southern 
border, after a course of eighty-four miles in a straight line, and 
passes into Rijshihf District finally emptying its waters into the 
Ganges in Pdbnd District under the name of the Baral. To the east 
of Kintdnagar, the Atrri sends off a branch called the Gdbhuri 
or Garbheswari from its western bank, which, after a course of 
fifteen miles, rejoins the parent stream near Sdhibganj. About 
five miles below the departure of the Gdbhurd, it throws off from 
its opposite bank another branch called Kdnkrd, which also rejoins 
the Audi about seven miles below the rejunction of the Gdbhurd. 
The chief tributaries of the Atrdi within Dindjpur District are the 
Kastud-khdri, Sdtkharid, Khdri, and the Dhamd MJ/ on its west 
or right bank; and the old Tlstd or Kaito, Bholi, old Atrdi, 
Jamund (not the river mentioned below, but another of the same 
name), and Ichhdmatl on its east or left bank. The Atrdi is 
navigable throughout its course in Dindjpur District during the 
rains, and by small boats and canoes in the dry season. It is a 
sluggish stream, running in a sandy bed, with a wide channel, which 
at the time of the Re>'enue Surv^ of the District, concluded in 
1863, was stated to be constantly changing its course. In 1870, 
however, the Collector reported to me that no instances of alluvion 
or diluvion, or of changes of course in the channel of the river, had 
of late taken place. The Atrdi being the more direct course of 
the old Tlstd, whose waters were diverted into the Brahmaputra in 
1787*88, has suffered considerably as a navigable chaimel in con* 
sequence; and Major Sherwill, in his Rmnue Survey Report, 
dated January 1863, states that the large grain-marts in the north 
of Dindjpur had declined in proportion. 

The Jamuna, one of the chiutnels of the Tlstd, enters Dindjpur 
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in the north-east from Rangpur District It passes through the 
tAdnds of Bfiganj, Sijtfiimpur, Hibri, and Chindman, and, after 
a course of about sixty-five miles, enters Bogii District, finally 
emptying itself into the Atifii in Rijshihi District The principal 
tributaries of the Jamund in Dinijpur District are the Chiti and the 
Talii, which both &U into it on its east or left bank. The river 
is navigable for large boats during the rains, and for small boats 
during the dry seasoa The river bifurcates at Jdipur, and re-unites 
at Itdkdtd ; the eastern channel is called the eiAotd or little, and the 
western the iard or great Jamunl 

The Karatoya forms' die eastern boundary of the District for 
above fifty miles, separating Dinijpur from Rangpur. The nume- 
rous changes which have taken place in the course of this river, and 
its frequent change of name, render it very difficult to trace its 
waters. It is a sluggish and tortuous stream, navigable for large 
boats during the rains, and for naall boats and canoes during the 
dry season. Its principal tributaries on its western or Dinijpur 
bank are the KiU-nadf, the NaisiU, and the Mari-nadi. The bed 
of the river is sandy ; the banks are sloping or abrupt according to 
the current, and are, generally speaking, jungly and uncultivated. 
The principal grain-marts situat^ on this river in Dinijpur are 
Rini^j and Gorighit The town of Nawibganj is situated on 
the banks of the old Kaiitoyi. A further account of the Karitoyi 
river arill be found in my Statistical Account of Rangpur and 
Jalpiigurf District 

None of the rivers mentioned above are fordable during the 
rains ; but in the cold months and hot season they are all capable 
of crossed, the larger rivers at certain particular points, and 
the »niniw streams anywhere. None of the rivers form islands 
or permanent lakes. There are few permanent large marshes in 
Dinijpur, although some are found in the northern parts of the 
District^ the configuration of the country and the general drainage- 
slope being unfavourable to their formation. In the rainy months, 
shallow marshes and pools are formed by the spill water of the 
riven, but this gradually drains off, and by February these inun- 
dated low-lying tracts are generally quite dry. 

Major Sherwill, in his Revenue Survey Report for Dinijpur, 
dated January 1863, after a brief account of the principal streams 
in the District makes the foUorring remarks respecting the effects 
of the change of course of the Tfsti m 1787 upon the riven of 
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DiiUlfpiir, and the fatme inw p ecta of the maU atreams »— 'These 
riven^ togedier with nameroas minor ones and endless small 
streams and idd2r,all of which have a mote or lesssootheriyoomse, 
and flow eventually into the great Ganges, are so conn e rted with 
each other as to foim a complete network over the entire District; 
but since the waters of the Tistd have been turned imo the 
Brahmaputra from thdr original course, the Atrdi, Pnmabhdbfl, 
Jamuni, and Kardtoyd riven have diminished very considerably, and 
are rendered of less importance for commercial purposes, and the 
trade in many of the largest grain-marts in the north of the DistHct 
has Men ofll The beds of many small riven have become silted 
up and choked ; but independently of the loss of a large body of 
water formerly brought down by the old Tistd, the natural in^na> 
tion of the riven in this District, as everywhere else in Bengal, is to 
silt up, and it is probable that in the course of a few yean die 
number of petennial streams will have considerably lessened. Half 
filled-up beds of former riven may now be seen all over the District^ 
forming long stagnant manhes and pools, the feeding places of 
numerous kinds of aquatic birds and wild fowl. Where the beds 
have become entirely filled up, rich crops of rice are grown ; and 
where only partially filled up, they are very favourable to the 
growth of spring crops of manh rice, known as boro dhdm, and also 
to the pithy water plant called sold (Aschynomene paludosa), so 
extensively used in India for the manufacture of light ^ts.’ * 

Canals.— Dindjpur Dutrict also contains several canals; but 
some of them appear to have been dug more with a view to fwili- 
tate religious processions than as a means of asasting traflic The 
principal of these canals are : — (i) The Milijol, which unites the 
Atrdi and Dhdpi rivers; (s) RinuUrd Na r, is miles in 
length; (3) Rimdird Na a, mile in length; (4) Brihmanf 
canal ; (5) Bhdduriikhirl ; and (6) Bunikhdri Of these, the first- 
named four are artificiaL The Mdlfjol, Bnlhmanf, Bhdduridkhiri^ 
and Bunikhirf are imvigable for ordinary trading boats during the 
rains. The lidUjol and Brdhmant are both very ancient; and were 
origiiully excavated for mercantile purposes. The two Rimdiii 
canals srere dug by Rijd Rim Nidi of this District One ex- 
tends along die east si^ of the Diijfling rood for a distance of 
twelve miles firom Frinnagar to Gobindnagar, where it fidls into die 
Tingan river. The Collector states that it was dug fior the purpose 
of allowing the Riji to visit the Gobhidnagu temple; a 
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ftunlj idol The second Mmddid cumI is ool^ one snd e half 
mile hMi|^ and est e n ds from the Rijd^s house to a tank named 
Anandasi^f where there is another fiimflj idoL 
Rmn Tkamc — ^In the reins there is a C(»aiderable river treflk 
to and from every part of the District The want of roads in the 
interior tracts, and the heavy cost of land transport even where 
roads enst, compel the holdm of grab and other staples to wait 
until the riven are open before they can send their produce to 
market The ptbdpal river>tide trading villages and produce 
depdts b Dindjpur Dbtrict are the foUowbg >— (1) On the Mahd* 
nandi— Churdman, in be police cirde (Mdnd) of KiUaganj, is a 
village of considerable importance as a seat of trade, (a) On the 
the prbcipal trading villages are the following ^—Atwdil, 
also a police outpost station; KillaganJ, Madaiunili, Jagddal, 
Hat^ur, Kdsimpur, and Uddipur. (3) On the Kulik, the principal 
seats of trade are Rdiganj in Hemtdbdd thdnd, and Bhawdnipur in 
Rdnirenkdil thdnd. (4) On the Tdngan — Thdkuigdon, Rdniganj, 
Asdni, Kdikdmdtd, Sib]^, Nischintipur, and Bangsihdri ($) On 
the Chhirdmati— Akbaniagar on the eastern, and Dhdnkdil on the 
western bank of the river. (6) On the Purnabhdbd— Dtndjpur 
town, Birganj, Kankdnagar, Ibmdama, Champdtald, Nawdbd^, 
CHialudpdti, Ghughuddngd, Naydbandar, Gangdidmpur, Khardaha, 
and Nilpur. (7) On the Dhdp^Bitganj, also the headquarters of 
a pdlke circle, and of the jurisdiction of a Subordinate Civil Judge 
(Mimsi/), and Kdntdnagar. (8) On the Kdnkrd— Kdliganj and 
Chhirbandar. (9) On the Jamund — Berdmpur, Kdntld, Jdipur, 
Jiundlj^j, Phulb^ Khayeibdri, and Muhammadpur. (10) On 
the llldi, a tributary of the Jamund — Hdbrl (11) On the Audi 
— Jdiganj, Khdnsdmdganj, Bhusi, Sdhibganj, Ndsirganj, Samjhid, 
Knmdtganj, Fdtitdm, Pdj^ Rdngdmdtf, Patnltdld, Masidhd, Ma- 
hddebpur, Fakirganj, Tdid, Kumdiganj, Chdndganj, Chak Gopdl, 
Brahmapur, and Bdbghdt. (1 a) On the Kaidtoyd— Nawdbganj, Ribf- 
gan], Gord^idt, Fakirganj, Naiangdbdd, Madanganj, Kaydganj, Bha- 
wdnipur, and Gumdniganj. The principal trade carried on at these 
large market villages is in rice, tolmcco, gunny-cloth, sugar, and jute. 

FiSHiniis.— Two large viliages, namely, Rdiganj on the Kulik, 
and Dhdnkdil on the Oihirfmari, are the principal fishbg villages, 
and ooittab a considerabb population, who subsist almost eiclu- 
surely by fishing. The rivers and canab abound in fish ; but the 
Collector, b hu Rquirt to me b 1870, stttes bat it b impossiblw 
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to form any estimate of the value of the fidieries, or of the propor* 
tion of the inhabitants that live by fidiing only, as almost aU the 
agricultural population catch fish, either for food or for sale, when 
opportunitiea offer. The Census Report of 187a returns the total 
number of Hindu fishing and boating castes at 31,206, or a*o8 per 
cent of the total District population. The Muhammadans, however, 
form 52*8 per cent of the District population ; and supposing the 
proportion of fishing and boating classes to be the same among the 
Muhammadans as the Hindus, the proportion of the total popula* 
tion maintained by fishing and boating would be about $ per cent 
A list of fishes is given on the opposite page. 

None of the rivers or marshes in Dinijpur District have been 
embanked with a view to their reclamation and the extension Of 
cultivation, nor are they utilized as reed or cane-produdng grounda 
The long-stemmed varieties of rice are not cultivated in the marshes 
of this District 

Forests and Jungle Products. — StU forests are scattered here 
and there. The tree is found principally along the course of the 
Kardtoyi river, in pargands Goidghdt, Khis Tdiuk, and Swardpput, 
growing in small forest patches, called by the natives tdlUns ; 
outlying patches of sdl forest are also found in other pargands. 
The Collector states that although these small forests yield a con- 
siderable revenue to the landholders, the trees are stunted in growth 
and the wood of an inferior quality. The forests generally beaf the 
name of the villages near which they are situated. The jungle pro- 
ducts are bees-wax, anantdmul and sdtdmul, indigenous vegetable 
drugs, and the flowers of a tree called singdhdr, from which a dye 
is made. No castes or tribes subsist entirely by collecting and 
trading in jungle products. Large breadths of pasture-land are 
scattered throughout the District. These pay no rent ; and some 
of the peasantry engage in pasturing cattle in these tracts as an 
additional means of subsbtence. 

Fbra Natura. — The following paragraphs regarding the pent 
Hotura of Dindjpur District are extracted from Major Sherwill’s 
Revenue Survey Report: — * The following wild animals are found in 
Dinijpur District — the tiger, leopard, civet cat, ti^r cat, pole cat, 
ordinary wild cat, buffalo, wild hog, bard singha or large deer, hog 
deer, jackal, fox, mongoose, alligator, badger, tortoise, etc. Tigers, 
leopa^ and pigs are found all over the District Bu&loes axe 
common, but are confined to the dense jungles to the south. In 
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jni^ l»ct% wihgw »«»« MMin ort kle IB ^ ' 
or^ooteBJrtotlieitooniinftte to 

dMT«iO>>^7 «“**' ** juBglet,— iedag bo ta^ Aey uj, oiv 
ihey ■honld gwe Adr lim to the tigeie aod pgi. Tigen aioitiy 
infeet flie deoee tangled jingle and grata patchet; kopaida m 
f y.~i evetywheie, and Bumben of cowt and goati an annualljr 
dettroyedbythein; bulhloes and pigs commit great havoc amongrt 
the mgar-caBe and rice cnltivation. Domt and other low-c^ 
hunt tigers, leopards, deer, and botit with packs of pariah 

dogs. Their weapons are guns, spears, clubi, and bows and anowa. 

Some MMmMdrs keep sJUAdHs or huntsmen for the purpose rf kee^ 
hta down wild hogs, which would otherwUe ov^n the cuWvati^ 
and drive away the tenants. Water-fowl, snipe, land and wter 
rails, hares, peaxweks, partridges, quail, and plovers, all of which ut 
are almost disregarded, and made no use of by the native 

population. Birds are numerous, and many of the species are very 

bf snitftil- The following are amongst those most popularly hn^.^ 
Common wUd duck, shoveller, widgeon, common teal, whis^ 

teal, merganser, Brihman goose, common Indian wild eooo, 

diver. lulL shearwater, cormorant, large crane, demoiselle crane, 
stork, green heron, paddy^ird, sand-piper, sand-martin, numerous 
varieties of wader, and webfboted birds of all sorts, jackdaw, J^, 
magpie, woodpecker, kingfisher, water-wagtail, hoopoe, skytart, 
green and blue pigeon, dove, starling, crow, raven, sparrow, tote, 

quail, snipe, lapwing, golden plover, peacock, an nig 
^ous kinds. One of the latter, which is very common, 
a noise aU night long closely resembling the blow of a wood- 
man's hatchet on the trunk of a dry tree. ^ 

dant when in season.' The principal vanetiCT of fi* 7** “ 
the DUtrict are thus returned :^Air, MtM, 

MU, baus, Mfyd, MM, 
dSu!dari, dankM, gagar, 

kMi, Uuyri UtanaU, Marts, ksauh, mrgu, suaaM,fma, 

aangis, rukL tans^Mi, sassl, and urdt. 

^^Sluo Gwimment of keeping down v^ 
periods is returned u follows :-In iSoo-r^ sum of 
STon this account; fimm i*a 4 to iSap the pay^ts 
2 fa. 4a. od. per annum ; ftom 1844-45 » 1848-49. ^ ‘“o. od. psr 
•nanm; and ftom 1867-48 to t869-7o, £\ 9 s o®- 
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The Dumber of from wild beasts reported to the police 
Dvenged 37 per year for the fiye yean eoding 1869-70 ; the loss of 
life from snake-lute dnriog the same period averaged 147 per year. 
No reward has ever been given for the destruction of venomous 
snakes in Dindjpor District There is no trade in wild-beast skins ; 
and with the exception of the fisheries and a little traflSc in ortolans, 
which are caught and sold to the European residents during the 
cold and hot-weadier months, the fera naiura do not contribute 
towards the wealth of the District 

PoPUtATioM.'—The earliest recorded attempt at an enumeration 
of the population of Dinijpur appears to have been made in t8o8 
1 ^ Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his Statistical Surv^ of the District 
At that time Dinijpur comprised a considerably larger area than 
at present, and apparently included the police circles {thdnds) of 
MsJdah and Gfijol in the present district of Maldah, and of Khetlil, 
Pdnchbibi, and BadalgdcUii, now within Bogrd District Buchanan 
Hamilton returns the area of Dinijpur District in his time at 5374 
square miles ; and estimated the population at three million souls, 
giving an average pressure of 558 persons to the square mile. This 
is considerably in excess of the average density of the population 
as ascertained by the Census of 187s, the results of which are fully 
detailed in the following pages. 

At the time of the Revenue Survey of the District (1857-61), tlie 
area included within the Dinijpur Survey (which included certain 
tracts belonging to neighbouring Districts) was returned at 4586 
square miles. The number of houses within thb tract were counted, 
and estimated to contain a population of 1,043,83a souls, or an 
avenge pressure on the soil of only 337 persons per square mile. 
The Survey estimate was probably below the msA, as Buchanan 
Hamilton’s appears to have been idjove it 

A careful and exact Census of the population was taken by 
authority of Government in January 1873. The arrangements for 
taking Ae Census of Dinijpur were elaborated beforehand arith 
great care^ and are thus described at pp. 19, aoofthe Bengal Census 
Report of 1873: — ^*10 Dinijpur, the officers m charge ottklnis 
(police dicles) were fiimished with tracings firom the inch-to-the- 
map^ ea^ village being dutinguished by its survey number, 
and ooiiesponding catalogues of the villages' were prepared for each 
tkiad, "About a year before," writes the Joint Magistrate, "the 
ehnMdM (pdke) registen had been thoroughly revised and the 
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popuktioii foufl^jr counted, without any antidpotioo of a Cenms. 
The polioe at e^ MtU were fumiahed with the catalogue of 
villagea agreeing with the map and with the traced map, and told to 
le-wiite dieir AtMdiH regiaten according to them, reporting 
where they could hot find the villagea, or where they found villagea 
not ahown in the catalogues. Thia may aeem a aimple matter, 
but in practice it waa found very diflicult For inatance, I found at 
FatnidUi police atttion that there were aix villagea named Chak 
Gobind. The clerks who had traced the maps had made several 
blunders, which could easily be corrected by the map ; but neither 
the dartgi (Sub-Inspector of Police) of Patnltili, nor any other 
dangi in the District, had any idea how to use a map for the 
purpose. Moreover, the real names differed frequently from those 
given in the map. How the officers who made the survey and 
maps settled the boundaries, I know not. But although, as far u 
regards Pumiah and Rangpur and most of the internal iAdiidt, I 
found the boundaries correct, yet when we came to the borders of 
Maldah and Bogri, which originally formed part of thia District, and 
also the borders of Rijshdhf, the number of villages we had to take 
over or to make over was found to be very great In the case of 
Patnitdli, originally a large /Adad, the number of villages taken 
over from Bogri has been so great that it will be necessary to divide 
the tAdad in two. We took the map supplied to us as our standard, 
and altered all our boundaries to agree with it When the tAauU- 
ddri registers were ready, we found it was a universal rule that the 
tAoMidr had only to do with one aamlnddr, and that the fahvdri 
who collected the rent for the taminddr had always under him the 
beat of one or more tAauUddrs entire. This simplified matters 
greatly. There is not a single household in the District which is 
not included in a eAauiUdr^s beat, or which is not included in 
the rent-roll of a paiwdri. We communicated, therefore, with the 
paiwdris through the <AmikUdn, warning the tambiddn court- 
eously that their servants must assist Government in taking the 
Censua” 

‘The Magistrate remarks : “The entire work has been performed 
by indigenous agency, and performed creditably and without any 
difficult. I was on tour while the Census was being taken, and 
everywhere found the /otwdHi at week in the most natural manner. 
The paiwdris in diis District ate neatly all w m a i a U ot heads of 
villages, and possessed, therefore, of the requisite local knowledge. 
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Their a>«pentioQ me heartily given, and nade die taking of the 
Cenma a conpantivi^ eaey matter.”' 

Ihe ]dan of taking the Censua ahnultaneooaly duou^lKNit the 
Diatrict^ aa elae«heie-in the Diviaion, waa fimnd diflknlt ofoecntion 
in Dindjpar, and waa therefoie abandoned, die enninenuion being 
made on difeent daya in dideient paita of die Diatrict Aaiegaida 
aecniacy, the Joint ICagiatrate atatea: *1 think it will be a fiur 
enumeiation of the leaident population, though not worth nmch 
aa icgaida aojoumen and wayfinera* The reanha the Cenana 
diadoacd a total population of 1,501,904 aoula, dwelling in 7108 
villagea, and inhabiting 064,526 houaea ; average denaity of the 
population, 364 per aquare mile ; avenge number of penona per 
village^ ait ; avenge number of penona per houae^ 57. The total 
coat of taking the Cenana of the 1,501,934 inhabitanta of Dindjpur 
Diatrict amounted to ;£i76, la 8d. 

The table on the oppoaite page, exhibiting the denaity of the 
populadoo, with the number of villagea, houaea, etc in each police 
ciide {fhinS^ of Dinijpur Diatrict, ia reproduced vertaHm from the 
Cenaua Report of 187a. 

Population cbassifiio according to Sex and Ace.— The 
total population of Dinijpur Diatrict consiated in 187a of 1,501,904 
aoula, namely, 776,431 n^ea, and 725,493 femalea. Proportion of 
males in the total populaticm, 517 per cent ; average denaity of the 
population, 364 to the aquare mile. Classified accoidmg to leli^on 
and age, the Census gives the following results . — Hindus— under 
twelve yean of age, males 133,819, and females 109,839 ; total 
•431658 : above twelve yean of age, males 028,348, and finaales 
030409 : total 458,577. Total of Hindus of all ages, males 363,067, 
and females 340,168 ; grand total 7o*>*35i or 46*8 per cent of the 
District population ; proportion males in total Hindu popula* 
turn, 51*6 per cent Muhammadans — ^under twelve yean of age, 
mala 158,661, andfemala 100,199; total 080,860: above twelve 
yeaa, mala 250,174, and femala 060^181 ; total 510,355. Total 
of Muhammadans of all ages, mala 4*0^835, and femala 380,380 ; 
grand total 793,015, or 5 o ‘8 per cent of the District populadon ; 
proportion of mala in total Muhammadan population, 51*8 percent 
Buddhists— under twelve yean of age, mala 6a, and femala 56 ; 
total 118 ; above twelve yean, mala 89, and femala 88 ; total 177. 
Total of Buddhists of all ages, mafes 151, and femala 144; pand 

[Simfrnflf tmtim wtd mfop 37a. 
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*95 i proportion of mala in total Buddhist ptqmlatioo, 51'a 
per oent Chriatians— under twelve yean of age^ make 51, and 
femala 4a ; total 93 : above twelve yeun, makt 87, and femaka 
91 ; total 178. Total of Chiiadana of all agea, inaka 138, and 
feniala 133; grand total 371; proportion of nuda m total 
Chriatian popubtion, 50*9 per cent Other denominadona not 
aepantely defied, and conauting mainly of aboriginal tiiba and 
iacea>-under twelve yean of age, mala iioa, and femala 990; 
total 309a : above twelve years, males 3138, and femala 1678; total 
381& Total of* othen’ <rf all ages, mala 3340, and femala 3668 ; 
grand total 5908, or '4 per cent of the total District popubtion ; 
proportion of mala in total 'other* popubtion, 54*8 per cent 
Popubtion of all religions— under twelve yean of age, mala 
393,695, and femala 333,136 ; total 536,831 : above twelve years, 
niaks 483,736, and fenula 493,367 ; total 975,103. Total popular 
tion of all ages, mala 776,431, and femala 735,493 ; grand total 
1,501,934; proportion of mala in total District popubtion, 517 
percent 

The percentage»of children not exceeding twelve yean of age in 
the popubtion of different religions u letumed in the Census 
Report u follows : — Hindus— proportion of male children tg’t per 
cent, and of female children 15*6 per cent. ; proportion of children 
of both sexes 347 percent of the total Hindu popubtion. Muham- 
madans — male children ao*o, and female children 15 '4 per cent; 
proportion of children of both sexa 35*4 per cent of the total 
Muhammadan popubtion. Buddhbts — male children 31*0, and 
female children 19 V per cent ; proportion of children of both 
sexa 40 per cent of the total Buddhist population. Christians— 
male children i8‘8, and female children 15*5 per cent ; proportion 
of children of both sexes 34*3 per cent of the total Christian popu- 
btion. Other denominations not separately classified- mak 
children 18*6, and female children 16*8 per cent; proportion of 
children of both sexes 35*4 per cent of the total 'other* popubtion. 
Popubtion of all religions— male children 19*6, and female duldren 
15*5 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexa 35*1 per cent 
of the total IMstrict popubtioiL The small proportion of girb to 
boys, and the excessive proportko of femala above twelve years of 
age to mala of the sameag^b ptobably due tothe bet that nativa 
consider giik have at^ed womanhood at a much earlia age than 
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boji reach nuuibood. The propoitioa of the aexea of all a|ea, 
luinely, 5i'7i and females 48*3 per cent, is probably ooitect 
The eicesB of males over females is njdained by tte (act that there 
is an insufficiency of local labour, and during the reaping season 
(the time of the year at which the Census was taken) large bodies 
of labourers flock to Dinijpur fiom neighbouring Districts. 

lNriRiimas.~Tbe number and proportion of insanes and of 
persons afflicted with certam other infirmities in Dinijpur District 
is thus returned in the Census Report i—Insanes— males 379^ and 
ffiwaW 144; total 533, or '0348 per cent, of the District population. 
Idiots — males 31, and females 15 ; total 46, or ‘oo3r per cent of the 
populatiort Deaf and durob*—male 8 3*71 females r3r j total 
458, or *0305 per cent of the population. Blind — males 533, and 
females 364 ; total 786, or -0533 per cent of the total population. 
Lepers— males 475, and females 98; total 573, or -0383 per cent of 
the population. The total tiumber of male infirtiu amounts to 3734, 
or '3333 per cent of the total male population ; number of female 
infirms 653, or ’0899 per cent, of the total female populatiott The 
total number of infirms of both sexes is 3386, or '3588 per cent of 
the total District population. 

I omit the returns of the population according to occupation, as 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The great mass of the 
population (99‘6 per cent) consists of Hindus and Moharomadam 
with a small sprinkling of Buddhists, Christians, and aboriginal 
tribes, which make up the remaining *4 per cent of the population. 
The Hindus are somewhat fewer in point qf numbers than the 
Muhammadans, but as a body they occupy a more respemble 
social position. The larger landholders are nearly all Hindus, 
as also are the wealthy traders and merchants. A few among 
the Muhammadan population are the descendants of the original 
Musalmdn conquerors of the country, but the great bulk of them 
are descended from the low<aste Hindus, who were converted 1 ^ 
force or otherwise to the faith of Islim, and are known as Nasyd 
Muhammadans. The Census Report ethnicaUy divides the popula- 
tion as foUows:— Europeans, 81; aboriginal tribes, 443 *; •f®‘* 
Hinduized aborigines, $05,537 ; Hindu castes and people of Hindu 
origin (including native Christians), 198,730; Muhammadan^ 

793 , 31 $. Total, 1,501,934. , , 

I take the fbllowmg details from Mr, C. F. Magrath's District 
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Immigration and Emigration.— A little immigration is attracted 
to the District, but it is mostly of a temporary character. At harvest 
time a number of labourers come to Dindjpur from neighbouring 
Districts as reapers, and readily obtain 4 dnnis (6d.) a day for their 
work. Day-latourers also come from Rijmahal to the laige river- 
side marts, from January to March, to husk rice for the grain mer- 
chants. Dhingar coolies also come regularly every year to Dinijpur 

to work on the roads, or to clear jungle for the nawAnddn. They 
usually return to their homes about April or May; but many are 
willing to remain all the year round if assured of permanent good 
wages, 1.^. not less than Rs. 5 (loa.) a month. Apart from the above, 
there are no internal movements of labour. The trade centres 
remain the same, and the people who come for work resort usually 
to the same places year after ]fear. Emigration from the District 
there is none. 

Castis.— The followiiig b a list of 89 Hindu castes met with 
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in Dinijpar District unnged u &r as potaible in the enkr in 
which thcj link in local public cat can, and diowing thaw 
pdtion, etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste are 
taken fiorn Mr. C. F. Magnth's District Census Compilation for 
Dindjpur. It should be mentioned that, in additioa to the 
occupation of each caste, nearly eveiy household follows agricul- 
ture as an auxiliaiy means of sot^ence^—cultivating small plots of 
land themselves if poor, or by means of hired labour or by under- 
tenants if well off. The following eight castes rank highest:— (i) 
Brihman; members of the priesthood, hmdholdcrs, traders, and 
also employed in Government or private service. The Brfhmans 
are traditionally said to have settled m Dinfjpur in comparatively 
recent times, but are now distributed generally throughout the Dis- 
trict The principal family names among them are Mukhipfdhyf, 
Chatipidhyi, Gangipfdhyf, Bandipfdhyf, Chakrabartti, BhatU- 
cbaijyi, Haitra, Sandyfl, and Bfgchi. The Census Report of 187 a 
returned the number of Brihmans in Diitijpur District at 6169. (a) 
Kshattriya ; the second or warrior caste in the ancient Hindu social 
organizatioiL At the present day it is believed that there are no 
pure Kshattriyas in Bengal, although several castes aspire to the 
dignity. Hie caste returned as *Khatr<* in the Census Report is 
the great trading class of Northern India. Their number in Dinij- 
pur in 187a is returned at 1158. (3) Rdjput ; employed in military 
service, and as guards, policemen, and doorkeepen. They claim 
to be Kshattriyas. Number in Dindjpur District in 187a, t8i3. 
(4) Ghitwdl ; not a separate caste, but a class claiming Kshattriya- 
hood, whose profession it was in olden days to keep the toads 
and paths open and free from robbcn, in return for which service 
they received rent-free grants of land. At the present day they 
are employed in ordinary police service. Number in Dindjpur 
District in 187a, 35. (5) Baidyd ; hereditary physicians by caste 
occupation, but many of them are now engaged in other pursuits, 
and ate landholders, merchants, clerks, etc. ; 585 in number. (6) 
Kiyasth; the writer caste of Bengal, employed as Government 
servants and desks ; many are also merchanto and landholders ; 
4Sa3 in number. (7) AgarwiU and Mirwfri ; upcountry traders 
and merchant^ to belong to the Vaisya or great trading 

caste of ancient India, but which is now believed to be eatinct ; 
too in number. (8) Oswil ; also an up-country trading caste ; 14 
in number. 
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Puu Sddka Crnis.— The UXkmag thirteen lepnaeDt the pore 
Sddn GMtei, fimn wboie hende a Bitihnea Buqr lecehre nate 
or itnoooked food without injuiy to hie caite. OrigiaaUjr theee 
leqMclable Sddia cutee were only nine h nnodier, relied the 
mUM$; hot Mxne of them have qilit up into mhdhdMn% ni of 
trfdah hold eqnal «MIe odiei^ by vbtne of dMfo I j wil jl b m 
niwhheii^ have inoeeeM in foedaf tfaemidvce op wa i dh #^,.0 
loirar fi^e into a poaition of aoefol leqiectabiliqr. N^; 
biiben: 111653 in iiiimbeL Neeilf every villete oonMiaa one 
honaehold at leaat bdonging to this caste. Besides his o ccup e t ien 
as barber, the Nipit performs certain special ceremonies on occa- 
sions mariiages and other ceremonies, (to) Kimdr or Katmi- 
kir; Uackamiths; 3659 in number. On occasions of sacriSce^it is 
the Kimir who slays the odering. (it) Kumdr or KumbMMr; 
potters and makers earthenware idela The Kumfm in Dinfjpnr 
OhnietalBo weika#woBii|iir% whith » not dtaonse^aesdapn 
The reason of this probably i^diatthqr make the yeatea it he nw in e 
cjdindera with vdii^ die welis are lin^ Number in ilys, 6408. 
(is) Sadgop ; die highest of the cultivating castes. This caste is 
divided into two,-— the Sadgops proper, who are engaged solely in 
agriculture^ and the FaU G<^ who also trade in dairy prodnoe. 
Number in 187s, 0316. (13) TimbuU or Tfmli ; fd» groares s and 
sellers by caste occupation, but most of them have now taken to 
trade and money-lendings and have raised themselves to the rank 
of well-to-do shopkeepers and merchants; 13 in number. (14) Bami; 
f 4 m grower s and selleris *ho still follow their hereditary employ- 
meat; a6o6 in number. (15) Tell or Till; originally oil^naseis 
and seUeia, and not conside^ed as one of the respectable Sddra 
castes. Most of diem, however, have now abandon^ their ancient 
occupation and taken to trade, and by their wealth and numbers 
have succeeded in pushing themselves upwards in the social scale. 
Numberm Diiiijpur District in 1871, 5171. (t6) M6U; gatdoieri^ 
dower sdlera, a^ woites in pith (satf); 0184 in number. (17) 
Gandhfbanik; traders^ shopkeepers^ and dealers in qnces and drugs; 
1331 in number. (18) BtUsbanii; traders and mcrdiaats; re in 
nnadier. (19) SfnUidti; shdl-cutteis and makers of shell bmodets 
and omasaents; 179 in number, (so) Kinsdri; biasier% oopper- 
aaddiaband workers in bell^netal; 313 in number, (si) Aguif ; « 
rssp co ta b l e mixed cultivating caste; 57 in naniber. 

IimniiiMATx SuDUA CA8m.--The following eighteen form die 
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iBMnnediaieSddiacttltt; dMjrue adflwt catcwncd nor dwphed, 
tot have aome daim to wqpcdabili^. (••) Go<U; milkaien and 
cotAeada; bbobj are alao caaploicd aa domeatk aervaBta k re- 
qrr^**** tonQiea; 4alo k winber. (aj) Kaibaitta; cnkifaiota^ 
ikanBaB»aBdboad^; 38401 k mmber. (14) Giaidr; aellen 
of parched and cooked regetaUe food, anch as Mri, etc ; tela k 
noaber. (as) Hahiai ; aweetmeat-oiaken and oonfectionen; 546 
k nomben (a6) Vaiahnav; not a aeparate caste, but a sect of 
Hkdna pvofei^g the pikciplea kcalcated by Chaitanya,a rdighma 
nfonner of the sixteenth century. Althoui^ its mak doctrine is the 
lenonciation of caste and the dedaiatka of the equality of nun, 
caste prind plea ate said to be noir creeping kto the sect, and the 
of Vaiahnavs, many of whom are weU-todo men, win 
not kletmsfiy nor mix in any way with the lower claaa. The 
sect now kdades laige numben of wandering religioiia m end i cant 
who desire to lead a life free from the reatrakts imposed by the 
%y^ ^. A great many prostitutes style themaelvca Vaishnava 
The namber of this sect k Dinijpur District k 187a is returned k 
the Census Report at 16,71a (37) Goadk; priesu and rdigions 
iMtnicton of the Vaidmavs; 30 k number. (s8) SutyM', not a 
tot a of Sivaite religious mendicants who reject caste j 
187 k number, (ap) Chiad Dhopi; cultivators; a8 k number. 
(30) Hdkdr; culuvaton; 307 k number. (31) TdntI; weavers; 
is,8oo k number. (3a) Basii ; cultivators ; aio k numte. (33) 
Gdnesh; weavers; most numerous k the west of the District; 3381 
knumber. (34) Koeri; cultivators; an in number. (35) Kurml; 
cultivatan; 400 k number. (36) Sondr or Swarnd^; goldsmiths 
and Jewdlets; 6ia k number. (37) Subarndbanik ; merdianto 
ud dealers k gold and sUver; 888 k number. (38) 
SutiadhdrorCbbutdr; carpenters; 678knumber. (39) Rdjmistri; 
btidr-maaon ; i k number. 

Low Castes.— The following thirty are low castes, and ■*« 
jeqiised^-(4o) PdU; an oAhootofthe Koch tribe, and by fer^ 

mostnumerousof the Hindu castes kDindjpur District As with 

laany other tribes and castes of aboriginal descent, they daim to 
be KshaUriyas, and assert that their appellation ct PdU (Bengali, 

s*aiiw% to free) is derived from their ancestors hat^ fred from tto 

^♦1. of Pordaiitdm, the Bidhman warrior kca r na t i e n of Vhlmo, k 
hiswarnf T**— '**"**^ *B******^ ^*^**' *^^ APdU,idienaskod 
as 10 hk caste; will ptobal^ state Uiat he is a RdjbaiMf liMnlly, 
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of the royal kindred. Their diief ooeopotion it agiicultiire. Tlie 
Census Report quotes a communication from the Asastant Magis- 
tiate of Dinijpur regarding these people, as follows:— *Tbe Koch 
and Pills or Piliyis, as they are indifferently called, are a peofde 
peculiar to this part of the country, and are distinguished from all 
other Bengalis by their broad frees, flat noses, and projecting dieek- 
bones, as also by their appearance and different s^le of dress. 
They profess to be Hindus; but while they fellow the Hindu religion 
in the main, they also practise some ceremonies borrowed from 
Musalmins and others, which are apparently remiumts of an dder 
superstition. . . . The Pills are su^vided into three classes^ — 
the Sidhu, Bibu, and Deal Pills. The Bibu or Byabahirl Pills, as 
they are also called, eat pigs and fowls and drink spirits ; the Desi 
PiUs eat shell-fish. Both the Sidhu and Bibu Pills use cows in 
ploughing. The Sidhu Pills for the most part follow the tenets of 
Chaitanya, the Vishnuvite reformer of the sixteenth century. The 
Koch are the palanquin-bearers of the District, and seem to be 
about on an equaliQr with the Pills in respect of caste. They drink 
spirits and eat fowls. No Biihman will take water from either a 
Pill or a Koch.' The Kochs, Pills, and Rijbansls may be taken 
as one and the same people; and indeed, in the Census, the two 
htter are given as offshoots of the former. The District Census 
Report of 1873 returns the number of these people as follow : — 
Koch, 30,605; Pill, 336,973 ; and Rijbansl, 86,353. (41) Jogl; 
weavers; 7741 in number. (43) Kapill; cotton spinners and 
weavers ; 86 in number. (43) Dhuniyi ; weavers ; 6r in number. 
(44) Kilu ; oil-pressers and sellers ; 3684 in number. (45) Surl or 
Sunrl ; wine sellers and distillers by caste occupation ; but many of 
them have now abandoned their hereditary employment, and have 
taken to rice-dealing and to general trade ; 6685 in number. (46) 
Dhinuk; domestic servants, cultivators, and labourers; 334 in 
number. (47) Kihir ; an up<x>untry caste from Behar, prind^y 
employed as palanquin-bearers and as domestic servants; 758 in 
number. (48) DhoM; washermen; 3177 in number. (49)Behiri; 
palanquin-beam and domestic servants ; 5776 in number. (50) 
Liherl; lac-woAers; 88 in number. (53) Beldar; labourers; 348 
in number. (5a) Chuniri; lime-burners ; aot m number. (53) 
Madyal ; cultivator and labourer, prindi^ly employed in digging 
and ear^wofk ; t in number. (54) KamUrl ; sellm of fish and 
vegetables; 65 in nundrer. (55) Khyen; labourers and domestic 
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•ervantt; 1714 m nninbcr. (56) Qiandil; oallhraton^ 6tbcniMii, 
and labooien; 737 < number. (57) Beid; maMnakm and 
musicians j doo in number. (58) Jilid; 6shennen and boatmen; 
1^396 m number. (39) Mild; fishermen and boatmen ; 675 in 
number. (60) Mdnjhi ; not a separate caste, but a class of men who 
act as boat-steerera ; 538 in number. (6t) Gonrhi ; fishermen who 
hunt with the harpoon ; 37 in number. (63) Pod; fishermen and 
boatmen ; 34 in number. (63) Tior ; fishermen and Ixiatmen ; 
17,364 in number. (64) Patnf ; ferrymen; rpod in number. (65) 
Muriydrf ; fishermen and boatmen ; 38 in number. (66) Surdhiyd ; 
fishermen and boatmen; rsfi in number. (67) Machhud; fisher- 
men ; 179 in number. (68) Bathud ; fishermen and boatmen ; 
r3 in number. (69) Mirdsi ; musicians and wandering beggan ; 19 
in number. 

Sbui-Aboricinal Castes.— 'T he following are all semi-aboriginal 
castes, or rather aboriginal tribes which have crept within the pale 
of Hind uism. They are utterly despised by all Hindus of higher 
social rank rtian tliemselves !-^7o) Bdgdi ; cultivators, labourers, 
and fishermen ; rsa in number. (71) Bdhelid ; labourers and culti- 
vators; 44 in number. (73) Bauri; labourers and cultivators, and 
also sellers of sweetmeats ; 384 in number. The Collector sUtes that 
the Bauris of Dindjpur hold a posidon superior to that of the semi- 
aboriginal Baurfs of Chhotd Ndgpur, and he doubts whether they 
are the same people. (73) Bund; labourers; 3r39 in number, (74) 
Bind; labourers; ri7 in number. (75) Chdin ; labourers and culti- 
vators ; 337 in number. (76) Chdmdr and Much! ; two distinct castes 
following the same occupation, that of skinners, leather'dealeis, and 
shoemakers, but return^ as one in the Census Report; 3119 in 
number. (77) Kuril ; leather-dealers, etc ; returned in the Census 
as an offshoot of the Chdmdr caste ; 900 in number. (78) Dom ; 
mat-makers, fishermen, and village watchmen; 3343 in number. 
(79) Tiui ; returned m the Census as an offshoot of the Dom caste ; 
66 in number. (80) Dosddh ; labourers, fishermen, and mat-makers; 
948 in number. (81) Pdsi; toddy-iellers; 94 in number, (8a) 
Mdhill; labourers; 3 in number. (83) Mdl; snake-charmers; 1446 
in number. (84) Muadhar; labourers; ir4 in number. (85) 
Kaiangd ; labourers ; 353 in number. (86) Bediyd ; a wandering, 
gipsy-like tribe, half-Hindus half-Mu h a mm ada n s, who live by the sale 
of petty trinkets, drum-beating, catdogelding; juggling, and fatune- 
teiKiig , and also by theft when oppottani^ offers ; the women are 
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freqacBtlf emploTed at midwives. The Census letums the number 
of Bediy^ in D^jpur at 1704. Several small villages of Bedijds 
are situated in the south of the Dutrict ; but at the time of die 
Ndonaid &ir they throng togedier in gangs as professional thieve^ 
and are about the worst daas met with at the gathering. (87) 
lUrf ; swineherds and sweepers; 35,385 m number. (88) Mibtdr; 
sweqiers; 1336 in number. (89) BhnimiU ; sweepers ; returned in 
the Census aa an oflbhoot of the Mihtdr caste ; 79a in number. 

Aboriginal TRiBBS.>-The Census Report returns the following 
eight as aboriginal tribes ; many of their members, however, have 
now embraced some form of Hinduism (1) Kd ; ti6 in number, 
(a) Santil; 1039 in number. (3) Dhingar; 8907 in number. (4) 
Nat; so in number. (5) Bakko; ao in number. (6) Telen^; 
94 in number. (7) Pahiriyd; no in number. (8) Bhar; 185 in 
number. 

Riuoiovs Division or the People.— The great bulk of the 
population are Muhammadans and Hindus, the remainder con- 
sisting of a very few Brdhma Samij followers, Jains, Buddhists, 
Christians, and a handful of aboriginal tribes still professing their 
primitive forms of foith. The Census Report of 187a returns the 
iwpulation of the different religions as under : — Muhammadans — 
males 4i^S3Sf *nd females 388,380 ; total 793,815, or 53*8 per 
cent of the District population. Proportion of males in total 
Mnaalmins, 51-8 per cent The mass of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion are the descendants of converts from Hinduism. The religion 
of Isidm has now ceased to make any further progress in the Dis- 
trict Wahibis and FartUsis are known to exist among the Muham- 
madan population, but the Collector reports that they are not actively 
fanatical. The Hindus (as loosely grouped together for religious 
purposes) consist of 368,067 males, and 340,168 females ; total 
708,835, or 46*8 per cent of the District population. Proportion 
of males in total Hindus, 51*6 per cent Most of the wealthy 
traders and the principal landholdeis are Hindus ; and as a rule, 
the Collector is of opinion that throughout the agricultural popula- 
tion the Hindus occupy a somewhat higher social position than the 
Muhammadans. The memben of the BtfUima Samij, or reformed 
theistic sect of Hmdus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hmdu population ; but the Collector in 1870 reported that 
they numbered about 35. At that time die Samij had only been in 
existence for three or four yearn Itt memben did not bdong to 
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Dinijpur, but came mostly from Dacca and the eastern Districts, 
and were employed in the Educational Department, or in the upper 
subordinate ranks of the |X)Hce. The Jains arc represented by 
about a dozen banking families in the station of Dindjpur, together 
with their servants and retainers. The Huddhist community con- 
sists of 15 1 males and 144 females : total 205. They arc only met 
with in the Porshd police cirrie {//uimi). In 1870 there were three 
small communities of native c:hristians in Din.ijpur District. Two 
were located in the vilbgcs of S^idd Mahal an<l Habiirhdt on the 
I'dngan river, the members belonging to the lower class of agricul- 
turists. The third was at Dindjpur town, and comprised among its 
members one wealthy family and several domestic servants in com- 
fortable circumstances. In 1S72 the Census Report returned the 
Christian population of Dinajpur as follows —Males 138, and 
females 133; total 271. Deduriing 21 as the number of Euro|)cans, 
there remains abalanrc of 250 as representing the n.ttive Christian 
population of Dindj[)ur. The remainder of the population arc not 
separately classified in the C'ensus Report ac lording to religion, but 
are returned under one heading as ‘ others.’ 'I'hey consist almost 
entirely of immigrant hill tribes and races who still adhere to ihcir 
primitive aboriginal faiths. 'I'he District Census Report returned 
their numbers in 1872 as follow : — Males 3240, and females 2668, 
total 5908, or ‘4 per cent, of the Distru i population. Proj^orlion of 
males in total ‘other’ p()|)ulation, 548 per cent 

DlSfRIUUnON OK TIO Pn>IM t IMO ToW\ V\I> ('f)i;.NIKY. — 
Dindjpur is a purely agriuiltural Di'^lnct ; and iu» tendency is |)er 
leptiblcon the part of the people to c olled themselves together 
into towns. Indeed, the CenMi*. Report of 1872 returns only a 
single town as containing upwards of five thousand souls, namely, 
Dinajpur, the Hcadcjuartcrs of the District; jiopulalion, 13,042 
The smaller towns or large villages are of importanc e only as marls 
or outlets for the agricultural produce of the District. 'I'hey are 
almost invariably situated on the river banks, and consist of a 
number of w'arehouses, nearly all < onstruclcd of bamboo and mal- 
ting, in which the country produce, collected from the village 
markets of the interior, and conveved to the rivers in bullock-carls 
or on pack oxen, is stored previou*! to being exported by water. 
The imiK)rtancc of a town depends ujion the number of 
or warehouses it contains. The rnerrhanis or warehouse-keefwr'* 
arc generally persons belonging to neighbouring Districts, such as 
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Maldah, Rijshihf, Murshiddbid, and Pibnl A list of the principal 
of these river-side trading towns' is given on a previous page of 
this Statistical Account. 

The District Census Compilation thus classifies the villages and 
towns: — ^There are 4927 small villages containing less than two 
hundred inhabitants ; 1585 with from two hundred to five hundred ; 
418 with from five hundred to a thousand; 135 small towns with 
from one thousand to two thousand; 35 towns with from two 
thousand to three thousand ; 6 with from three thousand to four 
thousand ; x with from four thousand to five thousand ; and i with 
from ten thousand to fifteen thousand inhabitants: total, 7108 
villages. 

Dinajpur, the principal town and Administrative Headquarters 
of the District, is situated on the east bank of the Pumabhibd, just 
below the point of its confluence with the Dhipi river, in 25® 
38' o*' north latitude and 88® 40' 46^* east longitude. This town 
seems to have declined in importance of late years. In 1808 it 
was estimated to contain 5000 houses; but the Census of 1872 
showed only 3031 houses. The details of the population of the 
town are as follow: — Muhammadans — males 3728, and females 
3288; total, 7016. Hindus — males 3861, and females 1986; 
total 5847. Christians — males 47, and females 52 ; total 99. 
‘Others* — males 64, and females 16; total 80. Total of all 
denominations — males 7700, and females 5342 ; grand total 13,042. 
The great disparity in the proportion of the sexes in the town 
population arises from the fact that many of the shopkeepers 
and traders have houses in the country, where they leave their 
wives and children. Dindjpur is the only municipality in the 
District In 1869-70 the municipal income amounted to ^^885, 
and the expenditure to the same amount For 1871 the gross 
municipal revenue of the town is returned at 4s. od., and 

the expenditure at ;^758, los. od. ; average rate of municipal 
tixation, 7 dnnds and 8 or ii^d. per head of the population. 
The municipality supports a police force, which in 1872 consisted 
of 2 native pfficers and 40 constables, maintained at a total cost 
of 6 s. od. The remainder of the municipal income is ex- 
pended chiefly on conservancy purposes. 

Village Officials. — ^The only representatives of the ancient 
indigenous village corporations at present existing in Dindjpur 
District appear to be the patwiri or village accountant, and the 
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manial or village head-man, but their powers and duties have 
become greatly circumscribed under a more regular system of 
administration. They still retain, however, considerable viulity, and 
have much influence among the villagers. The extent to which 
the coK>peration of these officials simplified the talcing of the 
Census in Dinijpur has been described on a previous page. The 
following paragraphs regarding the position and duties of patwirh 
and tnandals in this District are taken almost verbatim from a report 
of the Collector, embodied in a volume of Papers regarding the Vil^ 
lage Indigenous Ageticy employed in taking the Bengal Census of 187a. 

‘ The management of saminddris in the interior is much in the 
hands of these officials ; and without their co-operation a taminddr 
finds a difficulty in collecting his rent These officers form a remnant 
of the system for the collection of the revenue and internal manage- 
ment of the country, which existed prior to the accession of the 
English to the government. At the present day, their duties have 
become merged and lost in newer forms of administration; their 
powers have decayed, and their influence has diminished. Under 
Muhammadan rule, the patwdri occupied an important position 
among the subordinate agents employed by Government for col- 
lecting the land rent. The patwdri was the village accountant, to 
whom, on the one hand, the cultivators looked for the proper record 
of their pa)rments in satisfaction of the zaminddr^s demand, and, on 
the other hand, the zaminddr looked for the proper realization of 
his dues. The mandal or head-man had also an interest in pro- 
moting and extending cultivation. Both these classes of persons 
were paid in former times either by fixed money salaries, or by 
being allowed to hold their lands at a reduced rental, — the former 
method being the usual custom in this District. The patwdris had 
power and authority only as civil officers ; the mandats exercised 
criminal powers as well : they fined persons for petty thefts and 
other minor offences, and generally settled the disputes of the 
community over which they presided. In Dinijpur District, where 
there is still plenty of waste land available for cultivation, and 
where the powers of the sdminddrs have not become so centralized 
as elsewjiere, traces of the old system still exist. 

' At the present day, the patwdris are appointed by the zamlnddrs^ 
and their duties are to keep the accounts, each of his own village. 
The patwdri is not always a resident of the village ; but it fre- 
quently happens that the same person is patwdri as well as mandal. 
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The paiwdH is generally paid by a percentage on the collections ; 
and being now simply the tanAnddt^s agent, he exercises no 
authority except what he derives from virtue of that office. The 
villagers have no voice in his election. But the mandai^ who is to 
be found in every village, large or small, is the representative of a 
particular community, and also a resident in the village of which 
he is the representative. He is appointed by the villagers, subject 
to the confirmation of the zamlnddr^ who, however, rarely refuses to 
confirm a person chosen by the popular voice. The appointment is 
neither hereditary nor permanent, the villagers having the right to 
nominate another person to the office, if not satisfied with the conduct 
of the existing incumbent The martial is remunerated by a small 
yearly money payment from the zamlrtidr, and has also the privilege 
of holding his land at a fixed rent, and exempt from the payment 
of any cess to the zamlnddr. In return for this, it is his duty to 
assist the palwdri in collecting the rent, to encourage the villagers 
to bring waste lands into cultivation, and to g^ve information to 
the police of any crimes or suspicious deaths in the village. The 
villagers are not bound to pay him anything ; but, as a token of 
respect for his position, they often make him small presents of 
money or produce. Disputes regarding land are referred to the 
mandal^ who decides the matter himself ; but in all other cases he 
generally calls in the aid of a panchAyat or arbitration court, com- 
posed of those villagers who bear, in the general estimation of the 
community, the highest character for respectability and trustworthi- 
ness. The -cases usually brought before this tribunal are those 
relating to caste disputes, or involving matters of family honour. 
When the case has been heard and decided in the presence of the 
assembled villagers, if either party is fined, the mania/ realizes 
the amount, and expends it in providing a feast for the principal 
villagers. With respect to Dindjpur, it is the opinion of the Col- 
lector that the authority which the manda/s and the village pan- 
chdyaU exercise has kept the criminal courts free from a multitude 
of petty cases which encumber the courts of other Districts ; and 
he trusts that it may be long before the powers of these officials 
are curtailed. In his belief, a panchdyat is more likely to become 
acquainted with the real facts of a case, and to do substantial 
justice, than any criminal court.’ 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings.— Numerous annual fairs 
and religious gatherings are held in Dindjpur, of which the follow- 
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ing are the most important : — (1) The Nekmard iair takes its 
from a Muhammadan pir or saint who is buried there, and 
whose tomb is frequented by large numbers of pilgrims. The iair 
is held in the vill^e of Bhawinipur, papgand Silbiri, about six 
miles north of Rinisankiil police station, and one mile west of the 
river Kulik. The tomb of the saint is in a mat hut in the centre of 
a mango grove. The fair is opened on the first day of the Bengali 
year, corresponding to the roth or irth April. It lasts for six or 
seven days, and is frequented by about a hundred thousand persons 
from all parts of the country. It is principally a cattle fair, but all 
varieties of articles are brought there for sale. Major Sherwill, the 
Revenue Surveyor, gives the following description of the business 
carried on : — ‘ Oxen come principally from Pumiah and surrounding 
Districts, and are bought up by agents from Maimansinh, Sylhct, 
and other places. Ponies, mostly from the Bhutin hills, are brought 
down by the BhutUs. The horses are Cabuls, or country-bred animals 
from Airah and the neighbouring Districts of Behar. Elephants are 
brought from the Ddrjfling tardi and from Assam, and arc purchased 
by rich zamlnddrs. A few camels also arrive, laden with goods from 
the north-west ; after the packs have been disposed of, the^nillials 
are generally sold to wealthy Muhammadans, who eat tnem on 
occasions of great feasting. People from all parts of Northern 
India frequent the fair. Mughuls and Afghdns bring dried froits, 
embroidered saddlery, daggers, swords, looking-glasses, etc. Sikhs 
may be seen manufacturing combs out of ivory and sandal-wood. 
The hill tribes bring down blankets, woollen cloths, walnuts, 
musk, ponies, and yak tails. The Nepdlis sell kukris (heavy 
bill-hooks, the national weapon of the Gurkhis) and fkiretd leaf. 
Quantities of real and imitetion coral beads arc exposed for sale by 
the bankers of Dinijpur. Besides the above, there are English 
piece goods, brass pots of all sorts and sizes, hookahs, etc. A 
limited supply of grain is also offered for sale, but probably not 
more than is required for actual consumption.’ (2) The Alawar- 
khiwi fair is held at the vilUnge of the same name, in fatjsand 
Sdlbirf, on the occasion of a Hindu religious festival called Rds- 
puoiimd, in the month of Kartik (Octobcr-Novcmbcr) of each year. 
The fair continues for eight days, and is frequented by about forty 
thousand persons. (3) The Dhaldighi fair is held at the vilUge of 
the same name, near the police station of Gangdrdmpur. It com- 
mences on the rst day of Phdigun, and continues for eight days. 
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(corresponding to the latter half of February) ; attendance about 
twen^ thousand. (4) The Sonttipur fair commences on die 13th 
Baisfth, and also lasts for eight days (corresponding to the last 
week of April) ; attendance about twenty thousand. 

Material Condition or the People.— Almost the whole popu- 
lation live by agriculture; and even among the shopkeepers and 
artisan classes, nearly every household supplement their ordinary 
means of livelihood by cultivating a small patch of land, either by 
their own hands, or, if sufficiently well off, through others, who 
receive a share of the crop in return for their labour. Generally 
speaking, a cultivator's entire holding is under rice, with the excep- 
tion of a small patch around the homestead, on which he raises 
crops of vegetables. The material condition of the people of 
Dinijpur District is said to be, as a rule, superior to that of the 
peasantry of the more advanced Districts of the Gangetic delta. The 
people here are much more simple in their mode of living than those 
in the Districts to the south. As a rule, every husbandman {ehdsd) 
has two wives, and many of them three or four. The husband does 
all the work of cultivation, while the wives stay at home and weave 
cloiiin^and sackcloth, the surplus of which, after providing for home 
consuRiption, is disposed of at the nearest hdt or market. 

Dwellings.— The dwelling-houses of cultivators are generally 
built of straw and matting, as in the southern Districts. But in 
the khidr tracts (stiff clay lands) mud huts are very common, 
which are rarely met with in the Gangetic Districts. The frame- 
work of these huts is of bamboo or timber, the walls being com- 
posed of khidr, a peculiarly tenacious description of clay, which 
dries to a hardness about half that of an ordinaiy brick. The 
dwellings of a well-to-do shopkeeper and of an average husbandman 
are of the same description, and about the same size. The dwelling 
for a family of either of these classes generally consists of four 
apartments, namely, a principal sleep\ng-room isrUa gha$), a cook- 
ing-room (fdker ghar)t a bam or storehouse {gold g^ar), and a 
sitting-room {JUdiiMd). The first-named room is furnished with a 
bamboo bedstead, and a large chest for clothing, household utensils, 
jewellery, etc., the lid of which also serves as a sleeping-phuy at 
night. The house of the village manM or head-man is, as might 
be expected, usually by far the best house in the village. Sc^ 
maiid^ houses, indeed, are built of brick, and boast the addition of 
a tank, plantain and vegetable gardens, etc. 
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Clothing.— Of late yean there has been a considerable influx of 
higher-caste natives from other Districts, who came here in the 
service of the Mamlnddrs or for mercantile purposes, and have 
settled down. With the exception of these, and a few penons 
living in Dinijpur town and at the large river-side produce depots, 
the dress of all classes in Dindjpur District is the same. At home, 
the clothing of a man consists simply of a a small waisKloth, 
barely sufficient for purposes of decency ; when abroad, he wean a 
JAu/l or cotton girdle, falling over the thighs, and a ^dmcAJ or small 
cotton shawl, worn over the shoulden. Formerly the ordinary dreu 
of a woman was ayh/J, and a piece of sackcloth. The Jbfd is a piece 
of coarse country-made cloth, about a yard and threoquaiten in 
length by about a yard in breadth. It is worn wound round the 
body under the arms and across the bosom, and descends to the 
knee, leaving the head, arms, and feet bare. The practice of wear- 
ing the khdnri^ a cloth fastened round the waist, and the end thrown 
over the head and upper part of the body, as worn by the women 
of the southern Districts, is gaining ground among Muhammadan 
females, but very slowly. 

Food.— The ordinary articles of food eaten by all classes are the 
same, with the exception that a well-to-do shopkeeper or prosperous 
cultivator has a greater variety at a single meal than a |)oor peasant 
or labourer. The staple article of food, of course, is rice. This is 
eaten with fish, milk, curds, pulse (</<//), potatoes, kumrd or pumpkin, 
kadhu or bottle gourd, onions, and other vegetables. The leaves 
of the jute plant are also commonly used as a vegetable. The fol- 
lowing is an estimate of the monthly living expenses of a middling- 
sized household of the well-to-do shopkeeper class, consisting of a 
man, two wives, and four children ; — Rice, 3 maunds (2 J hundred- 
weights), value Rs. 4. 8. o or 9s. ; ddl or pulse, 15 ser {30 lbs.), Rs. 
I. 4. o or 2s. fid. ; sugar, 2 ser (4 lbs.), 3 dnnds or 4^cL ; vegetables 
and chilies, R. 1 or 2s.; fish, R. 1 or 2s.; oil, R. i or 2a.; salt, 8 
dnnis or is. ; feed of milch cow, 8 dnnds or is. ; clothing, R. 1 or as. : 
total, Rs. 10. 15. o or £1^ is. lo^d. per month. The same-sized 
family of an ordinarily prosperous husbandman would require all the 
articles mentioned above ; which, however, would cost but little in 
actiud money. Rice, pulses, mustard-seed for oil, sugar-cane, and 
vegetables, he cultivates in his own fields ; the fish he requires is 
caught by himself or his family in a neighbouring marsh or tank ; his 
cattle graze on his own land, and cost him nothing for food ; and 
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nearly all the clothing required by the femily is woven by the 
women of his household. 

Agricultural.— The great crop of Dindjpur District is rice. The 
Collector reports that the following twenty-four varieties are sown 
in marshy land in June or July, afterwards transplanted, and finally 
reaped in November or December. They constitute the great dman 
or winter rice harvest of the year (i) Indra sdil; (2) kdti sdil; (3) 
thandanthur; (4) sindur katud ; (5) chimdumbar; (6) surjydujdl; 
(7) kdnak Chur; (8) salind; (9) baghan bichi; (10) ulkdbar; (n) 
sddd salind; (12) katarbhog; (13) karam; (14) ddud kltdnl; (15) 
bdnjkul; (16) kdlddhdni; (17) kdlSnind; (18) bund; (19) chingd; 
{to) gttjal suryd; (21) kandi bansl; (22) malsird; (23) bet; and 
(84) kdsdr. pe two last-named varieties may be cither transplanted 
or not ; but if not transplanted, they must be sown on land suffi- 
ciently moist to have water at their roots during the whole of 
the rainy season. The following eight varieties comprise the dus or 
autumn rice crop. They are sown broadcast in May on lands which 
are dry at the time of sowing, but which must be moist when the 
plant gets into ear and during the time when the grain is being 
formed. The crop is reaped in August or September : — (i) Abar 
sdil; (2) bardsani; (3) dunl; {4) jamd; (5) dudhkalam; (6) ninid; 
(7) chhotd sanl; (8) dus. Boro or spring rice is sown in February 
Md reaped in May. No improvement seems to have taken place 
in the quality of the rice grown in Dindjpur; but the Collector 
reports that a great deal of marsh land, formerly waste, has been 
brought under rice cultivation within the last twenty-five years. 
The soil appears to have decreased in productive power by over 
cropping ; and it is said that the land now produces less by one-fifth 
than what it did twenty-five years ago. The following are the 
principal preparations of rice, and their current price as reported 
to me by the Collector in \Zio-.—BhAt; boiled rice; not sold. 
Muri ; paddy, first soaked, then husked, and afterwards parched ; 
sold at from to 2 dnnds a xcr, or from 1 Jd. to i^d. per lb. Khdi; 
paddy parched and fried in hot sand till the grains swell and burst 
their husks ; sold at from i to dnnds a ser, or from Jd. to r^. 
per lb. Chira; paddy boiled, then fried in the husk, and after- 
wards husked ; sold at from i to dnnds a ser, or from jd. to id. 
I^r lb. Paehwdi; rice beer; sold at from i to dnnds a ser 
liquid measure, or about ad. a quart bottle. 

Other Cereal Crops.— Oats {j<si) and barley (jab) are cul- 
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tivated only to a very small extent, the soil not being suiuble for 
their production; sown in October or November, and reaped in 
March or April; not transplanted. Maize or Indian corn (bhuttd 
or makhai ) ; sown in moist but not too wet land in April, and cut 
in July or August; not transplanted. Aui#//, a species of millet, is 
sown on moist but not marshy land in March or April, and cut in 
June or July ; not transplanted. 

Oil-seeds. — Rape-seed (sarisha ) ; sown on dry land in August 
or September, and cut in January or February. Mustard-seed (rui) ; 
sown on dry land in August or September, and cut in January or 
February. Til seed ; sown in moist but not marshy land in July 
or August, and cut in November. 

Green Crops. — Thikrl kalAi ; sown in moist but not too wet 
land in August, and cut in November. Mu^ ; sown on moist but 
not marshy land in August, and cut in November. Peas {malar ) ; 
sown in moist land in September, and gathered in March. KhaAri 
and gram {pttt) \ grown in the same description of soil, and sown 
and gathered at the same season as |)eas. (irani is only cultivated 
in the western portion of the District. Musuri ; sown in dry land 
in August, and cut in April. Arhar; sown in dry land in May or 
June, and cut in February or March. Kora ; sown on dry land in 
August, and cut in March. 

Fibres. — ^J ute {koshta pAt)\ sown in moist land in May or June, 
and cut in September. China or rhea grass (kankhurA) \ sown on 
dry, shady, and well-manured land. Cultivated in small (tuantitics 
only by fishermen, who use it for making nets. Cotton. — *The 
cultivation of cotton in Dindjpur,’ states the Revenue Surveyor, * is 
almost extinct. In former years it was grown to some extent, when 
the Government had an agency at Dam-damd, in par^anA Khangor, 
for the purchase of cotton piece-goods. I'he cultivation might be 
extended ; but Dinijpur can never become a large cotton-producing 
District, owing to the nature of the soil.’ 

Sugar-cane {ikshu ) ; sown in dry land in April or May. The 
cane which is reserved for eating is cut when young and tender, in 
December, while that intended for sugar-making is not cut till the 
following February or March. Sugarcane cultivation appears to 
have declined in Dindjpur District ; and on this subject I extract 
the following remarks from the Revenue Sun*cyor*s Report ‘ In 
former years the cultivation of the sugar-cane was carried to a much 
greater extent than it is now in Dindjpur. Various reasons are 
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assigned for its decline. Amongst others, it is asserted that the 
land has become less favourable to its growth since the waters of 
the old Tistd have left this part of the country. However this may 
be, the deterioration of the cane is unquestionable. Mr. G. R. 
Payter has kindly furnished me with the following account of the 
introduction of the Otaheitean and Bourbon canes into the southern 
portion of the District, and their subsequent decay: — **The late 
Mr. J. W. Payter introduced the Otaheitean and Bourbon varieties 
of cane into the Saguni estates about the year 1840. At first the 
people were unwilling to accept them, on account of the novelty. 
Some of the wisest, however, tried the cultivation, and when its 
superiority in yield and quality became known, it was eagerly 
sought after. The yield per bighd was fully double that of the 
indigenous plant, and the gur made from it was so superior in 
quality as to command an enhanced price in the market. In short, 
those who cultivated it in any quantity became comparatively rich.. 
The species introduced consisted of several varieties of the white 
and purple Bourbon cane ; but in the course of a few years it all 
became of a uniform purple colour, caused, I suppose, by some 
peculiarity of soil. In the season 1857-58 the cane manifested 
symptoms of decay, and ultimately it all rotted in the fields. Since 
1858 it has entirely disappeared, so that at the present time (1861) 
not a single cane of these varieties is to be found ; and the people 
have reverted to the cultivation of the native cane, which, though 
of a fair kind, is not to be compared to the Bourbon. The failure 
has been a source of much regret and pecuniary loss to the culti- 
vators. I am unable to suggest any reason for its decay, which in 
this District and in Rangpur has become complete. In the latter 
District, the Bourbon cane was also much grown. The disease first 
showed itself in Rangpur two or three years previous to its appear- 
ance in Dinijpur ; in (act, the progress of the disease was from north 
to south, the cane in pargand Gilibari dying off the year previous 
to the disease manifesting itself in Saguni, fifteen or twenty miles 
farther south. It may have been worn out by high cultivation, or 
the soil and climate combined may have caused it to deteriorate and 
decay.'* The land selected for the cultivation of sugar-cane is always 
raised above the level of inundation, either naturally, or by excavating 
ditches all round it, and using the excavated earth for this purpose. 
The cane is planted in straight furrows. The juice is extracted in 
a circular mill, working on the principle of a pestle and mortar. 
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One mill is often owned by several different parties, who may have 
cultivated the cane in the same or adjoining villages, and who club 
together, share the expenses,, and assist with men and bullocks in 
the operations of pressing the cane and boiling the juice, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of cane grown by each party.' 

Betel Leaf {/ dn ); sown from cuttings in moist land about 
May, the leaves being fit for plucking when the plant is a year old. 
Regarding this crop the Revenue Surveyor states : * The cultiva- 
tion of /d/I in Dindjpur District is a little in excess of the local 
wants ; the surplus is principally sold in the town of Dindjpur. The 
average size of a pdn boroj or garden is about eighteen or 

nine-tenths of a highA; but the dimensions vary considerably. A 
borojy generally speaking, consists of an oblong enclosure of bamboo 
framework covered with reeds and grass, and roofed over with the 
same materials, sufficiently high as to admit a man standing. The 
plants are neatly arranged in parallel rows about two feet apart, and 
are made to trail over an upright framework of split bamboos and 
reeds. The soil best adapted to the growth of the pdn is of a stiff 
yellow kind. The ground requires to be manured annually with 
oil-cake. There are fifty-two pickings every year, or one a week ; 
a certain number of rows arc picked daily, by which a continual 
supply of fresh leaves is kept up. The annual expense of maintain- 
ing a pdn garden of the above size, exclusive of the labour performed 
by the proprietor and the members of his family, is from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30 (Ai2 to ^3). The average price of 100 leaves at the village 
market is one dnnd (i^d.) in the rainy months, and from two to 
four dnnds (3d. to fid.) at other seasons of the year. 

Tobacco is cultivated in all parts of the District in sufficient 
quantities to meet the local demand. It is mostly grown in small 
patches of rich, highly-manured land on the low banks of rivers, 
or in the immediate vicinity of the village, being sown in July, 
transplanted in November, and the leaves plucked in April. The 
Revenue Surveyor returns the expense of cultivation at about Rs. 5 
or Rs. 5. 8. o a bighdy or from los. od. to i3S.od. an acre. 
The produce of an average crop is about five maunds of leaf per 
bighd^ or eleven hundredweights per acre, the dried leaf being worth 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 per maund^ or from los. iid to 19s. id. per 
hundredweight The leaf is retailed in all the village markets for 
about 2^ or 3 dnnds a jrr, or from ijd. to ajd. per lb. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Potato {,dhi)\ sown in dry lands in 
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September, and dug up in March. Sweet potato {sakarkand 
dlu)i sown in diy lands in September, and dug up in March. 
Capsicum {lankd marick); sown in dry lands in September; trans- 
planted and gathered in March or April. Onion (piydj); two 
varieties are grown, — one, which is transplanted, is sown in March 
or April, and gathered in June or July; the other, which is not 
transplanted, is sown in September or October, and gathered in 
February or March. Both varieties are grown on dry lands. Garlic 
(rasun) ; sown in dry lands in September or October, and gathered 
in February or March. Ginger \adS) ; sown in dry lands in Sep- 
tember or October, and gathered in March or April. Turmeric 
(haldl) ; sown in dry lands in September or October, and gathered 
in March or April. 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc. — ^The present area of Dinijpur 
District, after recent transfers, is returned by the Boundary Commis- 
sioner at 4095*14 square miles, or 2,620,889 acres. In 1870 the 
Collector estimated that 2,032,287 acres were actually under cultiva- 
tion, namely, 1,016,148 acres under rice, 201,801 acres under jute, 
and 841,338 acres under other crops. A good average yield from 
land paying a rent of Rs. i. 8. o per bighd^ or 95. an acre, is stated by 
the Collector to be from 8 to 10 maunds of paddy per bighd^ valued 
at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7, equal to from 17} to 22 hundredweights per 
acre, worth from 10s. od. tO;;^2, 2s. od. Exceptionally good 
land, which pays as high as Rs. 3 per bighd^ or 18s. an acre, should 
yield 16 or 17 maunds of paddy per bigkd^ worth from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12, equal to from 35 to 37 hundredweights per acre, worth 
from;^3 to^3, las, od, an acre. Upon some lands a second crop 
of pulses or oil-seeds is grown, the average value of the produce 
being from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per bighd^ or from los. od. to £2^ 
2S. od. per acre. Khidr land, which is let at rents varying from 
2 dnnds to Rs. 2 per big/id^ or from 9d. to 12s. an acre, produces 
only one rice crop in the year ; but fall land, renting at from R. x 
to Rs. 3. 8. o per bighd^ or from 6s. to £1^ is. od. per acre, produces 
the dus or autumn rice, together with a cold-weather crop of pulses 
or oil-seeds. It is impossible to estimate the value of these cold- 
weather crops, owing to their variety and different prices. Perhaps 
an average of Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 a bigkd (£1^ los. od. to £2^ 2s. od. an 
acre) might be accepted as the fair value of their out-turn. The Col- 
lector considers that a good return from land yielding both crops, and 
paying a rental of Rs. i. 8. o a bigM^ or 9s. an acre, would be 9^ 
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to 12 maunds of produce per bighd^ of the value of from Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 13, equal to from 20 to 26 hundredweights per acrct of the value of 
from £2, 14s, od. to £z, iSs. od. ; and from land at Rs, 3 per bi^hd, 
or 1 8s. an acre, 18 to 20 maunds of produce per bi;^hd^ valu^ at from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 19, equal to from 39 to 44 hundredweights per acre, 
valued at from £^^ los. od. to ^^5, 14s. od. These estimates 
are based upon the standard bighd of 14,400 square feet. 

Position of the Cultivators.— A farm of five ‘ ploughs,’ or 
about twenty-five acres in extent, is considered a large holding for 
a peasant ; but some of them cultivate as much as twelve ' ploughs,' 
or sixty acres. Three ‘ ploughs,’ or fifteen acres, is considered a 
comfortable holding; and indeed a cultivator could maintain a 
small family from a single * plough ’ or five acres of lanil, although 
he would not be so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper. 
As a class, the husbandmen are generally in debt. The land is 
chiefly held by tenants-at-will ; the proportion of cultivators with 
occupancy rights in the soil does not, in the opinion of the Col- 
lector, exceed one in every five of the general body of cultivators. 
There are very few husbandmen, indeed, who hold their lands under 
a right of occupancy, and who are at the same time exempt from 
enhancement of rent. No class of small proprietors exists in DinJj- 
pur District who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands 
themselves, without either a samhidJr or superior landlord of any 
sort above them, or a sub-tenant or labourer of any sort below 
them. 

Domf^tic Animals.-— Buffaloes and oxen are the only animals 
made use of in agriculture^ The animals reared or kept for pur- 
poses of trade or as food arc ponies, oxen, sheep, goals, pigs, 
geese, ducks, fowls, and pigeons. The Collector reports the price 
of a fairly good milch cow to be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 {£2 to 
£2^ los. od.) ; of a pair of small plough oxen, from Rs, 12 to 
Rs. 16 (;^i, 4s. od. to £1, I2S. od.) ; of a pair of cart oxen, from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 150 (^8 to ;^i5) ; of a score of wether sheep, from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 (£4 to £4f los. od.) ; of a score of ewe sheep, 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 (£1, los. od. to £2^ los. od.); of a score 
of kids six months old, from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 {£i^ los. od. to 
£j, 12s. od.); and of a score of full-groOT pigs, from Rs. 80 to 
Rs. 160 {£S to ^16). The Revenue Surveyor in his report stales: 
‘ Homed cattle are very plentiful, but unusually small and feeble. 
Whether the cattle were originally of the present diminutive tyi>c 
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is not clear ; but they bear the impress of great deterioration, more 
especially in the soudiem part of the District The horns of these 
pigmy creatures are so ill-developed, that they have the least pos- 
sible resemblance to horns, and consist of an unnatural-looking 
excrescence, thicker at the extremities than at the base, and grow- 
ing in any direction but the natural one. Pasturage is plentiful, 
but deficient in nourishment Milk is everywhere very scarce. 
The villagers complain that the cows give less milk now than 
formerly. The consequence is that the calves are deprived of the 
little nourishment their mothers are able to supply ; and the apa- 
thetic cultivator looks placidly on at the deterioration of his sickly 
cattle, and attempts nothing to improve the breed. Notwith- 
standing that many thousand head of cattle have been destroyed 
by murrain, and the havoc committed among them by tigers, they 
are very abundant In the northern parts of the District the cattle 
are stronger, and in the adjoining District of Pumiah a very superior 
breed is obtained. Goats are very plentiful, but in the south of the 
District are exceedingly small.’ 

Agricultural Implements. — ^The agricultural implements used 
by the peasantry are of the most primitive description. The plough 
is a solid piece of wood, tipped sometimes with a point of iron, 
and fixed to a pole or bamboo, to which are yoked a couple of 
small lean oxen. No kind of harness is necessary to yoke them 
to the plough, which is very light, and is generally left on the 
ground after the day's work ; if required to be moved, it is easily 
carried away on the ploughman's shoulders. In the north of the 
District, where the soil is light and free, the iron tip to the plough 
is dispensed with.’ The following is a list of the various imple- 
ments used in ordinary agriculture: — (i) Ndngal^ox plough; (2) 
joydl^ or yoke ; (3) iohdr phdi^ iron ploughshare ; (4) mdi^ a 
harrow and clod-crusher, constructed of bamboo in the form of a 
ladder, and dragged by oxen, the driver standing upon the imple- 
ment to give it weight ; (5) bidd^ a scarifier, made of a bamboo 
framework with iron teeth, used to thin the plants when they are 
newly sprung up ; (6) kodill, or hoe ; (7) kiste or kdchi, reaping- 
hook; (8) pdsaUf weeding-hook ; (9) kurdll^ axe; (10) dio^ bill- 
hook; (ii) kasawd, %vasS\. bill-hook; (12) khunii^ iron-shod stick 
for makmg holes. For the tillage of a single ‘plough* of land, 
little is required beyond a plough, a pair of oxen, and a sickle, with 
perhaps one or two of the implements mentioned above ; the total 
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value of the plough, cattle, and implements being about Rs. ao 

Wages. — In 1870 the current rate of wages in Dindjpur District 
was returned by the Collector as follows : — Coolies and agricultural 
labourers received Rs. 2 (4s.) per month with food, or Rs. 4. 8. o 
(9s.) per month without food ; smiths earned from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
to los. od.) per month; bricklayers and can)enters from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 (12s. to i6s.) per month. No record exists showing 
the ordinary rate of wages for years prior to 1870. 

Prices. — The Collector returns the ordinary price of food grains 
and other produce, in 1870, as under: — Best cleaned rice, Rs. 1. 
7. o per maund^ or 3s. iid. a hundredweight; common rice, R. 1 
per maund^ or 2S. 9d. a hundredweight ; best imhusked rice, R. 1 
per maund^ or 2s. 9d. a hundredweight ; common unhusked rice, 9 
dnndz a maund^ or is. 6d. a hundredweight ; unhusked barley, 
Rs. 2. 13. o a niaund^ or 7s. 8d. a hundredweight ; barley flour 
{chhatu)^ Rs. 5 per fnaund, or 13s. 8d. a hundredweight ; jpir (un- 
refined sugar), from Rs. 3 to Rs. $ per maund^ or from 8s. 2d. to 
13s. 8d. a hundredweight; chinl (refined sugar), from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 a maund^ or from 7s. 4d. to £2, is. od. a hundred- 
weight; common distilled rice spirits, 10 dfifuis or is. 3d. per 
quart bottle. 

Weights and Measures. — ^The local weights and measures, with 
their English equivalents, are returned as follows: — Weights: 6 
dhdn = I rati or *0683 dram; 6 rati = i dnnd or ’41 dram ; 4 
dnnd = i sikki or 164 drams; 4 siW = i tM or 180 grains troy 
or 6‘56 drams avoirdupois; 5 toid = i chhatdk or 2*05 or.; 16 
chhaidk - \ ser 01 205 lbs. ; 5 ser = i pasuri or 10-25 lbs.; 8 
pasuri = i maund or 82 lbs. This is the standard weight, but is 
not by any means in common use. No kind of uniformity of weight 
prevails in Dindjpur. The weight of the scr varies in different parts 
of the District. In the south of the District the ser is 58 or to fold 
weight, while in the northern tracts it is 96 ; in the town of Dinij- 
pur the ur varies from 90 to 9^ folds. Again, particular commo- 
dities are sold by different standards. Thus, rice is ordinarily sold 
by the ser of to told weight, instead of the standard ser of 80 folds; 
and sugar by the ser of 68 folds. All my calculations in this Sta- 
tistical Account are based upon the standard ser of 80 folds and 
the maund of 82 lbs. avoirdupois. The different denominations of 
measures of quantity, liquid or dry, are as follow : 4 kanchhd «= i 
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chhatdk; 4 chhatdk = 1 poyd; 4 poyd = 1 sir; 40 = 1 mound. 

Rice is bought and sold wholesale according to the following stan- 
dard of quantity 5 ser- i kdthd; 20 kdthd = i bis; ifsbis^ \ 
pautL Square measure: i dhul = 36 square feet; dhul s i 
chhatdk or 45 square feet ; 16 chhatdk = 1 kdthd or 720 square feet ; 
20 kdthd = 1 bighd or 14,400 square feet. This is the Government 
or standard bighd^ and all my calculations regarding the out-turn 
of crops, etc. are based upon it. The bighd^ however, varies in 
extent in different parts of the District. Long measure : 12 anguli 
or finger-breadths = i bighdt or span ; 2 bighdt = i hath or cubit ; 
80 hdth = 1 raA or 6*4 poles ; 100 rasl = i kos or 2 miles. Mea- 
sure of time : i anupdl = | of a second ; 60 anupdl = i pdl or 24 
seconds ; 60 pdl — i dandd or 24 minutes ; 7^ dandd — 1 prahar 
or three hours ; 8 prahar = i dibas or day and night of 24 hours. 

Landless Labouring Classes. — At harvest and seed-time, gangs 
of labourers come to Din^jpur from Pumiah and other Districts 
for field work, and are paid in money either by the day or month. 
Many permanent labourers are employed on the holdings of the 
larger agriculturists ; they are paid a small money wage in addition 
to their food, but never by a share of the crop. Many husbandmen 
who have a larger holding than they can cultivate with their own 
hands, instead of employing hired labour for the purpose, make 
over the land on a metayer tcnuic to another person to cultivate. The 
landholder advances the seed, the tenant finding labour, oxen, and 
implements. At harvest time, after the crop has been gathered in, 
the seed-grain originally advanced is repaid, and the balance shared 
equally between the proprietor and the cultivator. Occasionally 
the oxen are provided by the landlord, who in this case receives 
a larger share of the crop than if the cultivator had to find them. 
Occasionally, also, it happens that the landlord makes a money 
advance as well, but such instances are extremely rare. Women 
and children are largely employed in field work. 

Land Tenures. — The following account of the difl'erent varieties 
of land tenures met with in Dinajpur District is quoted in a con- 
densed four Dm a report on the subject drawn up by Bdbu Hari 
Mohan Chandra, Deputy-Collector, dated 15th January 1875 : 

Zamindaris.— 'Ihe following is a list of the number oi zamitiddtls, 
or estates paying revenue direct to Government, in each of the 79 
pargands of Dinijpur District, as returned by the Deputy-Collector : 
— (i) Alihdt, I estate : (2) Aligaon, 5 estates ; (3) Ambari, i estate ; 
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, V Andalgion, i estate; (s) Amdahar, i estate; (6) Apail, ao 
estates; (?) Babanpur, i estate; (8) Bador, s estates; (9) Bahi- 
mankunda, i estate; (10) Bdjitpur, 17 estates; (11) Birbakpur, i 
estate; (i*) Barfgdon, 5 estates; (13) Batisun, 6 estates; {14) 
Behinnagar, 17 estates; (15) Bhitarband, a estates; {16) Bhdinhdta, 

II estates; (17) Bijdinigar, 37 estates; (18) Bindhdrd, 3 estates; 

(19) Chdlun, 9 estates; (ao) Charkdi, i estate; (21) Chatnagar, 

I estate; (aa) Chanrd, 11 estates; (23) Debikot, 9 estates; (24) 
Dehattd, 17 estates; (25) Delwarpur, 9 estates; (26) Deoil, 3* 
estates; (27) Dhlnjor, 10 estates; (28) Fathijangi>ur, i estate; (29) 
Ghagra, i estate; (30) Gorlghlt, 4 « estate*: ( 3 «) GiUbari, 5 * 
estates; (32) Hansil Bangalipur, i estate; (33) Hatindl, 1 estate; 
134) Jahlng(rpur, 13 estates; (35) Jhapartdil, 10 estates ; (36) 
Kdnkjol, I estate.; (37) Kantdnagar, i estate ; (38) Kaid'Mri. $ 
estates; (39) Khaldia, 2 estates ; (40) Khdlsi, 8 estates ; (41) Khdn- 
cor, a estates; (42) Khardil, 3 estates; (43) Khardaha, 46 ejates ; 
(44) KhdsTdluk, 5 estates; (45) Khet Ul, 1 estate ; (46) Khup , 

I estate; (47) Kunj Gordghdt, 2 estates; (48) Ulbdri Jdgfr, i 
estate ; (49) Lalbdri Khalisd, 4 estates ; (50) Madndbati, 3 eswtw ; 
(si) Mahdsinhpur, 5 estates; ($*) Mahdsd, 22 Mah(- 

nagar, a estates; (54) Maldwdr. 2 ejates; (55) 
estates; (56) Masidhd, 5 estates; (57) Mathurdpur, ' -JS > 
Nurpur, 23 estates; (59) Panjrd, 34 estates; (60) 3 

cstaTes; (6.)Phulbdri, 7 estates; (62)Pustd.l,7estates; 63)Rddhd. 
ballabhpur. 4 estates; (64) Rijnagar, 26 estates; (65) SdH^. 
74 estaL; (66) Santosh, 53 estates; (67) 7 

(68) SdsWr, 17 estates; (69) Sdripur, i estate, (70) • ^ ’ 

estates ; (71) Siksahar, i estate ; (7*) Sujdpur, 2 estates ; (73) Su - 
tdnpur, 9 estates; (74) Surahar Maniker. 
nagar, 2 estates; (76) SwamSppur, 4 estates, (77) P ' 
estate ; (78) Tdjpur, 2 estates ; (79) Uchannasta, i esta . . 

770 paying a land revenue to Government of Rs. 1,7 12,605. 

or i.171 260, od. These 779 «»»»” classihed as fol ows, 

•a^ing to «mou.t of piid bj, ihom ,- ,38 cl.t^^ 

comprisinn a total of si.ooo acres, pay an annual assessment 
below Rs^ioo or ;^:io ; 400 estates, compnsing 1.161^,000 acres, 
pay between Rs. 100 and Rs. So«> “> /soo): 100 

^“^siog .,8 so,«k> W Ko 5000 0^ 

D ^ ^ /fmtn r eoo to :ft^ooo ) ; and i estate, compnsing 88,000 

wsoo.^ ^ .bo., o. 
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estates are permanently settled. Besides these, there are lo small 
estates, comprising an area of 1719 acres, and assessed at Rs. 215 
or ;^2i, zos. od. a year, known as 'resumed mahals;' and also 
4 Government estates, comprising an area of 295 acres, and as- 
sessed at Rs. 42 or 4s. od. a year. These petty estates were 
the property of private individuals, who held them revenue-free 
previous to 1819. Under Regulation ii. of that year — the 
Resumption Law — they were resumed by Government, and the 
tenures made liable to assessment, the title-deeds by which the 
holders claimed to hold their lands rent-free having been found 
to be invalid. Some of the dispossessed holders of these estates 
appeared before the authorities, and agreed to pay the revenue 
assessed upon their estates, which have since been permanently 
settled with them. The estates of the recusant proprietors are still 
in the hands of Government. Under the present Regulations, they 
can neither be sold nor permanently settled with other persons 
than the original proprietors. They are therefore managed either 
directly by the Collector, or are let out in farm for various'periods. 
Of the four Government estates, one has been purchased by Govern- 
ment at a sale for arrears of revenue ; the remaining three are 
escheats. The number of revenue-free estates in Dindjpur is 133, 
comprising a total area of 32,920 acres. These were also attached 
under the Resumption Law ; but the deeds on which the proprietors 
claimed the land were declared to be valid, and the tenures were 
recognised by Government as revenue-free. They are principally 
hrdhmottary dcboitar^ and pirp&l lands, granted before the British 
accession to the dmdni^ either by the emperors of Dehli or by the 
Dindjpur Rijis. At the time of the Revenue Survey of the Dis- 
trict, in 1858-61, several petty estates were brought to light, the 
existence of which was unknown before. These are known as 
izdd or surplus estates \ they number 68, and comprise a total area 
of 10,588 acres. They are held revenue-free, but if not protected 
by the Ljjnitation Statute, are considered to be liable to resumption 
and settlement. 

The Deputy-Collector returns the total area in the possession of 
the samlptddrs and the number of their estates as follow : — ^Total 
area of the District, according to the Revenue Survey, 3,167,864 
acres, divided into 994 estates. Deducting from this total 2014 
acres and 14 estates for the resumed and Government estates, 
33,920 acres and 133 estates for the revenue-free tenures, and 
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10,588 acres and 68 estates as itiJ or surplus estates, there re* 
a balance of 3,133,308 acres as the approxinute area in the 
of the tamhuUrs, divided into 779 estates. The total 
area given above, namely, 3,167,864 acres or 4950 square miles, 
probably represents the revenue area, or the tract the Government 
ian<l revenue of which is paid into the Dindjpur treasury ; and 
does not correspond with the magisterial or geographical area of 
the District, which was returned by the Boundary Commissioner 
in November 1874 at 409514 square miles. A naminddr either 
keeps his estate in his own management, or lets out his land in 
parcels on lease or on farm (lyVfrJ). PatnU and ijdris are 

the only two important tenures immediately under the iamMdr. 
There are also istimrdri tdluks held directly from the umltiddr, 
existing from a period anterior to the Permanent Settlement, but 
tenures are few in number in Dindjpur. The Deputy-Col- 
lector mentions the following as the principal reasons for a iomlit- 
ddr letting out his estote in patni or ijdrd:—{\) The difficulty and 
expense of realizing his rents. (3) The loss which he suffers owing 
to the desertion of the cultivators without paying their rent, just 
after the cold-weather crop has been cut This is particularly the 
case with the Pdliyd rayats in the south of the District (3) The 
indolent habits of some tamlnddrs. (4) The distance of a tamln- 
ddf>s residence from his estate. It is estimated that about five- 
eighths of the area of the District is let out, principally in patni or 
ijdrd; the remaining three-eighths being under the khds manage- 
ment of the tamlnddrs. . , 1 • 

Subordinate Tenures.— The rent- paying tenures held im- 
mediately under the taminddr are, as stated above, istimrdri tdluks, 
patnis, and tjdrds, each of which has a vanety of under-tenures 
of iu own. The nature and peculiarities of these tenures are 
described by the Deputy-Collector as follow:— (i) Istmrdri or 
mukarrdri tdluks. These tenures are those which were created by 
the tamlnddrs or others having a proprietary right in the soil, 
before the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis m 1793. 
They were granted to the lessees, their heirs and successors, in 
perpetuity, at a fixed rate of rent The holders of these tenures 
can transfer or sublet their tdluks in patni, ijdrd, or otherwise. 
The tenures are liable to sale only for arrears of rent, and by a 
decree of a civil court, under the provisions of Act viii. of 1869. 
In the case of the sale of the parent esUte, under Act xu of ,r859, 

VOL. TII. * ^ 
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for atrearB of Government revenue, the holders of isiimriri tdluks 
are protected from ejectment or enhancement of rent on the 
part of the auction purchaser. The number of utimrdrl tdluks 
in Dinijpur cannot ht ascertained, but it is comparadvdy small. 
(2) Fatni tdluks. This tenure had its origin on the estates of the 
Mahiriji of Bardw£n, but has since become common throughout 
Bengal. It is a tenure created by the zamlnddr^ to be held by 
the lessee and his heirs for ever, at a rent fixed in perpetuity. A 
saldml or present, equal in value to from three to five times the 
annual rent, is paid by the lessee t6 the zamlnddr on the creation 
of the grant The grant once made, the zaminddr is divested of 
connection with the property, the patniddr acquiring every right 
of proprietorship which the zamlnddr possessed. On failure to 
pay the rent, however, the zaminddr has power to sell the tenure 
under the provisions of Regulation viii. of 1819. Fifty-four of 
such tenures are registered in the Collector's office under sections 
40 and 4x of Act xi. of 1859. There are probably others which 
have not been registered, but not many, for the tenure is such a 
valuable one, that the holder is not likely to neglect this precaution 
against losing it. The fifty-four registered patni estates in Dindjpur 
District arc scattered over twenty-two pargands. The Deputy- 
Collector returns the number of these estates found in each pargand, 
together with the rent they pay to the zaminddr^ as follows: — 
(i) Deai^ 4 estates, average rent ^^46, 14s. od. ; (2) Phulbirf, 
2 estates, average rent ^^^247, i6s. od. ; (3) GiUbdri, 7 estates, 
average rent ^^198, los. od. ; (4) Poldddsi, 8 estates, average rent 
^^58, 6s. od. ; (s) Santosh, 3 esutes, average rent ^75 ; (6) Gord- 
ghdt, 1 estate, rent 6s. od. ; (7) Aligdon, 2 estates, average 

rent jC^St od. ; (8) Bijdinagar, 7 estates, average rent 
;^39o, i6s. od. ; (9) Kardibdri, i estate, rent ;^2io, 16s. od. ; 
(xo) Khardaha, 1 estate, rent ^130, 2s. od. ; (xx) Dehattd, i 
estate, rent ^^^29, los. od.; (12) Shikdrpur, x estate, rent ;^49, 
xos. od.; (13) Kdntdnagar, i estate, rent ^^3000; (14) Behinnagar, 
2 estates, average rent ^£■324, xos. od. ; (15) Chaura, 2 estates, 
average rent ^40, 4s. od. ; (16) Jahdngfrpur, 3 estotes, average 
rent ^^285; (17) SdsWr, x estate, rent ;^47; (18) Khds Tdluk, 
I estate, rent £16^ as. od. ; {19) Panjra, 3 estates, average rent 
^x8o6, 4s. od. ; (20) Deor^ x estate, rent £733, 14s. od.; (21) 
Rddhdballabhpur, x estate, rent ^40, i8s. od. ; (22) Jhapai^il, 

I estate, rent £22^, 10s. od. A patniddr has ihe power of sub- 
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letting his tenure, the sub-tenant acquiring the same rights as the 
patiAddr himself possesses from the MamtMddr. A fa/nl when sublet 
becomes a dar-patni ; a dar-patni when sublet becomes a u-patfi. 
Arrears of rent from these sub-tenures are recoverable under Act 
viii. of 1869. The Deputy-Collector is unable to state the number 
of such subordinate patni tenures existing in Dinijpur District. 
(3) IjirL An ijiri is a temporary lease or farm. The ijdrdddt has 
no permanent interest in the estate, and his sole object is to make 
as much as possible out of the cultivators during the term of his 
lease. He is, however, debarred from ousting the tenants, or from 
enhancing their rents. In some cases a zamlnddr makes over his 
estate in ijdrd to a person to whom he owes money, in order to 
liquidate the debt These latter are called dal sud ijdrds^ but they 
are very few in number in Dinijpur District Ijdrds are generally 
granted for a term of four or five years, sometimes for eight or 
ten years, but very seldom for a longer period than twenty years. 
A zaminddr cannot oust an ijdrdddr^ except by a decree of the 
civil court for arrears of rent under Act viii. of 1869. In the 
event of a sale of the estate for arrears of Government revenue, 
the purchaser can oust the ijdrdddr^ except in the case of an 
ijdrd granted for a term of twenty yean or upwards, and duly 
registered under the provisions of Act xi. of 1859. An ijdrd is 
sometimes sublet, and becomes a dardjdrd^—xYit term, of course, 
being limited by that of the ijdrd itself. The dar-ijdrdddr enjoys 
all the rights and privileges of the ijdrdddr. The District records 
give no information as to the number of ijdrds or dardjdrds existing 
in Dinijpur. 

Cultivating Tenures or Jots. — These are of the following 
descriptions, namely (1) Maurisi jois are holdings created by 
a zaminddr^ to be held by cultivaton in perpetuity, at a fixed 
rate of rent These tenures are transferable ; and the purchaser 
acquires all the rights and privileges of the original holder. (3) /r- 
timrdri jots are cultivators' holdings, the rents of which have not 
been altered for a period of twenty years, and the owners of which 
have thus acquired the right of holding them free from liability to 
enhancement These tenures, like the foregoing, are saleable by 
the holdersL (3) Jots of cultivators with occupancy rights are hold- 
ings of at least twelve years' standing. The owners of these jots 
cannot be ejected, but the rent can be enhanced by a suit in the 
dvU court (4) Jots of tenants-at-will are the hol^gs of culti- 
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vaton^who do not possess a right of occupancy^and are liable 
to ejectment and to the payment of enhanced rents. Generally 
speaking, the written leases of this class of tenants are limited to 
a term of two or three years, but in Dinijpur District very few 
of these holdings are granted on written engagements. (5) ThiH 
jots are holdings granted for a specified term, generally one or two 
years, on payment of a stated sum as rent, which is fixed without 
reference to the quantity of land cultivated. (6) Rasudt jots 
are holdings, generally of newly-cultivated land, granted at pro- 
gressive rates of rent for a specified period. Very few of these 
holdings, however, are met with in Dinijpur District (7) AdM jots 
are lands cultivated by persons other than the holders, on condition 
of retaining a share in the produce. The cultivator usually finds 
the plough-bullocks and all the needful agricultural implements, and 
retains a half-share of the crop at harvest time. (8) Nij jots are 
the home farms of the xamlnddrs. (9) Chdkrdn lands are holdings 
held rent-free in return for services performed to the zaminddr, 
usually by village watchmen, barbers, washermen, or domestic ser- 
vants, who are remunerated in this manner instead of by money 
wages. Such tenures are only temporary, and are liable to be 
resumed by the zamlnddr when the services of the holders are no 
longer required. 

Lakhiraj or Rent-free Holdings. — These tenures obtain all 
over the District, and are principally of the following kinds: — 
(1) Brdhmottar and Vaishnavottar^ for the maintenance of Brdhrnans 
and Vaishnavs ; (2) Dehottar^ for the worship of the gods ; (3) Pir- 
pdl^ for the maintenance of mosques, raised to the memory of 
Muhammadan pin or saints ; (4) Aimd Idkhirdj^ lands granted in 
charity, or as a reward for services rendered, etc. These rent-free 
holdings are of very small extent, being generally from i t0 5 
bighds^ and not exceeding 40 or 50 bighds, Ldkhirdj estates of all 
sorts are exempted from any payments to their donors. Most of the 
present holders of these tenures are purchasen from the original 
grantees. These ldkhirdj lands must not be confounded with 
the revenue-free lands mentioned in a previous page. The dis- 
tinction is that the ldkhirdj lands are cnly rent-free, being still 
liable to Government revenue, which is charged on the estates 
to which they originally belonged, while the ^ valid revenue-firee 
tenures' are altogether exempted from Government assessment. 

Sons. — Cultivable land is divided into two classes, known as 
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paE and khidr. Pad lands are of a light sandy loam, and produce 
crops of every description. Khidr lands are a much suffer soil, and 
produce only rice crops. These, again, are subdivided as follows : 
— Bdstu^ land on which the cultivator's homestead is situated ; 
ud-bdstu^ land immediately surrounding the homestead, and generally 
used as a kitchen garden ; mW, low land, inundated during the 
rainy season ; dangd or karpd^ high land, producing sugar-cane, 
cotton, etc. ; sarishd^ land producing mustard-seed ; dhdni or salt, 
rice land ; kdchd^ nursery land for seedlings ; bhar chhxiyhpi, low, 
marshy land, which remains under water nearly all the year round ; 
bhar dangd^ high land, which is never or very rarely under water. 
These lands are all of four qualities, — a%val or first class, do€m 
or second class, sotm or third class, and chharAm or fourth class 
land. 

Rates of Rent. — The table on the two next juges, showing the 
rates of rent payable for different descriptions of land in various 
pargands of Dindjpur District, is quoted from a return submitted by 
the Collector to the Government of Bengal, dated 31st July 1872. 
It will be observed that there are four varying btghds in vogue in 
different pargands^ namely, one of 80 hdths of 18 inches (the standard 
bighd) = 1600 square yards ; one of 90 hdths of 18 inches = 2025 
square yards ; one of 83 hdths of 2 1 inches = 2304 square yards ; 
and one of 84 hdths of 21 inches = 2401 siiuare yards. I'he table 
shows the rate of rent paid i>cr local bighd^ and also the proportionate 
rent per English acre of 4840 square yards, the amount being 
expressed in sikkd or in Company’s rupees, according to the de- 
nomination in which it is payable. In pargands the old sikkd 
rupee is still retained ; and where rents arc paid according to that 
standard, a charge for bdttd or exchange is levied by the zamlnddr. 

These rates do not include mangan^ karchd, and other irregular 
cesses, which are levied more or less all over the District. In the 
southern pargands of the District the rates are somewhat higher 
than in other parts. This is accounted for by the vicinity of 
such lands to the large rice-mart of Nitpur, and to Samjii or 
Kunwdrganj, villages possessing a considerable export trade. Kents 
have increased of late years throughout the District, but the Collector 
doubts if this result is attributable to the operations of Act x. of 
1859 - 

Manure is used on khidr rice lands, and also on such/o^ lands 

[SfHtena continued on page 408. 
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as produce sugar-cane and other valuable crops. Cow-dung is 
most commonly used ; and the Collector reports that this manure is 
employed to a greater extent in Dindjpur than in other Districts of 
Bengal. About twenty maunds per bighd (equal to .44 hundred- 
weights per acre) would be considered a liberal allowance of cow- 
dung manure for rice land ; and eighty maunds per bighd (equal to 
175^ hundredweights per acre) for sugar-cane lands. Clay dug 
from pits is also used as a fertilizer, and is mixed with the surface 
soil at the time the crop is taken off the field. Cow-dung is never 
bought and sold ; and the Collector states that it is impossible to 
form an estimate as to the cost of manure. 

Irrigation is hardly practised at all in Dindjpur except for boro 
rice, for which it is absolutely necessary. This crop, however, is 
only grown in one small part of the District. In a very dry season, 
or when the rains set in late, the seed rice and young plants may 
occasionally require irrigation. In such a case the water is raised 
from a neighbouring well or tank by means of a lever. The cost 
of irrigation to the cultivator is not easily estimated. The wells are 
constructed by kumdrs or potters, who dig them as well as make 
the circular earthenware rings which are placed round the side of 
the well one above the other, in order to prevent it from falling in. 
The cost of constructing a well in fail land is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 
(4s. to los.), and in khidr land from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 (^^i to ^3}. 
In the former, water is reached within from 12 to 25 feet of the 
surface ; in the latter, water is seldom met with in less than 40 feet 
from the surface, and the soil being firmer, the earthenware rings are 
not always used. Khidr or rice land is never allowed to remain 
fallow. Pall land receives an occasional rest, being usually allowed 
to remain uncultivated one or two years in every five or six. No 
system of rotation of crops is practised or understood by the people. 

Natural Calamities.— Dindjpur does not suffer from blights or 
floods to any appreciable degree. During the rainy season, a great 
portion of the District is under water, caused both by the rising of 
the rivers and by heavy local rainfall. The inundation, however, 
does little or no harm. Drought is the only calamity which exercises 
any serious prejudicial effect on the crops ; but even this seldom 
does more than increase the selling price of rice about fifteen per 
cent. The Collector reiK}rts (1871) that no demand exists for 
canals or irrigation works. 
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Famine Warnings. — ^The maximum prices of rice during the 
famine year of 1865-66 were, for best cleaned rice, Rs. 4. 7. o per 
mauni^ix xas. id. a hundredweight; and for common rice, Rs. 
4. 1. 6 a maund^ or iis. ad. a hundredweight. In January 1871 
the Collector reported to me that prices had then returned to what 
were considered as their ordinary rates before 1866. The dman or 
winter rice is the principal aop of Dinijpur ; and if this failed, the 
dus or autumn rice crop would not suffice to feed the people. 
Fortunately, however, the Collector states that the dman harvest 
has never been known to fail altogether. This opinion was recorded 
in 1871 ; but the protracted drought in the autumn of 1873, which 
destroyed the dman crops generally in the north of Bengal, was 
severely felt even in Dindjpur. The scarcity that resulted was so 
great as to compel the Government to undertake relief operations 
on a grand scale. The total amount expended on public works 
and charitable distributions connected therewith in Dindjpur District 
in that year, as returned in the District Road Fund Rc]>ort, amounted 
to ^^162,188. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors.— In 1871 there were 
only two Europeans registered as proprietors on the rent-roll of the 
District. The number of Musalmdn proprietors in the same year 
was 573, out of a total of 739 ; the amount of land revenue paid by 
them being ^19,144, out of a total of 73»454. Of the toul land 
revenue of Dindjpur District, 45 per cent., or ^^79,472, is derived 
from the estates of absentee pro[irietors. 

Roads and Means ok Com.munication. — In 1871 the Collector 
returned the principal roads and traffic routes as follow :—(i) An 
imperial line of road running from south to north, from Iktrhampur 
through the town of Dindjpur on to Ddrjiling. The length of this 
road vrithin Dindjpur District is about 130 miles. 'I'hc Collector is 
unable to return the cost of maintenance and repairs ex|>ended on 
this road, as it is under the management of the Public Works 
Department. The following are the roads under local manage- 
ment:— (2) Gangdrdmpur road, 18 miles in length; average cost of 
maintenance (1871), (3) Rangpur road, 24 miles; average 

cost of maintenance, £30. (4) Bogrd road, 36 miles ; average cost, 
£2^. (5) Maldah road, 40 miles ; average cost, £^o. (6) Pumiah 
road, 48 miles; average cost, 15. (7) Nekmard Fair road, 36 
miles ; average cost, £$. During the Bengal scarcity of 1874, which 
was felt with considerable severity in Dindjpur District, the famine 
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relief operations, which were undertaken m order to provide labour 
and food for the distressed, were chiefly directed to repairing existing 
lines of road, constructing new roads, tank digging, etc. The amount 
expended under the District officers on the local roads in t874 is 
returned as follows in a report by the Collector on the Dinijpur 
Road Fund for the year 1874, dated loth July 1875, and published 
in the CaltuHa Gasdte of 39th September 1875, part i. p. 1345 d 
stq, .'—Repairs to old roads — Maldah road, ;^io54,' 13s. 6d. ; Rang> 
pur road, £1^1, 35$. 3d.; Bogri road, ;^i89, 16s. 3d.; Pumiah 
road, ;^3T36, 19s. 9d. ; Murshidibdd road, ;^3095, 16s. 9d. ; Gangi- 
rdmpur road, jQit, 19s. rod; Ddijfling road, ;^r36i, 13s. 3d.; 
tools and plant establishment, etc, ;^3ii, os. rod. : total,;^8383, 
15s. 5d. New roads constructed as feeders to the Northern Bengal 
State Railway — Road from Gordghit to Hlli, 3s. iid. ; 

road from Phulbdri to Piiganj in Rangpur, ;^333, 8s. 6d. ; road 
from Phulbdrl to Samjii, j^335, 9s. 9d. ; road from Phulbdri to 
Bauchandd in Rangpur, ;^i7S, 4s. iid.; road from PhulbM to 
Pdtiidm, £520, 14s. ad.; road from Kachudingd to Berimpur, 
^t68, 18a rod. ; road from Nitpur to Slbpur, £12^, 8& 8d. ; road 
from Sibpur to Dam-dami, ;^i773, tis. 8d.; road from Sibpur to 
Sitdhdr in Bogrd, £590, 13s. ad. ; road from Pdrbatipur to Rangpur, 
£50, los. rod.; road from Gordghdt to Samjid, ;^ii, 5a 6d. ; 
tools, plant, etc, £162, 3s. id. : total, ;f6i83, 13s. od. Total of 
repairs and of new roads, 14,466, 8a 5d. Besides this large sum, 
a very much greater amount was assigned to the special famine 
officers appointed to the District, for road making, tank digging, and 
other works of local improvement For this purpose the District 
was divided into sixteen circlea The total amount thus spent by 
the relief officers is returned in the accounts of the District Road 
Fund at 163,188 ; but the materials before me do not show how 
much of it was expended upon road making as distinguished from 
tank digging, purchase of grain, or any of the other items connected 
with famine relief. 

The new Northern Bengal State Railway will intersect the eastern 
tract of Dinijpur District for a distance of about thirty milea The 
five canals existing in the District have been described in a previous 
section of this Statistical Account. As already mentioned, they have 
been constructed by nl/Js and wealthy MomimUrs for the purpose 
of religious processions, and not with any view to traffic. 

Manufactures.— Dindjpur is purely an agricultural District, 
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and m a n u fac tures arc very few. A little coarse cotton cloth is 
made for home use ; and in some parts a coarse but very durable 
cloth called nukR is made from the wild rhea grass. Gunny cloth 
is woven in the northern part of the District to a considerable 
extent, but this is a manufacture of the very coarsest description. 

Trade and Commerce. — Rice, tobacco, jute, gunny cloth, salt, 
and molasses are the chief articles of trade in this District The 
principal seats of commerce are Rdiganj, Nitpur, Goidghit, and 
Kumirganj, but there are numerous large produce depdis scattered 
throughout the District along the river banks. Besides the per- 
manent markets, a considerable proportion of the District trade is 
carried on at the large annual fairs, the principal of which are the 
Nekmard, Alawi Khdwi, Dholdighi, and Sontipur fairs, described 
on a previous page. No complete statistics exist, showing the 
relative value or total amount of exports and imports of Dindjpur ; 
but since 1872 a system of registration of boat traffic has been 
established on certain of the main water-channels, by which the 
produce of Bengal finds its way either to the sea or to the Districts 
of Behar and the North-Western Provinces. From the statistics 
afforded by these registration stations, a fair estimate may be made 
of the exports and imports of the Districts whose traffic is chiefly 
carried on by means of the Ganges or its tributaries and branches. 
The following paragraphs, illustrating the river -borne trade of 
Dindjpur, are collated from an elaborate minute on the boat 
traffic of Bengal, published by the Government, dated the 18th 
October 1875 : — 

Rice Exports.— The trade of Dindjpur with the North-Western 
Provinces consists almost entirely of the export of rice. The registra- 
tion station at Sdhibganj returns only the actual shipping marts; and 
as a great portion of the grain produced in the rice-fields of Dindj- 
pur is shipped from large river-side produce depots in Maldah, it 
is necessary to combine the Sdhibganj returns for both Maldah and 
Dindjpur, in order to learn the total exports from the latter District. 
In 1872 the total quantity of rice which passed Sdhibganj from 
Dindjpur and Maldah Districts amounted to 1,628,794 maunds 
or 59,625 tons; and in 1873, to 1,538,898 maunds or 56,334 tons. 
In the famine y^ar of 1874, the exports, even from a great rice- 
producing District like Dindjpur, almost entirely ceased. In that 
year the exports of rice from Maldah and Dindjpur combined 
amounted only to 53,275 maunds or 1950 tons. In ordinary yean. 
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the great bulk of all the rice sent up country from Bengal is de- 
spatched from Maldah and Dinijpur, by far the greater portion 
being grown in the latter District The principal marts are Nitpur 
on the Purnabhibi, which in 1873 exported 3379928 mounds or 
12,370 tons ; Rohanpur, 407,489 mounds or 14,917 tons ; Riiganj 
on the Kulik, 80,462 mounds or 2945 tons ; Asdni on the Tdngan, 
95,151 mounds or 3483 tons; and Kilkimiri on the Tingan, 71,223 
mounds or 2607 tons ; and Champitili, Dinijpur, Nawabizir, and 
Naydbandar, all on the Pumabhdbl Besides these, there is the 
large mart of Gopilganj, which does not appear in the Sdhibganj 
returns, but from which a former Collector, Mr. Robinson, estimated 
that the exports could not be less than 180,000 mounds or 6589 
tons. Mr. Robinson estimated that the quantity of rice exported 
from Dindjpur up country was 1,700,000 or 1,800,000 mounds^ or 
from 62,232 to 65,892 tons, exclusive of the Maldah rice, which 
the late Collector of that District estimated at 250,000 mounds or 
9151 tons. Mr. Robinson is of opinion that the Sdhibganj returns 
very much underestimate the quantity of the exports from Dindj- 
pur; but this probably arises from the difficulty of distinguishing 
between Maldah and Dindjpur rice, under the system hitherto in 
force. A more accurate system of registration has now been 
established. 

Of the total surplus rice of Dindjpur, it is roughly estimated that 
one-half is exported to the North-Western Provinces by way of the' 
Tdngan, Kulik, Purnabhdbd, and other streams, into the Mahdnandd, 
and so into the Ganges ; and that the remaining half is exported 
southwards. Most of the exports to Calcutta come by way of the 
Atrdi into the Matdbhdngd. A little also finds its way down the 
Mahdnandd and on to Calcutta by way of the Jalangi route. The 
traffic from the Atrdi river to Calcutta goes almost entirely down 
the Matdbhdngd till the middle of October ; after which, if the Matd- 
bhdngd gets dry, it goes round by the Sundarbans, or by way of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. The returns of traffic from the Matd- 
bhdngd during 1872 and 1873 give a detailed account of exports 
to Calcutta of rice from the undermentioned marts, as follows : — 
(i) Pdtirdm — rice exported in 1872, 115,491 mounds ox 4227 tons; 
in 1873, 112,021 mounds or 4100 tons. (2) Kumdrganj^xports 
in 1872, 94,875 mounds or 3473 tons; in 1873, 114,818 mounds ox 
4203 tons. (3) Chdndganj— exports in 1872, 59,000 mounds or 
2159 tons; in 1873, 82,034 mounds or 3003 tons. (4) Kdliganj— 
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exports in 1872, 44>294 mounds or 1621 tons; in 1873, S 7»733 
mounds or 2113 tons. (5) Chak Gopdl— exports in 1872, 42,004 
mounds or 1537 tons; in 1873, 43*3^5 mounds or 1542 tons. (6) 
Fakliganj— exports in 1872, 77,162 mounds or 2824 tons; in 1873, 
54,921 mounds or 2010 tons. (7) Jfban Bdzir or Gordghit— ex- 
ports in 1872, 67,600 mounds or 2474 tons; in 1873, m/. (S) 
Ringiniitl— exports in 1872, 63,350 mounds or 2319 tons ; in 1873, 
58,815 mounds or 2153 tons. (9) PigU-bandar — exports in 1872, 
46,050 mounds or 1685 tons ; in 1873, 49,669 mounds or 1818 tons. 
(10) Samjii— exports in 1872, nil; in 1873, 56,478 mounds or 2067 
tons. (11) Madanganj — exports in 1872, nil; in 1873, >3,780 
mounds or 467 tons. (12) Brahmapur— exports in 1872, nil ; in 
1873, 20,370 mounds or 745 tons. (13) Bdlughdt — exports in 1872, 
nil; in 1873, 34f383 mounds or 1258 tons. (14) Hili—exports in 
1872, 234,598 mounds or 8587 tons; in 1873, 38*383 mounds ox 
1401 tons. (15) Small places — exports in 1872, nil; in 1873, 
53,750 mounds or 1967 tons. Total in 1872, 844,424 mounds or 
30,822 tons; in 1873, 789,420 mounds or 28,898 tons. The whole 
of this, however, is not Dindjpur produce. A great deal of the 
rice of the west and south-west of Rangpur District is collected 
at the Dindjpur marts on the Atrdi and Kardtoyd, and so sent to 
Calcutta. 

Of the foregoing marts, Pdtirdm, Kumdrganj, Chdndganj, Kdli- 
ganj, Chak Gopdl, Fakfrganj, Rdngdmdtf, Pdgli bandar, Samjid, 
Brahmapur, and Bdlughdt are all on the Atrdi river and in Dindj- 
pur District. Jiban Bdzdr or Gordghdt is on the Kardtoyd. Dili 
is on the Jamund, and in Bogrd District, but largely exports 
Dindjpur rice, and is therefore returned here. All these marts 
are in close proximity to each other. Mr. Robinson seems to 
consider these returns of exports to be understated. When Col- 
lector of the District in 1873, estimated that the total export 
of rice from these marts could not be less than 1,500,000 mounds 
or 54,910 tons. Of this amount, it appears that from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 mounds^ or from 29,285 to 36,607 tons are consigned 
down the Matdbhdngd river to Calcutta ; it is known that at least 
200,000 mounds or 29,285 tons are conveyed by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ;*a small quantity, probably from 10,000 to 20,000 mounds^ 
or from 366 to 722 tons, follows the canal route ; and the remainder 
probably finds its way into Districts south of the Ganges for local 
consumption. In the winter of 1873 the aops of this large rice- 
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producing tract failed, and the registered exports in 1874 did not 
exceed 10,000 maunds or 366 tons altogether. The rice exported 
by way of the Mahinandi and Jalangi amounted in 1873 to 35,000 
maunds or 915 tons from Dinijpur, 53,000 mounds or 1940 tons 
from Maldah, and 120,000 maunds or 4392 tons from the large mart 
of Hlli in Bogrl 

Other Exports. — ^Jute also is largely exported from Dinijpur. 
From Bhusi mart, 16,225 ^ouf^ds or 594 tons were exported by way 
of the Atrdi and Matibhingi in 1872, 19,983 maunds or 731 tons 
in 1873, and 19,850 maunds or 726 tons in 1874. From Riiganj, 
28,310 maunds or 1036 tons were exported in 1873, and only 1990 
maunds or 72 tons in 1874. Jute is also exported from Dinijpur 
by way of Sirijganj, but no separate statistics show what proportion 
of the jute from Sirdjganj belongs to Dindjpur. Gunny bags, to 
the extent of about 40,000 maunds or 1464 tons per annum, are 
exported from Dinijpur by way of the Matibhingl The exports 
of tobacco in 1874 amounted to 6200 maunds or 226 tons from 
Bhusi vi& the Matdbhingl 

Imports. — ^The only import into the District concerning which 
the Government minute gives any statistics is salt, of which 7869 
maunds or 288 tons were imported from Calcutta by way of the 
Matibhdng^, Jalangf, and Bhdgirathf rivers in 1874. The other 
imports into Dindjpur, concerning which I have no information, are 
sugar, pulse, wheat, oats, ghi or clarified butter, metal utensils, etc. 

Capital and Interest. — The current rate of interest in small 
transactions, where ornaments or household utensils are pawned as 
security for the repayment of a loan, is usually half an dnnd in the 
rupee per month, or 37^ per cent, per annum. In large loan trans- 
actions, where a mortgage is given upon moveable property, the 
ordinary rate is 24 per cent per annum ; or when houses or lands 
are mortgaged, from 12 to 18 per cent. It is not customary in 
Dindjpur to make small money advances to the cultivators with a 
lien upon the crops. The mahdjans^ or grain merchants, however, 
make advances to the husbandmen for the purchase of their crops 
for trading purposes. No interest is charged on such advances, 
but the merchant receives the grain .at harvest time at something 
less than the market rate. Ten per cent per annum is considered 
a fair return for money invested in the purchase of an estate. There 
are large native banking establishments in Dindjpur ; but loans are 
also conducted by shopkeepers and others, who combine ordinary 
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trading with money-lending. No newspapers are published in the 
District, nor in 1871 was there any printing press. 

IMCOME OF THE DISTRICT.— The estimated total of incomes in 
Dinijpur District over a year, as far as indicated by the opera- 
tion of the Income Tax Act of 1870, is about ^450,000. The net 
amount of tax realized in Dindjpur District in 1870-71, at the rate of 
3^ per cent, was ^12,473, the following year, 1871-72, 

the rate of the tax was reduced to 1^4 per cent., and the minimum 
of incomes liable to assessment raised to per annum. The 
net amount of tax realized in that year was 2056, 14s. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure.— I have endeavoured to present a 
comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure of Dinijpur 
District for the years 1787-88, 1820-21, 1850-51, 1860-61, and 
1870-71 ; but the deficiencies in the materials at my disposal, the 
many alterations in area which have taken place, and the changes 
in the method of keeping District accounts, render any really trust- 
worthy comparison impossible. Returns of revenue and expenditure 
have been furnished by the Collector ; but for the early years they 
are manifestly deficient in many respects, many items being omitted 
altogether, such as jails, police, etc., while others are included which 
are only matters of account, such as the advance to the Commercial 
Resident of Maldah, which appears in the table for 1 8 20-2 1 . 1 there- 
fore simply print the tables for 1787-88, 1820-21, 1850-51, and 1860- 
61, as furnished to me by the Collector. The table for 1870-71, 
however, I have been enabled to make tolerably complete, and the 
balance sheet for that year may be taken to fairly represent the net 
civil revenue and expenditure of the District. The tables on the 
following pages, although of not much value for comparative purposes, 
to show the growth in the total revenue and expenditure of the Dis- 
trict, may be useful as indicating the increase under certain specific 
heads, despite of a diminished area. ( Vide pp. 416-421.) 

Land Revenue. — In the great agricultural District of Dinijpur, 
the land furnishes a larger proportion of the Government revenue 
than, probably, in any other District of Bengal. In 1870-71 it con- 
tributed no less than 8r5 per cent of the total revenue of the 
District Sub-infeudation of estates has gone on rapidly under 
British rule, although not to the same extent as in the eastern Dis- 
tricts of Bengal, where the land is split up into little handbreadths. 
In 1787-88, the first year for which records are available, Dindjpur 

[Sifiience continued on page 422. 
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District consisted of 38 estates, owned by as many legistered pro- 
pnetors or coparceners, who paid a total land revenue to Govern- 
ment oT£i6o,66g ; average amount paid from each estate and by 
each propnctor, ^5738. 3 s. 6d In 1800, the number of separate 
esutes had inaeased to 400, and the proprietors or coparceners to 
397 ; to^ land revenue paid, ;^i74.o82, as. od. ; average payment 
from ^h estate, ^435, 4s. id.; average payment by each individual 
proprietor, ^438, 9s. lod. In 1850-31 the separate estates borne 
on the District rent-roll numbered 76a, and the individual pro- 
pnetors or coparceners 1957 j toul land revenue paid, 181 Tti • 
average payment from each estate. ;{:a38. 9s. rod. ; aSnrge pay! 
nent by each individual proprietor or coparcener, ;^9a, 17s. 3d 
In 1870-71 a decreased area caused the land revenue to fall slightly 
A* 73 . 4 S 4 * i6s. od., and the number of estates to 739. The 
number of proprietors, however, continued to increase, and in 1870- 
7 1 stood at 203s ; average payment from each estate, 1:234, 14s 3d • 

r«T KfTn " coparcener, ,C8s; 

48 . 8d. The Collator states that the general average indicated above 
iiuriy represents the stote of landed property in Dindjpur District. 

Rent Cask instituted under Act x. of 1859.— The number 
of rat cases instituted under the provisions of Act x. of 1859, or of 
.ut^quent laws b^d upon it. are returned by the Collector as 
Wtew:-In i86i-6a there were 844 original suits, and 806 mis- 
cellaneous applications; in 18(52-63. 797 original suits, and 746 
m|scel aneous applications ; in 1866-67, 6.5 original suits, and 1664 
miscellaneous applications; and in 1868-69, 821 original suits, and 
1799 miscellaneous applications. 

PRirrOTiON TO Person and Property has steadily increased 
—In 1787-88 there were only two magisterial and three civil and 
revenue courts in the whole District; in i8oo-i there were two 
magisterial and four civil and revenue courts; in 1850-51 seven 
magistend and sixteen civil and revenue courts ; in i86a6i six 
magistenal and sixteen civil and revenue courts; and in 187^71 
swen magisterial and fifteen civil and revenue courts. The number 
of covenanted European officers constantly stationed ih the District 

three in 1787-88, five in 1800-1, five in 1850-51, three in 1860- 
61, and four in 1870-71. 

PoucE Protection has also been rendered more complete. In 
1840, the force for the protection of person and property 
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of 53 native officers and 242 foot constables, with 7224 village watch- 
men. In i860, there were 60 native officers and 242 foot constables, 
with 6501 village watchmen. The present District police force was 
constituted in 1861. 

At the present day, Dinijpur Distri:t is divided into seventeen 
police circles or thdnds^ as follows (1) Dinijpur ; (2) Rdjirimpur ; 
(3) Bfrganj ; (4) Kiliiganj ; (5) Hemtibid ; (6) Bangsihiri ; (7) 
Gangdrdmpur; (8) Pltirdm ; (9) Patnitdli; (10) Porshi; (11) 
Chintiman; (12) Hibri; (13) Nawdbganj ; (14) Gordghit or 
Rinfganj ; (15) Pirganj ; (16) Rinisankdil; and (17) Thikurgion. 
The present police force consists of the regular District police, a 
municipal police for the protection of the towns, and a village 
constabulary. The total strength and cost of maintenance of each 
of these bodies in 1872 were as follow : — 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872: — 1 superior European officer on District Superinten- 
dent, maintained at a salary of Rs. 600 a month, or jCl^o a year ; 
5 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, 
or;^i2oa year, and 54 officers on less than Rs. 100 a month, or 
j£j20^ year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2465 a month, or* 
^^2958 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 41. 12. 5 a month, 
or ;{^5o, 2S. 7 jd. a year, for each subordinate officer , and 328 foot 
police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2193 a month, 
or ^^2631, I 2 S. od. a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 6. 10. 1 1 
a month, or os. 4d. a year, for each man. The other expenses 
connected with the regular police were, — an average sum of Rs. 100 
a month, or £120 a year, as travelling expenses for the District 
Superintendent; Rs. 194. 5. 4 a month, or ^^233, 4s. od. a year, 
for pay and travelling allowances for his office establishment ; and 
an average of Rs. 508. 14. 8 a month, or £610, 14s. od. a year, for 
contingencies and all other expenses. The total cost of the regular 
police of Dinijpur District in 1872 amounted to Rs. 6061. 4. o a 
month, or ^^7273, los. od. for the year ; total strength of the force, 
388 men of all ranks. The present area of Dinijpur District is 
4126 square miles, and the total population, as ascertained by the 
Census of 1872, is 1,501,924 souls. According to these figures, 
there is one policeman to every 10*63 square miles of the District 
area, and one to every 3870 of the population. The annual cost 
of maintenance of the force is equal to Rs. 17. 10. o per square 
mile of area, and R. o. o. 9 or i|d. per head of the population. 
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The MuNiaPAL Police is a small force, whidi consisted at the 
end of 1873 of 3 native oflBceis and 40 men, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 378. 9. 4 a month, or £334, 6a od. a year. This fince 
is for the protection of the municipality of Di^jpur, die head* 
quarters town of the District; and its cost is defiay^ by means of 
a house rate, levied upon the householders and shopkeepers carrying 
on business within municipal limita The population of Dindjpur U 
returned at 13,043, giving one policeman to every 310 inhabitanta 
The cost of the municipal police in 187a, as compared with the 
town population, amounted to 4 dmtds i pie or 6|d. per head 
of the population. 

The Village Watch or rural police numbered 5397 in 187a, 
maintained either by the taminddrs or by service lands held rent-fiee, 
at M estimated total cost of Ra 81,088 or ;^8io8, i6a od. Com- 
pared with the area and population, there is one village watchman 
or (hauUddr to every 77 of a square mile of the District area, or 
one to every 383 of the population, maintained at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 19. 10. 8 or £1, 19s. 4d. per square mile of area, or 10} pies 
or about rfd. per head of the population. Each village watchman 
has charge of 37 houses on an average, and receives an average pay 
in money or lands of Rs. 1. 4 3 a month, or ;^i, los. 4^ a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
police, and the village watch, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Dinijpur District consisted at the end of 1873 of 
a total force of 5737 officers and men, equal to an average of one 
roan to every 73 of a square mile as compared with the District 
area, or one man to every a6a souls as compared with the popula- 
tioa The estimated aggregate cost of maintaining this force, both 
Government and local, and including the value of the rent-free lands 
held by the cdaiMddrs, in 187a amounted to Rs. 13,097. 3. 8 a 
month, or;^is,7r6, 13a od. for the year, equal to a charge of Rs. 
38. I. 5 or £3, 16a ad. per square mile of the District area, or 
R. a I. 8 or a^d. per head of the population. 

Working or the Police.— During the year 187a, 3884 * cognis- 
.able' cases were reported to the police, of which 351 were dis- 
covered to be fUse, besides 193 which the police declined to take 
up. Convictions were obtained in 1736 cases, or 7376 per cent of 
the * true ’ cases ; the proportion of * true * cases being as one to 
every 641 of the population. Of '* noiMognisaUe ' cases, 850 were 
instituted, in which process issued in 743, in which 453 persons 
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woe convicted ; the proportion ^ penons convicted being u one 


to eveiy 3315 of the population. 

The following detaila of the number of cases, convictions for dif^ 
focnt crimes and offences, in 187s, are taken from the report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for that year. The ‘cognisable* cases 
were as follow Clam I. Offences against the Stole, public tran- 
quillity, safety, and justice— Offences relating to coin, stomps, and 
Government notes, 1 case, no convictions, i person tried, none 
convicted ; harbouring an offender, a cases, a convictions, a persons 
tried, a convicted ; other offences against public justice, 6 cases, 6 
convictions, 19 persons tried, 19 convicted ; rioting or unlawful 
assembly, 18 cases, 8 convictions, 84 penons tried, 69 convicted ; 
personating public servant or soldier, 4 cases, 3 convictions, 5 pw- 
sons tried, 3 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the 
person— Murder by daidUs, a cases, no convictions, no person 
tried, none convicted ; murder by poison, a cases, i conviction, 3 
persons tried, i convicted j other murden, 6 cases, 3 convictions, 
as persons tried, 8 convicted ; culpable homicide, 6 cases, 4 ctm- 
victions, ii persons tried, ii convicted; rape, a6 cases, ri convic- 
tions, a I persons tried, ti convicted ; unnatural offences, 7 cases, 
5 convictions, 7 persons tried, 5 convicted ; exposure of infants or 
concealment of birth, i case, t conviction, r person tried, i con 


victed j attempt at and abetment of suicide, a cases, a convictions, 
a persoiu tried, a convicted ; grievous hurt for the purpose of extort- 
ing property or confession, i case, 1 conviction, a persons tried, a 
convicted ; grievous hurt, 75 cases, ra convictions, 45 pe«on» 
a9 convicted ; hurt for purpose of extorting property or confeuion, 

I case, I conviction, a persons tried, a convicted ; hurt by dangw- 
ous weapon, i case, 1 conviction, 4 peraon* iried, 1 convicted ; kid- 
napping or abduction, 13 cases, 4 convictions, ap persons tned, 11 
convicted j wrongful confinement, restraint in seoe^ or for purpi^ 
of extortion, 13 cases, 3 convictions, ai penons tried, 7 crmvicted ; 
selling, letting, or unlawfuUy obtaining a woman for pwtimtion, r 
case, I conviction, 1 person tried, i convicted ; cnmliul force to 
public servant or woman, or in attempt to comrnit theft or v^g- 
folly confine, 8 cases, 7 convictions, la p^ns tried, lo convicted ; 
nth or negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, i “•«» J 

fiction, . perm® tried, I convictrA O- HI- Senoro 

person or property, or against prop^ only Dakm, as 
7 convictions, 76 persons tried, 54 convicted ; othcrrobbenc% 
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48 cases, 6 convictions, 36 persons tried, 12 convicted; serious 
mischief and cognate offences, 60 cases, 27 convictions, 55 
persons tried, 29 convicted ; lurking house-trespass or house-break- 
ing with intent to commit an offence, or having made preparation 
for hurt, 518 cases, 33 convictions, 66 persons tried, 37 convicted ; 
house-trespass with a view to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 6 cases, 5 convictions, ix persons tried, 10 
convicted. Class IV, Minor offences against the person — Wrongful 
restraint and confinement, 77 cases, 14 convictions, 104 persons 
tried, 31 convicted. Class V. Minor offences against property — 
Lurking house-trespass or house-breaking, 15 cases, 4 convictions, 
14 persons tried, 4 convicted ; theft of cattle, 10 cases, 5 convic- 
tions, X2 persons tried, 9 convicted; ordinary theft, 375 cases, 106 
convictions, 251 persons tried, 161 convicted; criminal breach of 
trust, 21 cases, 6 convictions, 15 persons tried, 6 convicted ; receiv- 
ing stolen property, 71 cases, 64 convictions, 120 persons tried, 
104 convicted ; criminal or house-trespass, 50 cases, 13 convictions, 
S5 persons tried, 19 convicted ; breaking closed receptacle, none. 
Class VI. Vagrancy and bad character, 71 cases, 39 convictions, 
7 1 persons tried, 39 convicted ; offences against religion, i case, no 
convictions, 2 persons tried, none convicted ; cognisable offences 
under the Gambling Act, 4 cases, 2 convictions, 23 persons tried, 7 
convicted; excise laws, 7 cases, 6 convictions, 15 persons tried, 13 
convicted ; Stamp Act, 2 cases, no convictions, 3 persons tried, 
none convicted; public and local nuisances, 1326 cases, 13 ii con- 
victions, 1323 persons tried, 1311 convicted; other special and 
local laws cognisable by the police, 2 cases, i conviction, 7 persons 
tried, 4 convicted Total of cognisable cases reported during the 
year, 2884, of which 351 were declared to be false by the Magis- 
trate, and 193 were not taken up by the police. Deducting these, 
there were altogether 2340 * cognisable ’ cases investigated, in which 
convictions were obtained in 1726, or in 7376 per cent. The total 
number of persons actually tried in * cognisable’ cases was 2558, of 
whom 2037 or 79*63 per cent were finally convicted, either sum- 
marily by the Magistrate or by the Sessions or High Court 
The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and con- 
victed in ^non-cognisable’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows : 
—Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. etc. — 
Offences against public justice, 108 cases, xx2 persons tried, 94 
convicted; offences against public servants, 24 cases, 50 persems 
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tried, 19 convicted j false evidence, false complaints and claims, 
30 cases, aa persons tried, 1 a convicted ; rioting, unlawful assembly, 
affray , 13 case^ *5 persous tried, 14 convicted. Class II. Nil. 
Class III. Serious offences against property— Extortion, 91 ewes, 
1x5 persons tried, 13 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against 
the person— Hurt, la cases, 19 persons tried, 18 convicted ; criminal 
force, apa cases, 397 persons tried, 98 convicted. Class V. 
Minor offences against property— Cheating, 6 cases, 8 persons 
tried, 3 convicted ; criminal misappropriation of property, 3 cases, 
8 persons tried, 4 convicted ; criminal breach of trust by public 
servants, bankers, etc., 8 cases, 8 persons tried, 8 convicted ; simple 
mischief, 95 cases, 130 persons tried, 88 convicted. Class VI. 
Other offences not specified above— Offences relating to maniage, 
60 ca ses , 69 persons tried, 13 convicted ; defamation, 5 cases, 6 
persons tried, 5 convicted ; public and local nuisances, 3 3 

persons tried, i convicted ; offences under chapters xviii., xx., 
xxi., and xxii.. Criminal Procedure Code, t6 cases, 11 persons 
tried, 7 convicted. Special laws not cognisable by jHilice in deuil 
Police Act (section 39), 14 cases, 14 persons tried, la convicted; 
breach of Arms Act, 35 cases, 35 persons tried, 25 convicted ; 
Cattle Ttespass Act, 39 cases, 34 persons tried, i3 convicted; 
Income Tax Act, 34 cases, 3 persons tried, 3 convicted ; Ferry 
Act, I case, i person tried, i convicted. ToUl of ‘ non-cogniMble ’ 
cases, 850, in which 970 persons were tried and 453 convicted; 
proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 4670 per cent. 

Excluding 35 1 ' felse ' cases, declared to be such by the Magistrate, 
and 193 cases refused to betaken up by the police, the total iiuinber 
of ‘ cognisable ’ and * non<ognisable ’ cases investigated in Dinajpur 
District in 1873 was 3190, in which 3 S»* 

were convicted either by the Magistrate or by the Sessions or 
High Court; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
70’S7 per cent., or one person convicted of an offence to every 
603 of the District population. 

Jail Statistics. — The only jail in Dindjpur District is the one at 
the Civil Station. The following are the sutistics of the jail popula- 
tion of Dindjpur District for the years i 8 s 7 'S*» and 1870. 

As explained in the Statistical Accounts of other Districts, the figures 
for the two earlier years are defective, owing to faults in the manner 
of preparing the returns; they should therefore be received with 
caution, and looked upon as only approximaung to correctness. 
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An improved form of preparing the return was introduced in 1870^ 
and the figures given for that year may be accepted as accurate. 

In 1857-58, die earliest year for which materials are available^ 
the daily average number of prisoners in the Dinijpur jail was 931 ; 
the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisonere admitted 
during the year being 784 {sic). The discharges were as follow 
Transferred, 182 ; released, 56r ; escaped, 4 ; died, 148 : total, 895. 
In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily average number of 464 
prisoners, the total admissions during the year being 791. The dis- 
charges were — transferred, 213; released, 659; escaped, 3; died, 
98 ; executed, 1 : total, 974. In 1870 the daily average prison 
population was 348 ; the total number of admissions during the year 
being 903. The discharges were — transferred, 74 ; released, 833 ; 
died, 24 ; executed, 1 : total, 932. Although this is an unhealthy 
jail, the death-rate has considerably fallen of late years. In 1857-58 
the proportion of prisoners admitted into the jail hospital amounted 
to 140*60 per cent, and the deaths to 148, or 15*89 per cent of the 
average prison population. In 1860-61 the proportion of admissions 
to hospital rose as high as 249*60 per cent., and the death-rate to 
21*12 per cent ; the total number of deaths during the year being 
98. In 1870 the admissions to hospital were 164*94 per cent, 
and the deaths 24, or 6*89 per cent, of the average prison popula- 
tion. In 1872 the death-rate fell as low as 3*62 per cent, or 1*72 
per cent less than the average prison death-rate throughout Bengal. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Dinijpur 
jail at various periods, including rations, establishment, hospital 
charges, clothing, contingencies, and all items except that of the 
prison police guard, is returned to me by the Inspector-General as 
follows : — In 1854-55 the cost of maintenance amounted to Rs. 36. 
6. 8 or ^£'3, 12s. lod. per prisoner; in 1857-58, to Rs. 42. 6. 3 or 
48. 9d. per head; in 1860-61, to Rs. 47. 1. o or 14s. id. ; 

and in 1870, to Rs. 42. 14. 8 or 5s. lod. per head. The cost 
of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 
8. 7. o or 16s. loj^d. per head, making a gross charge to Govern- 
ment of Rs. 51. 5. 8 or ^5, 2S. 8|d. per prisoner. 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Dinijpur 
jail for about thirty years. In 1854-55 the receipts arising firont the 
sale of jail manufactures amounted to ^300, as. 6d., and the charges 
to ^107, 11s. 9d., leaving a surplus or profit of ^192, xos. 9d . ; 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufactures, R& 9. i. 3 



or i8s. i|d. In 1857-58 the receipts fiom jail industries amounted 
to ;^450^ iM- lod, and the chaiges to ;^i93, 3s. id., leaving a 
surplus of ;£357, 9s. 9d.; average earning of each prisoner digged 
in manufactures, Rs. 9. 4. 5 or 18a 6|d. In i860 the receipts from 
prison industries amounted to ;^7a4, 198. 6d., and the charges to 
;^338, 9s. 6d., leaving a suiplui or profit of ;^486, 10& od. ; 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 
28. 7. 2 or i6a iid. In 1870 the total credits arising from 
j ail manufactures amounted to £iSts, is. 9d., and the debits to 
jCajio, 6s. 4d., leaving this year a deficit or loss of .(^565, 4a. 74 
The statistics of the Dinijpur jail and lock-up in 187a are as 


^Average daily number of civil prisoners, 2*25; under- 
trial prisoners, 39-75; labouring convicts, 336-70; non-labouring 
convicts, 8-30 : making a total of 387, of whom 5-69 were fcroalea 
According to the resulte of the Census of 1872, these figures give 
one prisoner always in jail for every 3880 of the total population, 
and one male prisoner to every 2036 of the niale population of 
the District The total cost of the Dinijpur jail in 1872, exclud- 
ing public works and the manufacture department, amounted to 
/1947, 16s. lojd., or an average cost of Rs. 48- *• *. or £4, >^8. 
3id. per head. The results of the manufacture department during 
the year were as follow: — Total credits, £i9i2, 12s. 9d. ; debits, 
r ,5,9, 2S. 6d. ; surplus, 393 . Jd- The actual cash account, 
however, resulted in a loss, the cost of the manufacture department 
being set down ^£1369, los- 4d., and the amount of cash actuJly 
remitted to the treasury, to >9*- ®d-. leaving a cash deficit 

of £8g IIS. 4d. Out of the 336 labouring prisoriers, 80 80 were 
employ^ on an average in jail duties, or on public works, or by 
municipalities. Of the remainder, 24 were sick, old, or unable to 
work. The numbers employed on each branch ot mMufaemre 
were occupied as follow : — Ounny weaving, 25 08 , ga ming, 2 09 , 
manulacturing cloth, 2404; brick making, etc, 946; ^mbw, 
rattan, and reed work, 1713 J oW pressing, 18-29; stnng and twme 
making, 47-39; flour grinding, 2 54; carpet making, 89 ; c^ntry, 
3-40; iron working, 2-33; grinding pulses, 2 04; tmloiinfc -41; 
halting , 1-35 ; pottery, 5 21 ; miscellaneous, 3 20: total, i 937. 

Educational Statistics.— The uble on the next two 
iUustiates the diffusion of education in the Government and aided 

Mdiools in Dinijpur District for the fifteen years from 1856-57 to 

[Sentefut continuei on p, 432. 
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Sentence continued from /. 429.] 

1870-71. It will be seen that the number of schools in the District 
has increased from 10, attended by 532 pupils, in 1856-57, to 247, 
attended by 5723 pupils, in 1870-71. The greatest increase is in the 
number of aided vernacular schools, which rose from 1 to 215 within 
the fifteen years, while the number of their pupils rose from 46 to 
4836 in the same period. A still more rapid increase in the number 
of these schools has taken place since 1870, under the system 
of primary instruction inaugurated by Sir George Campbell, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. This further development will be 
explained in detail in a subsequent paragraph. An interesting 
circumstance in the following comparative table is the large in- 
crease in Muhammadan pupils attending the schools which has 
taken place of late years. In 1860-61 only 11 1 Muhammadan 
lads were returned as attending the Government or aided schools ; 
while in 1870-71 they numbered 3399. The Musalmins form 52*8 
per cent of the District population; in 1870 they comprised 59*4 
per cent, of the scholars attending the Government and aided 
schools. The total cost of education has increased from ;^52o, 
6s. lod. in 1856-57, to i6s. id. in 1870-71, of which the 

Government contribution has risen from ^£395, 5s. 4d. in 1856-57, 
to ;^^2477, 3S- 7^. in 1870-71. It must be borne in mind that the 
following table only includes the Government and aided schools 
under the supervision of the Education Department. There is a 
large number of private schools in addition, which do not come 
under inspection, and, as a rule, do not furnish any returns. 

Schools in 187 172 ani> 1872-73.— Under Sir George Campbell’s 
improved system of primary education, a large number of indigenous 
village schools, which had previously received no assistance from 
the State, were admitted to the benefit of the grant-in-aid rules. 
In the year 1871-72 the Education Department furnished statistics 
of 284 Government and aided schools, attended on 31st March 
1872 by 6267 pupils. In 1872-73, after Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme had been brought into operation, the number of Govern- 
ment and aided schools was returned at 456, attended on the 31st 
March 1873 by 8174 pnpils. Although the number of schools thus 
brought under the supervision of the Education Department had 
increased by sixty-five per cent, in a single year, this was effected 
at a merely nominal cost to the State, the Government grant having 
only increased from .^^2495 in 1871-72 to ^2568 in 1872-73. 
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The subjoined uble exhibits the number, attendance, cost, etc of 
each class of school in Dinljpur District in 1871-71 and 187J-73 : 



Grand lolM. 2^4 45^ 
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Postal Statistics.— There has been a marked increase in the 
use of the post office within the past few years. Since 1861-62, 
the earliest year for which statistics are available, the total number 
of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books has increased from 63,028 
to 157,701 in 1870-71, or by nearly two and a half times. The 
number of letters, etc. despatched from the District post office was 
58,677 in 1861-62, and 88,050 in 1865-66. I have not received the 
returns of the letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71. The total postal 
receipts increased from ^^652, 16s. ad. in 1861-63, to ^^1050, 8s. 6d. 
in 1870-71 ; and the expenditure from 5s. 5d. in 1861-62, 

59- Sd* in 1870-71. The following table, exhibiting the 
number of letters, newspapers, books, etc. received at and despatched 
from the District post office, together with the postal receipts and 
expenditure for each of the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
is compiled from a return specially furnished to me by the Director- 
General of Post Offices : — 


Postal Statistics of Dinajpur District for 1861-62, 1865-66, 
AND 1870-71. 



i86r-6a. 

186S-66. 

1870-71. 

R.«ivcd, 

Received 

De- 

spatched 

1 

Letters, .... 
Ncuspa|)ers, . . 

Piirceis 

Uooks, .... 

I 

52,111 ; 57,391 
7.M 514 

2,767 , 712 

252 ; 60 

80,407 

7.748 

1.954 

5^4 

86,954 

702 

7 

<43.38! i ^>1,1 

9.543 1 ■§■5.5 
*.748 C S 5 
2,029 ^ 5 

Total, . . . 

1 

, 63,oi8 1 58,677 

90.633 

88,050 

157.701 1 

Sale of postage 
stamps, . . . 

Cash collections, . 
Total receipts, . . 

Total expenditure. 

3 " 

402 12 3 

6S2 16 2 
1124 5 5 

£lta 6 10 
475 9 0 

795 «5 *0 
1426 s 9 

jf458 4 I 

59* 4 6 
1050 8 6 ■ 
1944 5 5 


The SuBDivisioNAL system of administration has not yet been 
introduced into Dindjpur District. 


* Exclusive of receipts from sile of service stamps for official correspondence, 
which in 1870-71 amounted t0;^34, Ss. od. Service stamps were tirst introduced 
in 1866. 
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Fiscal DivisiONS.--The following list of Fiscal Divisions is com- 
piled from the Board of Revenue's pargmd statistics. The figures 
given arc not always trustworthy, and must be accepted subject to 
the statement at the end of the list. I have also incorpora^ the 
information obtainable from the Revenue Survey Report ; but for 
Survey purposes, in many cases two or three pargamis were reckoned 
as one, and in some instances pargamts which either wholly or in 
part belong to other Districts have been included. The par^gand 
statements in the Revenue Survey Report quoted below do not, 
therefore, correspond with the Board of Revenue's statistics. 

(1) Ajhor comprises an area of 86 acres, or *13 of a square 
mile, contains 1 estate, and pays a Government land revenue of 

4S. od. 

(2) Aligaon : area, 12,631 acres, or 1973 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ^705, 2s. od. 

(3) Alihat: area, 4824 acres, or 7 53 S(|uare miles; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, ^^119, 4s. od. 

(4) Ambari : area, 12,650 acres, or 1976 s^iuarc miles ; 1 esute ; 
land revenue, ^£921, 8s. od. 

(5) Amdahar : area, 208 acres, or '32 of a square mile ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ^18, 18s. od. 

( 6 ) Andalgaon : area, 15,657 acres, or 24\\G square miles ; i 
estate ; land revenue, ^942, 16s. od. 

(7) Apail: area, 21,802 acres, or 34*06 sejuare miles; 20 estates, 
land revenue, ;{^i455, 18s. od. 

(8) Babanpur : area, 9874 acres, or 15*42 square miles ; i estate ; 

land revenue, '^'his tract is returned with pargand 

GordghAt in the Revenue Surveyor’s Report, which returns the total 
area at 36,844 acres, or 57*57 square miles. The Revenue Surveyor 
states (1863): *The principal place in this tract is Kakirganj on 
the KarAtoyA river. The Karitoyi forms the eastern boundary of 
the tract, and divides it from pargand Mukhuiq)ur. A cart-road 
leading from Gorighit to Bogrd enters its northern limit, and 
traverses it throughout its entire length. The southern portion is 
open, flat, and well cultivated ; the northern is more jungly, particu- 
larly along the KardtoyA, where there are some large patches of 
dense tree and thorn jungle, full of tigers, leopards, wild buffaloes, 
and hogs. The principal hdis or village marts are at Chapuri Hit, 
Fakfrganj, and KAmdiyi Hit The lands are much intermixed, 
there being portions of a dozen pargands in this tract Rice is the 
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staple produce ; sugar-cane, oil-seeds, pulses, etc. are sparingly culti- 
vated, the land being liable to inundation. This entire tract has 
(1863) recently been transferred to Bogrd District’ 

(9) Bador : area, 14,691 acres, or 22*95 square miles ; 5 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^794, 10s. od. 

(10) Bahamankunda : area, 32,786 acres, or 51*22 square miles ; 
1 estate ; land revenue, £1^02, 2s. ocL 

(11) Bajitpur: area, 51,229 acres, or 80*04 square miles; 19 
estates; land revenue, ^2482, 12s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
(1863) states: ‘The principal villages in this pargand are Chausd 
Kismat, Fathipur, and Ratandir. Other market villages — Kdranji, 
Pdnlsdld, Pungdon, and Dhdnkdil. This tract is situated to the 
west of the town of Dindjpur. It is watered by the Tdngan river, 
which flows through the centre of it from north to south. The 
south-eastern |K>rtion is traversed by the Maldah high road. The soil 
is sandy and the country low; during the rains almost the entire tract 

is inundated. The Tdngan river runs through a stiff yellow clay 
soil, and has a narrow and deep bed. During the rains it is navigable 
for boats of the largest size ; for eight months of the year by boats 
of 100 maunds or about 3^ tons burden ; and at all times for small 
boats and canoes. Rice is the staple product, the variety known as 
boro dhdn being here extensively cultivated. Other crops — oil-seeds, 
sugar-cane, and gram. Leopards and pigs arc the chief wild animals.’ 

(12) Baka(;a()N: area, 30,973 acres, or 48*39 square miles; 5 

estates; land revenue, ;^i696, 12s. od. This is returned 

along with pargands Maldwdr and Dehatti in the Revenue Surveyor’s 
Report, which gives the total area of the tract as 180,457 acres, or 
281*96 square miles, and describes it in the following remarks: — 

* This tract is the most north-western portion of the District, and is 
separated from Purniah District by the Tdngan river. It is traversed 
by the Tindi and other minor streams, and also by cart-roads in 
various directions. The principal villages are Tarid, Belid, Uddipur, 
Bahdman Kumdr, Kdsimpur, Rds-bdzdr, Purdn, Pdtakdtd, Kuch 
Heharf, Ganjdir, Murmdld, Kdlfganj, Dogdchhi, etc. The famous 
annual Nekmard fair, in honour of the memory of a Muhammadan 
pir or saint, is held in the southern portion of pargand Bardgdon.’ 

(13) Barbakpur: area, 887 acres, or 1*38 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, jQ^Sf 

(14) Batasun : area, 11,558 acres, or 18*05 square miles; 6 
estates; land revenue, ^139, 2s. od. 
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(15) Behinnagar : area, 40,463 acres, or 63*32 square miles ; 17 
estates; land revenue, j£^29i4, 4s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
(1863) states : — ^ This ^r^and is a long tract running north and 
south, the southern extremity being parallel with, and three miles 
distant from, the town of Dindjpur. The eastern boundary follows 
the course of the Pumabhdbd, and the western of the ruldi river. 
The ^rgaftd contains some large jMs and grass |x\tches. but the 
level of the country is higher than in the south. The following are 
the principal villages in which periodical markets arc held Surdhdr, 
Bhundkhdll, Updrpuri, Haripur, Shikdrpur. Dhukdrjharl, and Berol.’ 

(16) Bhuinhara: area, 27,163 acres, or 42*44 square miles; 10 
estates ; land revenue, ^1779, od* 

(17) Bijainagar: area, 99,561 acres, or 155*56 square miles ; 39 
estates ; land revenue, jC9S45* od. 'I'hc Revenue Surveyor in 
his Report returns the area of this parj^and (probably including also 
that of minor at 1 19,550 acres, or 186*80 square miles, and 
describes the tract as follows ‘ This pargami is situated in the 

centre of the District, and contains the town and head()uarters 
station of Dindjpur. It is bounded on the east by the Atrdi river, 
and on the west by the I'ulii ndla. 'I he high road to Ddrjding 
traverses its whole extent from north to south, Raised earthen 
roads diverge from the town and Civil Station, leading to Rangpur, 
Bogrd, Maldah, and Pumiah. The country is mostly inundated 
during the rains, but the sites of the native town and Civil Station 
on the banks of the Pumabhdbd arc high, and above inundation 
mark. The soil is hard, friable, and sandy, and produces a richer 
crop of rice than that of any other pargand in the District. The 
tract is almost entirely owned by the Kdjd of Dindjpur ; and besides 
rich crops of rice, yields oil-seeds, sugar-cane, vetches, grass, etc. 
'I'he principal grain-marts are Sdhibganj on the Atrdi to the south- 
east, Naydbandar, and Nawdbandar. 'I'he latter is eighteen miles 
south of the town of Dindjpur, and forms the emporium of that 
place during the dry months of the year, when large tK>ats cannot 
reach Dindjpur. Principal market villages — Chak Kanchan, Mdd- 
habpur, Debpur, and Kdsidddngd on the Pumabhdbd ; Ishdnpur, 
Ndsipur, Mahddebpur, and Sukhdebpur on the Dhdpd ; Chak Pdr- 
batlpur on the Atrdi; and Tdjpur, Bardndi, Berol, Goplndthpur, 
Palisbdri, Bdsurid, and Sdidebpur. Tanks are very abundant 
throughout the pargand^ and amongst them are some very fine ones, — 
two near the Rijd's residence to the east of the town, called Anand 
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Sdgar and MatMSiigar, and one at Rim S8gar, aix miles south of 
the Civil Station on the Calcutta high road. Thelatterisalavounte 
resort and bathing-place of the European community of Dinijpur 
during the hot weather and rains. Apart from a few leopards, the 
parguni is little infested by wild animals, except at one or two 
localities in the vicinity of the stttion well known to sportsiron as 
the resort of tigers. Three annual fairs are held, the principal of 
which place in the month of November, at Nimtiri, two and 
a half tniliHi south of the Civil Sution, in honour of Ridhiballabh 
Thikur. It is patronised by the Rijd of Dinijpur, and is attended 

by two or three thousand persons.' 

(18 ) Bimdhara : area, 5936 acres, or p'ad square miles ; 3 estates ; 
land revenue, jC^SC, 14s. od. 

(19) Chalun : area, 9238 acres, or i4‘43 square miles ; 9 estates ; 
land revenue, ;^383, as. od. 

(20) Charkai : area, 9833 acres, or 15-36 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ^^^365, as. od. 

(ai) Chatnacar Mulgaon: area, 129 acres, or -ao of a square 
mile; i estate; land revenue, 18s. od. 

(aa) Chaura: area, 18,835 “re®* * 9 ’ 4 * square miles; ii 

estates ; land revenue, 444 - The Revenue Surveyor states : ‘ This 
is a » »«all fargand in the south-western extremity of the District. 

It lies a little to the east of the Dirjiling road, nearly surrounded by 
Kdjshdhl District, and is divided into two distinct portions. It is 
an open, flat, rice-producing country. A cart-road leading to Nitpur 
mart traverses the southern portion of the ftargand. There are a 
great many tanks. The market villages are Kasbd Chaurd, and 
Uardgdon.' 

(23) Debikot: area, 32,986 acres, or 51-54 square miles; 9 
estotes; land revenue, jCa305, 14s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states: ‘This is a small pargand situated to the north ot pargand 
Madnabdtf, its south-east comer abutting on Maldah District It is 
low-lying, and contains several large marshes, the principal of which 
are the Man, Sikld, Haripur, and Kutdmdi Uls. The climate is 
unhealthy in consequence of these marshes. Boro rice is cultivated 
>n the swamps when they dry up in March or April. The Puma- 
bhdbd runs through the pargand from north to south ; and the 
Tdngan river forms ite boundary for a few miles at its south-east 
comer, where the pargand is traversed by the Maldah high road. 
The principal village U Dam-damd, which contains an old fort ; near 
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the village are two large tanks, called the Dhul dighi and the Kail 
The market villages are Gangiiimpur and Sibpur, the latter 
being a considerable grain-mart on the Tdngan. Belhiri and Jdipur 
are also places of note.' 

(24) Dehatta: area, 75,694 aaes, or 118 27 square miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, £4216, 2s. od. This pargand is returned in 
the Revenue Survey Report along with parji^anJs Bardgion and 
Maldwir. For a brief description of the tract, see No. 12. 

(25) Delwarpur: area, 54,118 acres, or 84 55 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ^1880, 2s. od. 

(26) Deora: area, 101,337 acres, or 158-33 square miles; 37 
estates; land revenue, ^{^9307, los. od. 'I'he Revenue Surveyor 
describes the pargafid as follows : — ‘ The princi|>al place is Jetmalpur, 
at the confluence of the Kinkri and Chiri streams on the Rangpur 
high road; the village contains a grain-mart and a hAxdr. The 
market villages are Binyakuri, Phiringi, and jessdi. Phiringi, situated 
on the Atrdi, has also a large grain-mart. Remains of old indigo 
factories are found at Chak Jaidebpur and at other ]>laces. l*he 
eastern boundary of the pargapid follows the course of the Jamuni, 
and the western that of the Alrdi river, with occasional breaks. The 
Ichhdmati flows through it from north to south ; also the Kdnkrd, 
a branch of the Atrdi, which bifurcates at Shdgtori and reunites with 
the parent stream at Dhakaer. The Chiri enters the pargand at its 
south-west comer, and unites its waters with the Kinkrd at Jetmalpur. 
The Rangpur high road passes through the centre of the pargand 
east and west The country generally is flat and open, and produces 
fine crops of rice.’ 

(27) Dhanjor: area,37,442acres,or58*5osquare miles; loestates; 

land revenue, ^2249, Survey Report returns the area 

of this pargand at 60,759 acres, or 94*93 square miles, and describes 
it as follows : — ‘ The principal villages are Bangsihdri, Painili, 
Galchori, Mangalbdri, Aonagar, Galdighi, Tildi, Harirdmpur, etc. 
'Phe pargand is bounded on the east by the Tdngan river, on the 
west by the Chirdmati, and to the south by Maldah District The 
Balid fiJ/i, which intersects it from north to south, divides it into 
two equal portions. The country lies low, and is subject to inunda- 
tion during the rains.’ 

Pargands Dhanjor, Surdhar Maniker, Rddhdballabhpur, Tdjpur, 
Mahdsa, Khaldrd, Jhapartdil, and Bchinnagar form the south- 
western portion of Dindjpur District, com[>rising at the time of the 
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Survey an area of 752*31 square miles. These pargands all possess 
the same general features; and the following quotation from the 
Revenue Survey Report is applicable to the whole tract : — ‘ Nature 
of the country, — The surface is undulating, with a perceptible inclina- 
tion to the south-west, and is elevated about 150 feet aWe sea-level 
The land is well cultivated, but encumbered with extensive patches 
of coarse grass and marshes covered with reed-jungle. During 
the rains the rivers overflow their banks, and render a large extent 
of country a sheet of water. Production:, — The crops raised are 
rice, sugar-cane, Indian com, and pulses of many kinds; tobacco is 
grown principally in the vicinity of villages. The rice harvest is 
carried on very carelessly. The ears alone are cut oflf ; the straw is 
not always considered worth removing, and is left on the field. The 
grain is removed by labourers ; carts and cattle are seldom used for 
this purpose. Indigo was extensively cultivated some years ago in 
the neighbourhood of Churiman, but from want of proper care and 
attention to the quality of the dye, the speculation proved unprofit- 
able. Fisheries, — Fish exist in all the bilSy and large supplies arc 
daily taken to Raiganj and neighbouring market towns. The 
methods of catching fish are various ; both drag and casting nets are 
ill general use. The jhilangd or bamboo trap is much used in small 
rivers and marshes. Regular fishermen pay the proprietors for the 
right of fishing ; the profits derived from the fisheries are said to be 
considerable. Roads, — Two bad kachd (unmetalled) roads pass 
through this portion of the District : one leading from Dindjpur to 
Furniah, passes through Akbamagar, Hemtdbdd, and Rdiganj ; the 
other, to Krishnaganj in Furniah, passes through Bindol and Har(- 
])ur.’ [Since this was written, many new roads have been opened 
out. During the scarcity of 1874, the famine relief works, under- 
taken to provide labour for the destitute, principally took the 
form of road-making.] * The traffic of these parts is carried on by 
water or on pack-bullocks ; wheeled conveyances are seldom used. 
During the dry months, pathways are formed leading from village to 
village. Soil, — Generally speaking, the soil is a light grey-coloured 
clay mixed with sand. Immediately under the surface soil a stiff 
blue clay appears, near the swamps mixed with black vegetable 
mould and numerous small fresh-water shells. Lands subject to 
inundation occupy a large proportion of the whole, and present a 
singular intermixture of barren and fertile soils. One season a field 
is overwhelmed with sand, and the next year it is covered with a rich 
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and deep deposit of clay. Exports. — These are mostly confined to 
rice, mats, and boats. The mats are made from reeds which grow 
in the marshes ; the boats are mostly built of sdi timber brought 
from the Diijiling tardiy and are exported to Maldah and other 
places lower down the Mahdnandi. Gunny-bags are brought from 
the north, and are shipped on the Mahdnandd. Imports. — The 
imports are copper and brass cooking utensils from Maldah and 
Murshiddbdd; cotton from Pumiah and the Ddrjiling ti\rdi\ salt, 
English cloth, betel-nut, and mustard-seed. Toxvns. — Rdiganj, situ- 
ated on the eastern bank of the Kulik river, is the princifKil mart for 
imi)orts and exports. It is a fine, substantial town, surrounded by 
extensive fields of rice, and contains numerous tanks, ('hurdman, 
on the Mahdnandd, is also a place of some importance. 'i‘he thief 
market towns and villages are the following Rdiganj, Ghurdman, 
Haripur, Bindol, Durgdpur, Sitdhdr, Sioli, Bodhurf, and Ci.ilthord. 
Most of the villages are wretched in appearance ; nearly all the houses 
are thatched with grass, and have walls made of reeds plastered with 
clay. The huts are huddled together; and fires are frequent and de- 
structive. Mango, jack, and palm trees arc planted round the vil- 
lages, Rivers. — The principal rivers are the Mahdnandd, Kulik, 
and Ndgar ; the latter forms the western boundary l>etwccn this Dis- 
trict and Purniah to within six miles of Churdman, when the Mahd- 
nandd becomes the boundar>'. Boats of the largest size ascend the 
Mahdnandd during the rainy months, and extensive rafts of limlier are 
floated down it from the Ddrjiling iardi. 'I hc Kulik is a deep but 
narrow stream, and has its source near the village of Bhogjdn in par- 
j:aad Sdlbdri. It falls into the Ndgar river about eight miles north 
of the junction of the Mahdnandd and Ndgar. Besides these rivers, 
there are numerous smaller ones intersecting the country in every 
direction. There are few bridges ; most of the rivers arc fordable, 
except during the rains. Fcra mtura. — The country alwunds with 
tigers and leo[>ards and small game. Tigers make frequent incur- 
sions from their haunts in the ruins of Panduah (Peruah), killing 
many cattle, and occasionally human licings. 'Phe long grass on the 
banks of the Mahdnandd gives shelter to numerous wild hogs. The 
villagers are harassed at nights by watching the crops, to keep oflf 
wild animals. Climate. — 'Phe climate is remarkable for its humidity. 
Immediately after the rains, fever is very prevalent, occasioned by 
noxious exhalations from the low lands. During the hot months, 
although the heat b excessive during the day, the nights are com- 
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paratively cool. Fevers contracted during the rains are followed by 
splenitis and chronic rheumatism. Dysentery and lepro^ are not 
uncommon.' 

(a8) Fathijancpur : area, 597 acres, or *93 of a square mile ; r 
estate; land revenue, ;^r9, los. od. According to the Revenue 
Surveyor, this pargand has an area of 6o‘3a3 acres, or 94*35 square 
miles ; but although it formed a part of the Dinijpur Survey, it belongs 
to Bogri District It may be as well, however, to quote the Revenue 
Surveyor’s remarks on this tract here : — ‘ ITiis pargand is bounded by 
pargand Khatti on the south-east, and by Rijshihl District on the 
south-west It is intersected by the Jamuni and I'ulslgangd rivers 
from north to south. The country is low and swampy, bears a 
jungly appearance, and is covered with numerous tanks, ditches, 
water-courses, and swamps. The latter are frequented by herds of 
buffalo and wild pigs, and flocks of wild fowl. The principal of 
these marshes are the Chabri and Hdstar Kb. The tract is subject 
to inundation ; the villages are very small, and the want of com- 
munication between them is greatly felt. The northern portion of 
the pargand is particularly jungly, and is infested by tigers. The 
principal village, also a grain-mart, is Mlubhiri, on the Jamund 
river. There are other grain-marts at Bddalgdchhl and Hazrdtpur 
on the Jamund. The staple crop is rice, but sugar-cane and gdnjd 
are also extensively cultivated. The latter is the common hemp, 
from the dried leaves of which the natives extract an intoxicating 
liquor called bhdng. The dried flowers called gdnjd are mixed 
with tobacco and smoked, and form an intoxicating drug. A juice 
is obtained from the green leaf which is used by confectioners in 
making sweetmeats.’ 

(39) Ghagra: area, 3i3r acres, or 3*33 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^£^13, 3 S. od. 

(30) Gorachat: area, 38,559 acres, or 44*63 square miles; 16 
estates; land revenue, ;£i765, os. od. — See No. 8. 

(31) Gilabari; area, 94,469 acres, or r47*6o square miles; 53 
estates; land revenue, ;£8369, r4s. od. The Revenue Survey 
Report describes the pargand as follows ‘ This is a large, open, 
flat, and fertile tract, producing much rice. It is bounded on the 
north and east by the pargands of Deord and Swarrtippur, on the 
south by xYit pargands of Sultinpur and Santosh, and on the west by 
the Atrdi river. The Bogrd high road enters the pargand near its 
north-west comer at Samjii, and traverses it diagonally to rhinutman 
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in the south-east comer ; the Pdtirdm thani road also passes through 
it It is well watered by the Atrdi, Jamuni, and Ichhdmati rivers ; 
and although subject to inundation during the rains, is less swampy 
and jungly than any pargand in southern Dindjpur, and is also 
better cultivate. It is very highly assessed. The chief place is 
the village and grain-mart of Samjii on the Atrdi; other large 
villages are Sujdpur and Mukhtdq^ur on the jamund rivet and 
Rddhikapur and Jakhirpur on the high road. Periodical markets 
are also held at the following villages ;—Gobindganj, Khayrdlriri, 
Barhia Hdt, Shdmshernagar, Fakirganj, Gangdprasdd, Maksudpiir, 
Chak Indyatpur, Rdmdnand, Raghundthgan), Borahatui, jhalcswan, 
Maliddngd Hdt or Chintdman, Rdsulpur, Kurulddngd, etc. At 
Gobindganj there is aUo a gram depot. Native cloth is ni.ide at 
Borahattd ; and the ruins of an indigo faLtor\‘ are found at lna)atpur. 
Besides rice, sugar-cane, niustard seed, pulse, onions, tolucco, etc. 
are produced. Several Government khds mahah arc situated in the 
pargand. Annual fairs are held at Fakirganj on the Atrdi, and at 
Jaykrishnapur near Chintdman. At the latter, \\hi« h is numerously 
attended, a considerable trade in cattle, cloth, and other commodities 
is carried on.* 

(32) Hansia Bangai.ipur : area, 2604 mres, or 4 06 si|u.nre 

miles; i estate; land re\enue, 6s. cd. 

(33) Hatinda : area, 939 a* res, or i sijuare miles ; 1 estate ; 
land revenue, ^^23, 6s. od. 

(34) JahaN(;ikpuk : area, 444,022 arres, or 60519 s<piare 
miles; 13 estates; land re\cnue, X m»* ' o, 2s. od. The Revenue 
Surveyor returns the area of this pargand at only 78,429 .wres, or 
122*54 square miles; but a great portion of it lies within Bogrd 
District, and this part is probably not included in the Dindjpur 
Survey. The Revenue Surveyor dcsiri I >es ihc pa rt;and as follows : 
— ‘The principal village is Dordld, whiih possesses a good Mzdr 
and granary, situated on the banks of the Atrdi. The countr)' is flat 
and o|>en ; it is traversed Ijy the Atrdi from nf>rth to south, and is 
lK)unded on the east, south, and west b) the District of Kdjshdhf. 
There is no road of any conse«|uen€e except a fair-weather one 
leading from Sibpur to Dindjpur; there are several large di/s or 
marshes. Market vilkiges — Alipur, Ghdndas, L ttargdon, Chak 
Dori, Pahdrpur, Srirdmpur, Husdinpur, Mahesbathin, Mahddebfiur, 
Patnftdld, and Nagipur. The suple produce is rice.* 

(35) Jhapartail: area, 4*»788 acres, or 66*85 square miles; 
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lo esUtes; land revenue, jfaiia, 48. od The Revenue Survey 
Report describes the pargand as foIloH's : — ‘ This pargand is situated 
to the north-west of the town of Dinijpur. It is intersected by the 
Tingan river and other smaller streams; also by the road from 
Krfshnaganj to Dinijpur. The principal village is Sddimahal ; and 
periodical markets are held at the following places: — Rimpur, 
Ajndbid, Sfbpur, Chaburid, etc. The pargand is not so low-lying 
and swampy as those which lie to the south of it.’ 

(36) Kankjol : area, 1550 acres, or 2 42 square miles ; i estate ; 
land revenue, ^34, 12s. od. 

(37) Kantnagar: area, 48,734 acres, or 76*14 square miles; 
1 estate ; land revenue, ^2622, 14s. od. 

(38) Karaibari: area, 6959 acres, or 10*87 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ;^3 18, 8s. od. 

(39) Kasimpur: area, 31,523 acres, or 49*25 square miles; 5 
estates ; land revenue, ^£933, 4s. od. 

(40) Khalara : area, 79,850 acres, or 124*76 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ^{^3600, 8s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states : * Pargand Khaldrd borders on Pumiah District, from which 
it is divided by the Ndgar river. The principal village is Haripur ; 
and periodical markets are held at the following places : — Bedsdri, 
Kushtid, Sutikdtd, Sibganj, Betnd, Sitdlsiri, Dhirganj, Bdghichd, 
KdHganj, Dighir, etc.' 

(41) Khangor : area, 1285 acres, or 2*01 square miles ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, ;{^75, 14s. od. According to the Revenue Survey, 
this pargand comprises an area of 69,580 acres, or 108*72 square 
miles. Although comprised within the Dindjpur Survey, it belongs 
to Bogrd District, with the exception of the small tract returned by 
the Board of Revenue. I quote, however, the Revenue Surveyor’s 
Report on the whole pargand^ which is as follows ; — ‘ This pargand 
is bounded on the north by pargand Sarhattd, on the east and south 
by pargands Gordghdt and Polddasi, and on the west by pargand 
&igund. The Tulsigangd river runs through it from north to south. 
It is a flat country, rather open ; but there is no deficiency of jungle, 
grass patches, and marshes in particular localities. The tract to the 
west of the Jamund river is decidedly jungly, and in this respect is 
different from the rest of the pargand. The Bogrd high road, pass- 
able for carts at all seasons, passes through it from north to south. 
Branch roads also lead to Gordghdt on the Kardtoyd river, and from 
Ldl Bdzdr to Jdipur. The princi])al village is Hfli on the Jamund 
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river, which contains a large grain^mart, a market, and a bd%dr. B 4 gh* 
jinl village, on the Jamuni and Bogrd high road, a*as formerly a 
place of some consequence. There is a dense jungle immediately 
in its vicinity, which contains several fine temples and the ruins of 
others, together with numerous well-built burnt-brick houses (some 
in a state of good preservation) ; also many fine tanks overgrown 
with aquatic weeds and jungle, and now the resort of tigers. The 
village also contains the ruins of «an abandoned indigo factor>\ Ham- 
dami village is also a grain depot, and has a considemhlc market. 
In former days the East India Company had an agency at l>am <laind 
for the purchase of cloth manufactured in the ncighlK)urh(>od. The 
following villages have periodical markets : — Sydmpur, llcidjnli, Kan- 
durli, Hichmi, Bdghjdnd, and Pdnrhbibi.* As illustrative of the trade 
carried on at these village htits or markets, the Revenue Surveyor 
gives the following long list of articles offered for sale in the Rdnch- 
bibi hiU one market-day in M.irch i86o:— ‘Cows, goats, fowls, 
eggs, pigeons, fish, rice, parched rice, potatoes about the si/e of 
marbles, sweet poUtocs, beans, parched beans, unrefined sugar, 
sugar-cane, brUijUs, chilies, turmeric, plantains, pAn leaves, l>elel- 
nuts, spices, sweetmeats, madrak (an intoxicating drink), tobacco 
leaf, skull-caps, combs, brushes, tools, native jewellery, shoes, flowers, 
earthenware vessels and water-pots, canes, l)amboos, bead necklaces 
and bracelets, bamboo mat baskets for holding grain, palm-leaf fans, 
bamboo mats, raw silk from the Talma Christi silk worm, playthings, 
bridal ornaments and votive offerings made of sold, hookahs made 
from cocoa-nut shells, knives, soap, wax, brass and iron |k>Is 

and pans, oil of various kinds, empty bottles, lead, raw cotton, 
pumpkins, milk, curds, ght, chundm, wheat, and pulses. Also the 
following imported articles Salt, cocoa-nuts, pictures, books, Icxik- 
ing-glasses, long stockings, cotton piece-goods, fishing lines and hooks, 
paper, pens, needles, thread, string, tape, juns, and lucifer matches. 
The PinchWbl market is rather larger than the generality of village 
hiUs: 

(42) Kharail: area, 15,098 acres, or 3.V59 M|uare miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, jC 9 S 9 t Revenue Surveyor 

states: ‘The only villages of any note in this small par^ana are 
Khardil and Mallikpur. The country' is ojicn and flat, and produc cs 
rice. It is bounded on the north-east comer by the Atrdi river, on 
the south by pargand Santos, and on the west by pargaud Khardaha. 
Tanks are very numerous. In the west of the pargand is a bil called 
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the Kusigang, which contains good drinking water and fish. The 
villages are very small.’ 

(43) Khardaha: area, 130,726 acres, or 204-25 square miles; 
47 estates ; land revenue, ^^6984, los. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states : ‘ This pargand is partly bounded on the west by Maldah 
District. The country is open, and abounds in rice cultivation. 
The Dirjiling high road passes through it from south to north, and 
the Atrdi river traverses its north-east comer. Tanks are very 
numerous. Large patches of grass exist towards the Maldah boun- 
dary ; and a considerable marsh, called the Duli hil^ in the south 
gives rise to a water-course (ftdld") which falls into the Pumabhdbd 
river. The principal village is Kasbd Khardaha ; and in the following 
periodical markets are held : — Kasbi Khardaha, Bajrd Pukhiri, 
Kasbi Baddnpur, Bhawdnipur, Kaknd, and Madhdil. Aichord is a 
grain -mart on the Atrdi.* 

(44) Khas Taluk: area, 2388 acres, or 3-73 square miles; 5 
estates; land revenue, ;{^ii8, los. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
returns the area of this pargand at 59,701 acres, or 93*28 square 
miles ; but besides a considerable portion which belongs to Rang- 
pur District, the tract contains part of Gordghdt and several 
other pargands. The Revenue Surveyor describes the tract as 
follows : — * It is bounded on the east by Rangpur, from which it is 
divided by the Kardtoyd river. The pargand is much cut up and 
intersected by rivers and khdls. The Mord, a branch of the Kard- 
toyd, flows through it from north to south. A large tract of sdi and 
dense and impenetrable tree-jungle runs a few miles from the 
Kardtoyd and parallel with it for nearly the whole length of the 
pargand^ infested by tigers, leopards, wild buffalo, hog, deer, and 
peacocks, all of which are very destructive. The staple crop is 
rice ; but a good deal of the country being pali land, potatoes, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, oil-seeds, pulses, etc. are freely cultivated. The prin- 
cipal place is Gordghdt on the Kardtoyd, the only place in the whole 
of the southern part of Dindjpur that can be called a town. It has 
one good street of shops of banids and other dealers. There are a 
few substantially-constructed houses made of brick and mortar, but 
the rest are mere huts with bamboo walls. There is a police ihdnd 
at this place, and a cart-road leading to Dindjpur town vid Bddurid. 
There are large tracts of w'aste land in the vicinity of the town, 
which are said to have formed the site of the Muhammadan military 
cantonment of Gordghdt, in the days when Gaur was the seat of 
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goverameni in BeofiL The market villages are Balghiri, Bddurii, 
and Riniganj. 

(45) Khit Lal : area, 1397 acres, or 374 square miles ; 1 estate; 
land revenue, 189, 4s. od. 

(46) Khulsi: area, 33.051 acres, or 51-64 square miles; 8 
estates ; land revenue, 1749. 

(47) Khupi: area, 12,620 acres, or 1971 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, JQtiu 10s. od. 

(48) Kunj Goraghat: area, 7816 acres, or trji square miles; 
3 estates ; land revenue, ^^376. 

(49) Lalbari Jagir Mai Mukhtipur, and 

(50) Lalbari Khalisa : two fiarxands, area of both returned 
together in the Board of Revenue’s statement at 17,241 acres, or 
<873 square miles : the first contains 2 estates ; ‘ bnd revenue, 
£411^ 6s. od. ; the btter, 4 estates, with a land revenue of £40^ 

(51) Madnabati: area, 10,418 acres, or 16*27 ^juare miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, ^511, 4^ od. The Revenue Surveyor 
returns the area at 16,374 acres, or 25*58 square miles, and describes 
the fargand as follows : — 'This is a sm^l tract bordering on Maldah, 
following the course of the Tdngan river to the west, and intersected 
by the Pumabhibi from north to south. It is low and marshy, and 
much cut up by small kkif/s. It is subject to inundation during the 
rains, and is considered very unhealthy. The largest Ui is in the 
south of the pargand^ and is called the Chakdaha ML I'herc arc 
many tanks. The principal villages are Ha/rdtpur, Bisrol, and 
Bisurii. Some of the villages are moderately large.’ 

(52) Mahasa : area, 62,070 acres, or 96*98 square miles, 22 
estates ; land revenue, £41919 8s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states : 'The pargand is full of marshes, and is subject to inunda- 
tion. It is bounded on the north-east by the Tdngan nver, on the 
south-east by the Gdmar, and on the west by the Kulik. The prin- 
cipal place is Hemtdbdd, 26 miles west of Dindjpur town, where 
there is a police station {thdndy A cart road leads to Dindjpur ; 
and another, which connects the Rdiganj and Pirganj tMnds, pas^^es 
through the pargapid. The market villages arc Jarbar, Karndi, 
Lochan Mandil, Gumdshtd, Sunfspur, Bordibdri. Pirganj, etc.' 

(53) Mahasinhpur: area. 11,123 acres, or 17*37 square miles; 
5 estates; land revenue, £to$. 

(54) Mahanagar: area, 11,376 acres, or 17 77 square miles ; 
2 esutes; land revenue, £24^9 od. 
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(55) Maldwak : area, 37,099 aoei, or S7'96 aquare miles ; a 
estates ; land revenue, j^ao29, 4a. od. This /rwjand is returned in 
the Revenue Surveyoi'a Report along with fargmids Barigion and 
Dehattd. For a brief description of the tract, see No. la. 

(56) Maligaon: area, 33,571 acres, or 52*45 square miles; 4 

estates; land revenue, ^ The Revenue Surveyor 

states: ‘This isasmall/a>2»«d, boundedonthewestbytheTingan 
river ; the south-west comer abuts on Maldah district The Maldah 
high toad runs through the pirgand parallel to the Tdngan. The 
southern portion of the pirgand is flat and open ; the northern, 
grassy and jungly, and covered with swamps. Tanks are very 
numerous, and some contain alligators. The staple crop is rice ; 
but sugar-cane, oil-seeds, tobacco, potatoes, pulse, etc. are also 
cultivated. The principal villages are Mahipil, Sihat, Boro-hit, 
and Kintibiri. The former Riji of Maligion had his residence at 
Mahlsil, where there is an extensive tank ; but the whole place is 
now a dense jungle.' 

(57) Masidua: area, 51,121 acres, or 79*87 square miles; 5 

estates; land revenue, 6s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 

states : ‘ This fargand is situated to the north of Jahingirpur, the 
south-west comer abutting on Rijshihi district ; it is traversed from 
north to south by the Atiii river. The country generally is open 
and flat, but the northern portion is jungly. There are numerous 
large biU ; and several fair-weather cart-roads connect the principal 
villages. The staple crop is rice; and there are grain-marts at 
Chanchan Masidhi and Chili Masidhi on the Atrii. The follow- 
ing villages have periodical hdts or markets : — Gopilpur, Husiinpur, 
Sibpur, Madreshahr, Chanchan Masidhi, and Chili Masidhi. The 
villages are very small.' 

(58) Mathurapur; area, 19,351 acres, or 30*23 square miles; 
1 estate ; land revenue, 764, 14s. od. 

(59) Nurpur: area, 52,025 acres, or 81*28 square miles; 24 
estates ; land revenue, ^^39 13. This pargaad is returned in the 
Revenue Survey Report along with portions of Behinnagar, Deori, 
and Jolbari. Ibe Revenue Surveyor states : ‘ This tract is traversed 
by the Dirjiling high road ; also by the Dhipi river, a broad 
branch of the old Tlsti, which flows into the Pumabhibi at the 
town of Dinijpur. The country here is higher and drier than 
in the south of the District The principal village is Birganj on the 
Dhipi river, where there is a police station; considerable local 
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trade b aho carried on here. Some of the principal market villafea 
are Old Kirul, Bilidhingi, Kantiir, Akkeraganj, etc Kiali- 
nagar b a large village on the Dhipd river on the Dirjfling roadt 
where there b a fine temple. It u the first posting stage out of 
Dinfijpur.' 

( 6 o) Panjiu: area, 141,16$ acres, or iii’iS square miles j 34 
estates; land revenue, ria od. The Revenue Surveyor 

returns the area of thb targanA at 89.596 acres, or ij 9'99 squ"* 
miles, and describes it as follows:— ‘This is a long narrow tract, 
bounded on the north by the large /afgamd of Silbirf, on the east 
by Rangpur Dbtrict, on the south by/nqprMir Swamippur, Deorfi, 
and Bijiinagar, and on the west by parganA Nurpur. The TlsU 
river enters at the northern bount^ of the parganA, and, after 
tnversing it southsrards for a considerable distance, bifurcates near 
the south-western boundary, and loses its name, the eastern branch 
btf ommg the Atrli and the western the Dhipl The Jamunfi also 
enters the parganA from the north-east, and fiows through it in a 
southerly direction. The parganA is cut up by kkAlt and the half- 
fiUed-up beds of large riven Rice is eatensively cultivated in the 
low, flat »»"<<», and also in the deserted beds of rivers ; but the land 
being high, and the soil of the description known as pah land, the 
following crops are also eatensively grown ^sugar-cane, tobacCT^ 
onions, potatoes, jute, hemp, ginger, turmeric, oil-seeds, gram, /in 
leaf, pulses, and vetches ; of which ginger, turmeric, sugar, onions, 
and jute are eaported. Bamboos are very abundant and luaunant 
in growth. The vilUges are large, averaging nearly a square mUe 
in area ; the homed cattle and goatt are not so diminutive in siie 
as in the southern parganAt. There are also fewer unks. The 
principal market villages are Jibganj on the TlsU, KhdnsiiMn- 
bandar, Jharbdrf, Bhusi, Bindakhiri, and Gobindpur. The first four 
named arc also grain roarta.’ 

(61) PoLADASi: area, 9350 acres, or 14’^ square miles; 3 
esutes ; land revenue. ns. od. According to the Revenue 

Surveyor, this parganA contains a total area of 111,737 acres, or 
1 74'59 '• ahhough it formed a part of the DiiUjpur 
Survey, the greater portion of the patganA then belonged to B^ 
Dbtrict, and since then much of the remainder has been added to 
Bocri. It may be as weU, however, to give here the Revenue 
Surveyor's remarks on the tract 'This tract b bounded on the 
east by the Karitt^i river, on the south by three Bogri/arjundr, 

VOU VII. * ^ 
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ud on west bj parganAt FndiQniigpiir, Sagnni, and Khaogor. 
Tho Bogid high rand craraen itn loadHranteni comer, and there 
are odierfiiir«eatherraada;bitton die whole there 18(1863) a great 
deddenqr of oomnninicatioa between die eillagea. It ia.a bnge, 
flat^ open country, in which rice is abundanUjr prednoed. It ii, 
howem, a good deal cut up by tanks, ditcheit and maishes : some 
of the latter are of considerable dimensions, and are frequented by 
herds of wild buffaloes, which cause great destruction to the sugar* 
cane and rice crops. It is traversed from north to south by the 
Tulsigengd, and by a branch of that river on the banks of which 
tigers are abundant The principal village is KisbiKismat; and the 
following also possess periodic^ markets \ — Sirhatti, Krishnanagar, 
Hadshar, PMdUi, Dirldahd, Surir hit, Itikholi-hit, etc.' 

(6a) Phulbari: area, 33,586 acres, or 53*47 square miles; 6 
estates ; land revenue, ^ 

(63) PusTAtL: area, 18,535 acres, or 28*96 square miles; 7 
estates; land revenue, ;^893. The Revenue Surveyor states: 
‘This is the most south-westerly parf/smi of Dindjpur; it is 
bounded by Maldah District on Ae west, and abuts on pargand 
Chaurd and Rijshdhi District on the soudi-east The Ddijfling 
high road traverses it from north to south, and a cart-road from 
Rangpur to Maldah passes through it from east ra west It is an 
open, rice-producing country, covered with large patches of grass, 
Affr, and jungle near the Maldah boundary. The principal place is 
the large village and grain imut of Nltpur. The following villages 
also poeseu periodical markets: — Haifpnr, Ponhi, Dasnagar, Ghit- 
luCgar, Soponah, Tentuliyi, and Nischintipur. Porshd village, on 
the high road, contains also a police station.' 

(64) Radhabaixabhpur : area, 33,304 acres, or 36*41 square 
miles; 4 esutes; land revenue, JC640, 13s. od. The Revenue 
Surveyor, in his report, returns this pargand along with Surdhdr 
Maniker, and describes the tract as follows : — 'These pargands form 
a long tract of country running north and south, bounded on the 
east by the Chiidmati river, on die south by Maldah District, and 
on the west by the Mahinandi river. Ihe country is low and 
swampy, with large grass patches and Ms. A cart-road tunning 
from Riiganj to Maldah passes through the southern or Rid- 
hiballabhpur portion. The principal village is Chuiiman, a grain 
mart of considerable importance, situated on the Mahinandi river. 
The following also have market-places : — Niyi Boridingi, Baidin, 
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KilUaganj, BImVcuJ, Kninfr Bbswin^n], Sivol^ PtflUrf). 
Biiguogtoi, Gaaifpiir, Daiaral, DikhiUr, SnalMif, Kitibli^ 
BodUrfi^ etc.* 

(65) Rajmaomi: ani, 9M38 acra» or 15379 iqiuic mikt; 
19 estate! ; lend ieveaue^;f55e7, 141. od. 

(66) Saooka. This par f u d is not retuiied in the Boeid of 
Revcnne's statistics, sad although it faiaied a part of the Diodjpor 
SuiTcp, now bdoogs to Bogid District It map be as well, hw* 
ever, to quote the Revenue Suivejoi's tcmaiks on the / a i gu e d 
heie^-'Aiea, 53,139 aciei^ or 83*19 square nilet It is an obhaig 
tract of country stretching iMwrii and south; its castcn boundary 
follows the course of the Jamuni river for a con s i d e rab le estcnt 
and its western boundary that of the SoUi-hhaioi mad. It is tra- 
versed from north to south by the Chiri river. The country is very 
jungly, overran by dense tree-forest and gtsM jungle^ whidi spriogs 
up widt amaxing rapidity ; tigers buffiriocsb and wild pigs abound, 
and are very destructive. There is a large tU near Mangalbdri, and 
several othen scattered over the fargud. Good toads tatersect 
the tract in all directions. They communicate with the polkc 
stations {tkdmds) of Bddalgdchhi and Lil Bfzir, and connect the 
villages of Mangalbdri and Jamilganj Buzurg. The latter is the 
chief place in the farjgnd, and is a substantial Bengali village. 
Periodical markets are also held at Durgfdahi, Mallaipur, and 
Jaipur. Indigo was formerly manufactured at Jiipur. Besides rke, 
—sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, onions, pulses, barley, oats, and 
potatoes are raised. Sugar-cane and cotton arc not so freely culti- 
vated as formerly.' 

(67) Salbau: area, 3t9,886 acres, or 499 '>i aquAK 75 

estates ; land revenue, 18,494. 14s- «!• The Revenue Surveyor’s 
Report only embraces a portion of this large parguid, consisting of 
161,708 acres, or 3$a'67 squarp miles. He describes the tract as 
follows ' This tract embraces a portion of SdlUri/urgwnd. It is 
situated at the north-eastern extremity of Dinijpur, being bounded 
on the north by Putniah and on the east by Rangpur. It is the 
largest fargatd in the District ; the villages, also, are of greater siae, 
the country more open and higher, and more free from swamps and 
inundations than any of the southern fargmit. Rice forms the 
staple product ; but the following crops are more plentifully raised 
than in the lower lands tobacco, jute, hemp, onkma, oil-seeds, 
potatoes, turmeric, ginger, pulses, etc It is traversed by the 
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Ddijfliog high road, and the Tingan river passes through the entire 
length of the from north to south. The principal villages are 
Akhinagar, Dakshin Batina, J^ngion, Piiganj, Thikurg^on, and 
Nisdiintipur, the three latter being also police starions. The market 
villages are about 66 in number.' 

(68) Santosh : area, 333,835 acres, or 363-80 square miles ; 56 
estates ; land revenue, £, 1 1,370, 14s. od. The Revenue Surveyor's 
Report returns the area at 363,973 acres, or 410-89 square miles (a 
portion being within Bogid District), and describes the tract as fol* 
lows : — * Santosh is the most estensive and important pargand in the 
southern half of Dinijpur. It is a large rice-producing tract of country, 
flat and low. It is divided into two almost equal parts by the Atrii 
river, which flows through it from north to south ; it is also traversed 
in the same direction by the Khulkulii Khari The soil is hard, 
friable, and sandy, and produces good rice during the rains ; it is 
subject to partial inundation. Considerable jungle eitends along 
the banks of the Atrdi, and in tome parts there are laige hik. The 
two principal of these are the Krutrd and Ghdksi Mfr, the latter 
being situated on the nUi of the tame name. Both jungle and 
marshes are infested by tigers, leopards, buffaloes, and wild pigs ; 
the two former commit great havoc among the horned cattle, and 
the two latter among the rice and sugar-cane cultivation. The 
villages are invariably surrounded and protected by low tree-jungle, 
bamboos, grass, and plantain trees. Tanks and ditclies are very 
abundant, and the country is much cut up by them and by small 
water-cuts and ndlii. A good District ro^ tuns between the 
villages of Pdtirdm and Patnitdld along the Atrdi ; other fair-weather 
roads connect the principal villages. Crops — rice, sugar-cane, oil- 
seeds, barley, onions, tobacco, poutoes, pulses, etc The principal 
produce-depdts and granaries are the following ^-Pititim, Madan- 
ganj, Pigli-bandar, Bilughit, Ringimitf, and Patnftili. Pitiiim 
and Patnftdli are also police stationa The following are the more 
important market villages :—Rimdebpur, Bhaur, Biswinithpur, 
MagUspur, Dewar, Ndzirpur, Dokrd, Rimchandrapur, Kdsfpur, 
Bhdtgion, Uddisiri, Phasdipd^ Sankarpur, Pdtf, Aoll, Ardnagar, 
Gohdn, Dachdir Kismat, Bhdtii, Mahmudpur, Fathfpur, Debipur, 
Bdlupdrd, Pdtkhold, etc’ 

(69) Sauhatta: area, 33,801 acres, or 36-41 square miles; 7 
estates; land revenue, 4*^ od. The Revenue Surveyor 

returns the area of the pargami at 51,878 acie^ or 81-60 square 
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miles, and gives the following descnption of the tract ' It U 
bounded on the north by pat^ni Swaiitippur, on the south by 
KhingOTy on the west by Sultinpur ; the eastern boundary follows 
the course of tht Harfn river, which is the name given to the upper 
portion of the Tulsigangl It is flat and open, but many patches of 
tree and thorn jungle exist ; also a few sdl^ns, or small forests of 
bastard sdl trees. The pargani is intersected by the Badr river. 
There are several considerablc'sired hiU in the neighbourhood of 
Tarpanghit, the Ansular, Eiranf, and Kuriar being amongst the 
largest. The principal village is Tarpanghit, on the tanks of the 
old Karitoyi river. There is a police station at Nau'ihganj, in the 
extreme north of the pargani^ on the bonks of the old Karitoyi 
Formerly there existed a Government opium factory* at Diddpur, 
two miles south-east from the police station, as also a fine liadr, but 
both are now in ruins. Diiidpur is still, however, of some note as 
being the residence of some influential nimlnddrs. The place is 
overgrourp with dense thorn and tangled jungle, and, being situated 
on high ground, is a iavourite resort of tigers during the rains. Other 
villages of note arc Chosikii and Bijan ; and those having markets 
are Nawibganj, Bijan, Baninshahr, Atidighf, Digshan, Diddpur, 
etc. An annual fair is held at Tarpanghit in April, which lasts 
fifteen days, and is» attended by from four to five thousand fiersons. 
I’hc road running from Cniniiman to Gorighit runs through this 
pargand^ a?.d it partially tra\crsed by that from Habr.i to Ddiid- 
pur, I tic farjanj is liable to inunilalion. The staple product, as 
usual, IS r.ce : sugar-cane, tobacco, oil-sccds pulses, etc. arc also 
cult^^a^od-' 

(70) BiR . area, 46,^32 acres, or 78 86 5(|uare miles; 17 
estates; land revenue, *5665, 12s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states : • This is a fine open ncc-produting pargand^ situated nearly 
intheientre of the District. The Audi runs through it near its 
north-eastern boundary, and the Purnabhihi traverses its western 
portion. I'he Dirjfling high road runs from north to south through 
its centre ; and a road leading to Dam dami, and running parallel with 
the Pumabhibi, passes through its western portion, bordering on 
pargani Debi'kot is a large marsh called the Palii bii ; there arc also 
a large number of tanks, and a very fine one at Prinsigar. The 
villages average half a square mile in area ; the sites are well 
secured by thickets of trees, low jungle, bamboos, grass, and plan- 
tains. The principal villages arc Tiri, a grain mart on the Atrib 
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and KathiUhit and Kitltair on the Pnmabhibd. At the following 
villages periodical maricets aie held Tfoi, Kitittir, Mihor, Kiamat 
Udii, Chilun, and Taknm-^' 

(71} SHumnt: am, 3840 acres, or 6*00 aqaaie niles; s estate ; 
land revenue, ^^aij, da. od. 

(7a) SMiKARPun : area, 60,058 acres, or 93*84 square miles ; 10 
estates; land revenue, 1061, 16s. od. 

(73) SiKSAHAR: area, 507 acres, or 0*78 of a square mile; i 

estate ; land revenue, 37, Ss. od. 

(74) SvJanacar: area, 31,561 acres, or 33*68 square miles; 3 
estates; land revenue, £4$^$ laai od. 

(75) SU1.TANPUR: area, 34,501 acres, or 53*90 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, £249$, las. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
returns the area of the pargand at 63,740 acres, or 98*03 square 
miles, and describes it as follows: — 'This/orgamf is a flat and rather 
open country, but there is no scarcity of jungle, tanks, bils, or water- 
courses. The high road to Bogrd passes through its whole extent 
from north to south, and it is traversed in diflerent directions by 
the road from Nawibganj ihdnd to Dinijpur, and by that from 
Chintiman to Pitirdm tMnd. The Chiri, Ghuksf, Khulkulid, and 
Jamund rivers all traverse it from north to south, and other minor 
streams exist The principal marshes are the Kdlidah bit in the 
north, and the Kochnd and Mdnd in the south of the pargand. The 
principal village in the tract is Berdmpur, a large grain mart on the 
Jamund. The following also possess periodical markets, — Mirzd- 
pur, Khdtd, Bordr, Ketrd, Jot Bdni, Bdtul, and Kdntld. The latter 
is a grain mart on the Jamund. This pargand is subject to inunda- 
tion from the Jamund during the rains. Rice is the staple product ; 
and the following are also sparingly cultivated sugar-cane, oil- 
seeds, pulses, potatoes, onions, pdn leaves, tobacco, vetches, etc. 
Cotton cloth is manufactured at Bdtul. Government possesses some 
Mds mahals in this pargand’ 

(76) SuRAHAR Maniker: area, 38,139 acres, or 43*96 square 
miles; 11 estates; land revenue, ;£785, 18s. od. This pargand is 
returned in the Revenue Surveyor’s Report along with Rddhdballabh- 
pur. For a brief description of the tract, see No. 64. 

(77) SuRjYAPVR: area, 25,097 acres, or 39*31 square miles; 2 
estates ; land revenue, £^00, 10s. od. 

(78) SwARRVPPVR Bhitarband : area, 74,740 acres, or 116*78 
square miles; 6 estates; land revenue, £45^6, 6s. od. The 
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Revcime Surveyor returns ihe aiea of 

acicSi or ai6'i6 squire miles, and makes the ibilowiog remarks > 
"This is a long, narrow tract, running north and south about thirqr 
miles, bounded on the east by the Karltoyi river, here an insignifi- 
cant, slow, tortuous stream, which appears to have silted up of late 
years, and which separates the pargand from Rangpur District The 
tract is very much intersected by water-cuts, dry milds^ and small 
streams. There are several outlying patches of bastard idl trees. 
Jungle exists in the extreme south, near Nawibganj, and towards 
the south in the vicinity of Bdghchari, which is infested with tigers. 
Leopards and hog are found in the bUs and Jungle, and are very 
destructive. The Rangpur road runs across the pargand from east 
to west ; and a fair-weather cart-road from Jessdi, on the Jamuni, 
passes through Hdbri, and leads to Nawibganj ikdnd. Clumps of 
fine bamboos are to be seen eveiy where. Besides rice, the following 
crops are also freely cultivated,— sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, oil- 
seeds, hemp, jute, tobacco, pdn leaf, and onions. Hibri, the 
principal village in the- pargand^ is a Lirgc grain mart, situated on 
the small river Tildi, \\\\u h t.itls into the Jamund near Basudebpur. 
There is a police station here. The pnnripal market villages are 
Hdbrd, Ddghchard, Mangaltdri, Jes^ii, and Miulbdri. There are 
the mins of many old indigo fat tones in this tract, particularly 
along the Karitoyd and Jimuni rivers.* 

(79) Taherpur : area, 254 acres, or *39 of a s(|uaie mile ; 1 
estate; land revenue, ^12, 6s. od. 

(80) Taj PUR : area, 72,838 acres, or 113*65 st^uare miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ;^3363, 14s. od. The Revenue Surveyor 
states; *The principal village in pargand Tdjpur is Rdiganj, 
situated on the Kulik river, which is a large grain mart, and one 
of the most important scats of trade in the District. The principal 
market villages arc Strdjganj, I-akirganj, Koldingi, Dindol, Balaiyd 
Dighf, Barddwdrf, Jugi, Pinch Uayi, Mahirdjd, Pirgdchha, Kill 
Durgdpur, Baodabdri, etc.' 

(81) UcHANNAbiA: area, 3499 acres, or 5*46 s«tuirc miles; 1 
estate ; land revenue, ;^iio, 12s. od. 

The statistics thus furnished by the Board of Revenue exhibit 
a total area of 3,311,658 acres, or 5174*46 square miles, compris- 
ing 778 estates, and paying a total (iovemment land revenue of 
^173,351. The details in the forc-going list, however, must be 
received with caution, as, although the totals approximate, they do 
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not absolutely agree with those obtained from more trustworthy 
sourceSt Moreovefi it is not stated in the Board of Rerenue^s 
statistics to what year the figures refer. According to the latest 
return I have received from the Boundary Commissioner, the present 
(1874) area of Dinijpur District is 409S'>4 square miles. In 1870, 
the Collector returned 739 estates on the District rent-roll| paying 
a total Government land revenue of ;^i73»454- 
Climate. — ‘ The climate of Dinijpur,' says the Revenue Surveyor, 

' is on the whole much cooler than that of Calcutta ; the hot 
weather does not set in so early, and the nights are always cool and 
pleasant till the end of April. The District, however, is very un- 
healthy. The villagers have a sickly appearance, and many are 
annually canied olf by fever and cholera. The unhealthy period 
of the year for strangers begins about the middle of March, with 
the hot weather, when they are liable to get diarrhoea, fever, or 
cholera. Natives principally suffer in September and October, at 
which time very few escape fever. When they sicken, they are 
attended by their own doctors, or kabirdjr^ in whose skill and 
medicines they place great confidence. 

* The year, as in the rest of Bengal, is divided into three seasons, 
—the hot, the rainy, and the cold. The hot season may be said 
to commence about the middle of March, and to terminate about 
the end of May. It is ushered in by strong westerly winds, which 
prevail until the first showers of rain begin to fall in April or the 
beginning of May. This wind is hot and dry, and causes a rapid 
evaporation of the waters in the marshes and tanks, and when 
followed by a light easterly wind, as is often the case, produces 
sickness and fever. The nights during the first two months of this 
season are cool and pleasant ; occasional showers of rain fall 
towards the end of April, which reduce the temperature. In May, 
and immediately before the setting in of the rainy season, they 
become more frequent ; by this time the weather has become vciy 
hot, and the nights hot and oppressive. Strong gales from tlie 
north-east and north-west, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
occur at the setting in of the rains. The rainy season may be said 
to have fairly set in by the first week in June. Previous to this 
period, the showers have been light ; but now the rain falls heavily, 
the wind blowing from the south and east, and the rice cultivation 
proceeds. The rivers soon swell, the marshes assume the dimen- 
sions of lakes, and the country in general is submeiged, and im- 
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ptssaUe to travellers except to those proceeding along the high 
or in boats. The more debated lands do not long remain 
submerged, for, as the rivers subside, the m-ateis flow back into their 
channels, and arc carried off ; but many of the low lands, having 
no outlets, become vast Mis or marshes, several of which are 
perenniaL The heavy rain ceases about the ist of October, affer 
which light showers occur with intervals of sunshine, during which 
time the atmosphere is steamy, very* hot and oppressive, causing 
fever, from which few escape. The cold weather sets in about 
the 15th November, by which time the weather has become cool 
and pleasant From November to the middle of Febnury, heavy 
dews fall at night, and thick mists and fogs occur in the morning, 
but they are soon dispelled by the sun's rays. At this time it is 
generally sufficiently cold to require a hre and woollen clothing ; 
and the poorer cultivators, who have neither, suffer from the low 
temperature. Light variable winds prevail until the beginning of 
February, when strong westerly winds begin to blow, and again 
usher in the hot season about the middle of March.' The Civil 
Surgeon returns the temperature of the Uistnci in 1H69 as follows : 
— Average of all the highest, 91 3*; highest in May, 105 0a*. 
Average of all the lowest, 74 S* ; lowest in December, 63*. The 
Meteorological Department, in 187 a, returned the average rainfall 
of the District for the ten previous yean at 8s‘54 inches. The 
monthly rainfall in 187a was as follows : — ^January, o‘9S of an inch ; 
February, 0 87 ; March, 0*03 ; .^pril, mi; May, 4 00; June, 14 0a ; 
July, 17-66; August, 16*73; September, 109a; October, io*6i ; 
November and December, uti. Total for the year, 7579 tnebes, or 
9*75 inches below the average of the ten previous years. 

Diseases. — Remittent and continued fevers, ague, enlargevneni 
of the spleen, bowel complaints, cholera, and small-pox are the 
principal diseases of the District The Civil Surgeon states that in 
1869, 60 deaths from cholera were rej^orted throughout the whole 
District It appeared in a sporadic form, and was easily stopped 
from spreading. Small pox made its appearance in January 1869 at 
B^gsihiri ; and in April and May at Hcmtibid and Rijarampur. 
There were in all 281 cases, out of which death resulted in 26, or 9*2 
per cent, of the cases treated. In every case the cause of the disease 
was traced to inoculation. Two forms of cattle diseiae prevailed in 
the District in 1869, — the foot disease, and what is apparently an 
inflammation of the throat and mouth. The latter disease the Civil 
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Suigeon states that he has found easily curable^ tqr the frequent 
administtation of small doses of hyper-sulplate of soda, and by 
washing the mouth and throat with a solution of the s a m e. 

The Dinajpur Charitablx Dispensary was founded in i86s. 

It is suppotted by local subscriptions, and receives Government aid in 
the shape of the native doctor’s salary, and the supply of European 
medicmes and surgical instruments free of cost In 1871 the total 
number of in-door patients treated in the hospital amounted to si a,'— ' 
of whom 1 53 were cured or relieved ; 9 were not improved or ceased 
to attend ; 44, or 2075 per cent, died ; and 6 remained in hospital 
at the end of the year : average daily number of sick, 9*99. The 
out-door patients receiving treatment the same year numbered 2652 ; 
average daily attendance, 25*44. In the following year (187s) 
the statistics of medical relief were as follow : — ^The in-door patients 
numbered 244, — of whom 140 were cured or relieved ; 56 were not 
improved ; 40, or 16*39 cent, died ; and 8 remained in hospital 
at the end of the year : average daily number of sick, 8*35. The 
out-door patients numbered 3396 ; average daily attendance, 35‘33> 
The total income in 187a amounted to JC336, 18s. od., of which 
£146, las. od. was contributed by Government The expenditure 
in the same year was jC^49> 4*’ dispensary was estab- 

lished in October 187 a at Rdiganj, supported by the liberality of 
the local Mamlnddr, 

Indigenous Drugs.— The following list of indigenous drugs and 
medicines used by the kabirijs^ or village doctors, and their pro- 
perties, has been furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon : — (i) Adit 
or ginger. The root used in colic indigestion ; it has the properties 
of a carminative or stomachic. (2) Ajwdn or jneani. The seeds are 
eaten, sometimes with betel leaf, in colic indigestion ; same pro- 
perties as the above. (3) Alu bokhdrd. The fruit makes a cooling 
drink, used in fevers to allay thirst ; sharhdt is also made from it. 
(4) Am haut ^ mango fruit roasted and powdered, 

and used in fever and dysentery as an astringent (5) Amlit an 
astringent, used in gonorrhoea and in urethral disorders. (6) ImU or 
Tthd (tamarind), used as a cooling drink to allay thirst in fevers. 
It is cooling, diuretic, and a mild laxative. (7) Amndt eaten mixed 
with food in scurvy. (8) Anar or dddim (pomegranate). The juke 
of the seeds are made into skarbdt, as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The rind is an astringent, and is given in dysenteiy cases, boiled in 
milk The root is an anthelmintic, and a decoction of it is given 
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uoMtorwamuL ( 9 ) /atf dw Icmc* of the tuaarind me. 
boaedu(o«decoctk».iiidghrm mdjneateqr. (ie).<^/iUr,a 
sw^-Mentedpaai^givea ai tea in fevcn; it is a diaphoictk and 
a diuetfe; {11) Anmdi easlor-oil, used in fever and djraeatenr 
aeapvgative. The leaves of die caetor-oil tree are need for fooien- 
tadoos in iheumatianL (is) Bu!^ a sweet-scented (hiit. the seed 
of which is bmled in oil, and given in cases of lepraqr. (i3).Atfiw- 
or MMl Seeds from the tree, soaked in cold water and mised 
with sugar, are given in cases of sore throat, as a cooling drink. 
Sharbit is also made from the seeda The bark of the tree, boiled 
in water, is an astringent, and is given as a gargle in cases 01 
syphilitic sore throat The gum of the tree is an emoUient and is 
mixed with cough medicine. (14) BAtri. The covering of the stone 
of the fruit is soaked in water, and used for irritation of the urethra ; 
it is astringent and cooling. /15) Bd. The pulp of the ripe fruit, 
mixed with water and sugar as a skarUt, is used in dysentery and 
diarriioea ; it is astringent and cooling. The nw fruit, with other 
ingredients, and formed into a deooctioa, is also given in dysentery 
and diarrhoea. The leal| powdered and mixed with other ingredients, 
is given as a digestive. (16) BiAi ddnd. The seeds mixed with water 
make a tharbdt, given in coughs ; it is a demulcent (ry) Bkdttg, a 
narcotic intoxicating drug, administered in debility and for want of 
sleep. Much used as an intoxicant (18) Bhant. The bark of the 
root powdered and given in costiveness; a cathartic. (19) BA^h 
Mrendra. The bark heated and used as a fomentation in rheumatism, 
'rhe gum, mixed with haritAki and supAH, is used for sore gums, 
(so) Bar kaUi. The root fried in ghi, is used in colic. (21) Bihi 
dAnA, cough mixture, (sa) Bhendia, nutritious stimulant and 
emollient (S3) Barer fAt. The leaves, boiled in water, are given in 
anasarca and dropsy cases ; it is a diuretic. (S4) BorialA pat. The 
powdered leaves applied on boils as a blister, (as) Bach. Root 
used in coughs, to allay irritation of the throat (s6) Bel ihhal, the 
bark of the bd tree, used as a decoction in fevers, (ay) KalApnAih, 
The plant and leaf are used as an infusion in fever. (38) Kdt 
haranja. The kernel of the fruit and the tender leaves are used, with 
black pepper, as a febrifuge ; it is bitter and tonic. (39) Xai/al. 
The powdered bark given as cough powders or mixtures ; it is a 
stimulant and stomachic (30) ChAkaliA. Plant and leaves used in 
fever and anasarca ; it b a diuretic (31) Chiki tupari, used for 
sore gums, mixed with haritAki, and as a tooth-powder or paste ; it 
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is an astringent. (32) DkaiurL The diy leaves are smoked like 
tobacco in asthma; an antispasmodic. (33) Dkunia. Seeds 
powdered and used as a sharbdi in fever; a stimulant, tonic, and 
carminative. (34) DdlchM. The bark of the tree is powdered, and 
oil expressed from it ; used in diarrhoea, headache, loss of appetite, 
(35) karidra. Wood used as a decoction ; it is heating, 
and a carminative. (36) Dhawar pkui. The dried leaves arc con- 
sidered stimulating, and given in childbirth to promote labour. (37) 
DAdaru. The wood is used in fever as a febrifuge. (38) Nariydl^ 
or cocoa-nut. The fruit is used in fever and paralysis. (39) Gdchk 
marieh. The fruit and seeds are used as a gargle in sore throat ; as an 
infusion it is a stimulant (40) Gdnjd^ used in tetanus. (41) Gi>d- 
kum^ a poultice. (42) Got marick^ or black pepper, an ingredient 
in cholera pills ; stimulant and stomachic. (43) Gandk birosa, used 
in cases of bubo as a poultice. (44) Gild. The seeds used internally 
as an aphrodisiac, and in coughs as an expectorant, and externally 
in poultices. (45) Gdb. The pulp of the fruit used in dysentery and 
dianhoea; an astringent (46) Gandak^ or sulphur, used in skin 
diseases and as a purgative. (47) Golanckd, used as a decoction in 
gonorrhesa, also in slow fever. (48) Gaj pipul. The bark of the seed 
is used in weakness ; it is cooling. (49) Gokru. The green plant and 
dried seeds and capsules are highly mucilaginous. (50) Gao tabdn^ 
dried leaves used in the shape of a decoction, as a diaphoretic, and 
alterative. (51) Gao lockatiy gall nuts, used in jaundice. (52) 
Haritdki^ used in gonorrheea ; also mixed with supdri nut as a tooth- 
powder. (53) Haridra (turmeric). The macerated root applied 
externally in skin diseases, mixed with fdm leaves ; it is also taken 
internally. (54) Habahir^ or juniper berries, used in gonorrhoea, and 
as a diuretic. (55) Hahul kilkily the wild pomegranate, used as an 
astringent (56) Harital^ sesqui-sulphate of arsenic, used in fumi- 
gations, and idso given internally. (57) Hirdkas^ sulphate of iron, 
used as a tonic in spleen, and applied to the gums in toothache. 
(58) Hingul^ per-sulphuret of mercury, used externally and in fumi- 
gations. (59) IsabguL Seeds used for loss of voice, burning of 
urethra, and for small-pox in the shape of sharbdi ; it is a demulcent. 
(60) Indrajab. Seed and bark given internally in dysentery, and 
applied externally in colics. (61) JdsH madku^ liquorice, used in 
coughs, and for moistening the tongue and throat in fever. (62) 
Jaipal^ or croton, taken internally as a purgative ; applied externally 
as a counter-irritant (63) Kandura. The powdered root used in 
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asdtis, and in coughs as an expectorant ; it is diuretic (64) 

Small pieces are kept in the mouth and the saliva swallovicd ; a 
tonic (65) Kdldjird^ a strongly-scented seed, use<l as an anthcU 
mintic (^) Rdnidid. An infusion of the dry leaves is given to 
promote diaphoresis in coughs and fevers. (67) Aft/zir/nA The 
aromatic, bitter root used in feverSf and to promote digestion. (68) 
Kuiki. Root used as a tonic (69) Kuchnar, Euk used as a tonic in 
fevers. (70) Khamtum Kuiki, root of the black and while hellebore, 
used as a drasticand cathartic tocause abortion. {•ji)Kundarrumi, 
mastic, used internally as an astringent (72) Kamrangd, an acid, 
dry fruit, given in fever. (73) Kaldddnd. The root, half-roasted, is 
usiki as a purgative (74) Kdld m/gkJ, The bitter root is used as a 
stomachic (75) Kdsim. Seed and leaves used as a sudorific and 
carminative. (76) Kamrdj. Root used as a restorative and aphro- 
disiac (77) Kupild, given internally as an anthelmintic (78) 
Loban, used as an aphrodisiac. (79) Lufa, the fruit of the man- 
drake, used as a narcotic (80) Nkl, or indigo, applied externally 
to ulcers, especially in horsesL (81) Lanka sij. The acrid juice is 
applied externally to ulcers. (82) Lild tuHyd, sulphate of copper, 
lued as an escharotic only. (83) Lohdr ka iockan, iron £Ungs, used 
as a tonic (84) Mati kukd, small pearls, used as an aphrodisiac 
(85) Rudar. The leaves are used in gout, being bandaged over the 
affected parts. (86) JIfusa bkar, used in cases of enlarged spleen ; 
a purgative. (87) Afandsd sij. The root, mixed with stimulants, 
is given for snakobitc (88) ALyu phul, gall nuts, given as an 
astringent, and also applied externally. (89) Magra chaL The seeds 
arc administered internally in cutaneous diseases; also used in 
leprosy. (90) Nim. The leaves boiled in water used as a fomenta- 
tion in sprains and bruises ; also as a poultice when powdered ; the 
bitter bark of the tree is used as a febrifuge. (91) Usdrd^ gamboge, 
used as a drastic purgative ; also applied externally. (92) Udruj, a 
yelloii'ish gum, applied to the forehead in headaches. (93) Uda 
sdlip. The roots used as an astringent and diaphoretic (94) Para, 
mercury, used internally and externally with other drugs. (95) Pipid 
mul. the root of the long pepper, given to women as a stimulant after 
childbirth. (96) Palos pipdl. Seeds used as a purgative, and in horse 
medicines. (97) Pudind. Dried leaves powdered are used in colic ; 
an infusion of fresh leaves used in fever. (98) Sijnd. The powdered 
bark given in colic ; if taken in large quantities, it causes abortioa 
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Abonginal population, 40. 44. 47> 

118, Kangpur, an. aao, aai . Dinajpur. 

373* 38*' I 

Absentee landlords. Maldah, 93 ; Kangpur. I 
301. 30a ; Dindjpur, 409 
AcnarjyAs, or village astrologers, Maldah, 
44 ; Kangpur, 215, 330. 

Adht land tenure, Maldah, 8a. 83 , Kangpur. 

373, a8o, a8i ; Dmdjpur, 404- 
Adinah N^jid in Panduali, 62. 
Administration of Maldah. 126 , of Kangpur. 

157. ibo, of Dmdjpur, 356. 434- 
Administrative divisions, Maldah, ia6 . 

Kangpur, 344. 345 ; Uindjpur. 4^. 
Administrative bcadquaners of Maldah, 18 . 

of Kangpur, 225 ; of Dindjnur, 356 
Administrative history of Maldah. 18, 19 ; of 
Kangpur, 160, 161 , of Dindjpur, 356-35® 
Advances to cultivators, Maldah, too. 104 . 
Kangpur, 306, 308, 309, 310, Dmdjpur. 

_ 

A^ar tree, in Kangpur, 193. 

A,^arwdUs. or up^wntry traden, Kangpur, 
‘216; I>indjpur, 377. 

Age, Population according to, Maldah, 37* 
39 : Kangpur, 208-210, Dindjpur, 370-373' 
Agriculture implements, Maldah, 75. 76, 
Kangpur, 265. 266 . Dmdjpur, 396. 397 
Agricultural latouren. — Set Cultivators. 
Agriculture. Maldah, 70^ ; Kangpur. 234* 
293 ; Dindjpur, 390*408. 

Aichord, trading viUage in Dmdjpur, 446 
Aimd land tenure. Maldah, 85 . Dmdjpur. 
404* 

Atmd malguxdri tenure. Kangpur. 274. 
AJhor, fargand in Maldah, 126. 127 ; in 
Dmdjpur, 435. 

Ajndbdd. village in Dindjpur, 444 


Aklnrd».i<l. in Maldah. ij; 

Akltdrband.ir. trading village in Kangpur. 

Ak(i.irnagar, m Maldah, 117 

Aklaniagar, viiUgr m DmAjpur, VS 
AkbArj»ur. in Maldah. 127 

I .\kbarshahi, f^tr^and in Maldah. w8 
Akhdnag.vr, vilLigr in Dmdjpur, 4sa 
Akherg.inj nurkrt \illagr in Dmijimr, 449 
Aldl, one of the neiies of the Dhdgtidi rivri 
V 

Alawarkhdwd. vilbge and fair in Dindjpur, 
3®7. 4»> 

Alig.-ion, p.sri^ind in IiinAjpur, 2RR, 435 
Alilkti. p tr^and in Kangpur. 253. 288 . in 
Dinajpur 41c 

Alin.-ig.ir, town in MahUh, 128 
Alipur, thdnd m Kangj^ur, 328, 344 , mekrt 
vilLige in Dmdjpur, 443 
Alluvion and diluvion. .Maldah, 24. 25. 27 . 
K.ing]*ur, 280. 

Aman rur crop, Maldih. 70, 92. lot . Rang 
pur. 234, 235-237, 338, 861 . Dindjpur. 
T<o. 409 

Amdniganj-hdl, ihccbief silk mart in .Maldah, 
iw 

Amlarl, pxirgaud in Kangjnir, 270 , in Dmdj 
pur. 435’ 

AmrI.vh.ir. ^ri^and in Rangy^nir, 253. 388 . 
10 Dmdjpur, 435. 

Amcniaci.T, Species of, in Rangpur, 191. 
Amg.ichhi, in Maldah. 128 

Anurdlidfi, fargand in MaULih, 128. 
Amfrganj. trading village in Kangpur, 309 
Amlagachhi, pargand in Kangpur, 290. 
Ananx, .Species of, in R.ingpur, 185. 

Anand Sdgar, tank in Dmdjpur, 438, 
Andalgaon, pargand in Diiidjjmr, 435. 
Andud. par^anA in Kangpur. 253 
Angling in Maldah, 30 . in Kangpur, 174. 
Angraiabad —Stc English lidxir 
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Animils, Domeitic, Maldah^S ; Rangpur, 

AnSiSar*SS!1nSlnAjpur, 453- 
AntidesmflB, Species of, in Rangpur. 19a. 

Aoli, market village in Dinijpur. 459. 
Aonagar, village in Dinkjpur, 439U 
Andiie. Species of, in Rangpur. iSa. 

AiAnagar, market village in Diii4jpur, 45®. 
jSSTof Maldah. 17. 18. 19. 38 *. under culti- 
vaUon. 73, 74: of Ranraur, i« ; under 
^tinluon, aV-aso: o? Dinirpur. 355. 
371 ; under cultivation, 394. 395* 
AraldAngi, village in Maldah, 138. 

Ars^pur, in Rangpur, 953. 

Artisans.— 5 m Manufaciunng classes. 

Artisan Khool at Rangpur, 34a. 

Ai4ni, village in DinAjpur. 365. 41a. 

Asdepiades. Species ot in Kang^r, 18a 
Anect. General physical, of Maldah, ao ; 
of Rangpur, im, 99a ; of DinAjpur, 358, 

As^^. Medical.— 5 m Mrfical. 

Amam, Expedition into, by HusAin Shah, 

Amm, Exports from Rangpur into. 308. 
Astrology in Rangpur, 

AtAdighi. village in pnAjpur, 433 - 

AtrAi river in DinAjpur. 359. 3 ^*. 3 “. 304 

the old river, 369. 

AtwAri, village and tUnd in DinAjpur, 365^ 
Aut rice crop, Rangpur, 934. 835, 937, 338, 
961 ; DinAjpur, 390, 409- . u u 

Ausat madaimdih, land tenure in Maldah, 

84. 


BairdgU, or religious mendicants, in Rang- 
pur, 999. 

Bairi Perri, fargand in Rangpur. 953. 
BAishaiAri; fargand in Maldah, 84. laB. 
BAjitnagar. fargand in Rangpur, a86. 
“ajitpur, ^rgand Kii Rangpur, 161, 953, a 80 , 
in DinAjpur. 436. , - 

Bajri PukhW. village ta Dinijl^.* ««• 
Bakhshis, village officials in Mald^, 06, 07. 
BAIAdhAngf. market village in DinAjpur. 449 - 
BalAkandl, village in Rangpur, 305. 
Balance-sheets, Maldah, 107-109; DinAjpur, 


B 

Babanpur, fargand 
Babunpur, Aargaiid in Rangpur, 161, 953. 889- 
Baburhat, village in DinAjpur, 3 [ 83 - 
BAdalgAchhl, TlWird and mart in DmAjpur. 
449, 431* 

BAdarganj, village in Rangpur, 309. 

Bador. pargand in DinAjpur, 436. 

Badshdhi grants of land in Rangpur. aSa. 
BAduriA, market village in DinAjpur, 447. 
BAghchfl^ village in DinAjpur. 455. 

town in Maldah, 196. 

BAghichA, village in DinAjpur, 444. 
BAghjAnA, village in DinAjpur, ^ 5 * 
BahAdurpur, pargand in Maldah, xa8. 
BahAman KumAr, village in DinAjpur, 436. 
BahAman KundA, fargand in Rangpur, 161. 

953. 889; in DinAjpur. 436- 
Batoband. fargand in Rangpur, 953, 063 

979. 884. 885. 3 W. 3 ^^ 384 - 

BaidAn, village in Di^jpur. 45a 
Baidy^ caste of physicians, Maldah, 44 
Rangpur, aij; DinAjpur. w 
Baiiyoitar land tenure in Maldah. 84. 
BAigungAon. village in DinAjpur. 451- 
poSui^pur in Rangpur, 160, 318. 391. 


416-491. 

BalghArf. market village in DinAjpur, 447 - 
BalUil Sen’s palace in Gaur. Ruins of, 55. 
BAlubhArA, village in DinAjpur, 

BAlughAt, village in DinAjpur, 365, 413, 458 . 
BAlupArA, market village in DinAjpur, 45a. 
BAlupur, town in Maldah, 136. 

BAmandAngA, fargand in Rangpur, 953- 
BAmangolA, fair in Maldah. 68. 197. 

Bamboos in Rangpur, 199, 949. 307. 

BangAbAri, town in Maldah, 143. 

BangAon, fargand in Maldah, 1x9. . 

BAngsihArl, thdnd and village in DinAjpur, 
^ 5 . 483 . 439. 457 ; 

Baninshahr. village in DinAjpur, 453. 

Banjar, lease in Maldah, 83. 

Banicing establishments, Maldah, 104 1 Rang- 
pur, 308 ; DinAjpur, 414- 
Banks of rivers. Maldah. 95 ; Rangpur, 163, 
164, 166, 1^, 168 ; DinAjpur. 359, 3 ^ 0 . 

Ba^io^SittApur, fargand in Maldah, 199. 
BansgAon, fargand in Maldah, 130. 
BaodabAif, market village in DinAjpur, 455. 
BarAbAif, ihdnd in Rangpur, 175. 38 ®. 344 * 
BarAbfl, fargand in Rangpur, 953. 

BarAdwAri, market village in DinAjpur, 455. 
Baragaon, fargand in DinAjpur, 430, 438* 
Baral. nver in DinAjpur. 3^. 

BarAnAi, market village in DinAjpur, 437. 
Barani, til in DinAjpur, 453. 

BArbakpur, fargand in DinAjpur, 357, 430. 
BarendrA BrAhmans in Rangpur, 914. 

Barhia HAt. viUage in DinAjpur, 443 - 
BaripArA, viUage in Rangpur, 175. 
BansAkpalA, fargand in Rangpur, x6i, 953. 
a89f 

BAru Gharia in Maldah, 149. 

BasAtA, fargand in Ranger, 953. 

BAsuriA. market village in DinAjpur, 437 .. 447 - 
Batai^Dighi, market village in DinAjpur, 

BAiisiin, fargand in Rangpur, 953. 30a ; in 
DinAjpur. 436. 

Batina, village in DinAjpur. 459. 

BAtul, village in DinAjpur. 454- 
BAzidpur, town in Maldah, 136. 

BedsArf. village in DinAjpur. 44^ 
BegamAbAd, fargand in Maldah, 130. 
Behinnagar, fargand in DinAjpur. 437, 439 “ 
448. 

Bejdn kdchd land tenure in Rangpur, 984. 
BelAmli, village in DinAjpur, 445 - 
DelhAH. village in DinAjpur. 439 * 
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BdiA, ffllige in DinAJi 
tnding viUige 


ir,436. 

I Ringpur, 909. 


I Bird! of Riacpur. 199b m : of DfaiA|par. 


rr 

BeogaU. a of the Gfafighit rinr In 
li&klah. 90L 

BeiAmpur. viUage in Dinijpur, 365. 454. 
Berol, village in Dinijpur. 437. 

Be-^ri sect of Muhammadans In Rang- 
pur, naa. aa7, aa8. 

Retel-leaf.-5M PAn, 

trading village in Rangpur. 309. 

‘dA. viUage in Dinijpur. 444. 

,adai—Sit Rice crop, 
dhidurfi-khiri. canal in Dinijpur.^ 
Bkdg, or sharing, land tenure in Rangpur. 
033, apa 

Rhagdingi. mart in Rangpur. 167. 
Bhigirathi. river in Maldah. aa, 34^ 

Bhignf. ViUage in Rangpur. 305. 

Bhaksun.— Shashaiari. 

Bhalukarii. town in Maldah. 

Bhan. an aboriginal tribe in Dinijpur. 38a. 
Bhilgion. market village in Dinijpur. 45a. 
Bkdtottar\ajiA tenure in Maldah. 84. 

Bhitri. market viUage in Dinijpur. 453- 
Bkdts, or heralds, in Rangpur. ai j. 

Rhattia Gopalpur. parrand in Maldah. 130 
Bhaur, market village in Dinijpur. 432. 
Bhivi Chandra. Riji. 313 : his judgmenU, 

BlLwini^nj. tkdnd in Rangpur. 328. 348. 
349 : subdivision. 345 : subdivisional town 
m Rangpur. 33a ; dispensary. 350. 353- 
Bhawini Patl^. a leader of dakdtis, 
Rangpur. 158, 159. 

Bhawinipur. viUage in Dinijpur. 365, 387, 
446. 

Rhcgil. town in Maldah, lay. 

Bhitirband, fargamd in Rangpur, 253, a8^ 

Bl^j^i^village in Dinijpur. 441. 
Bho^ttar\ajid tenure in Rangpur. ayS. 
Bholiganj. village in Dinijpur. 45i< 
Bholihit. silk mart in Maldah. 101. 

Bholiri, river in Diikjpur, 361. 

Bholi, river in Dinijpur, 36a. 

Bhotmiri, trading village in Rangpur, 309. 
Bhuinhara. 4arfamd in Dinijpur, 437* 




4a3.a4B. 

Birth oia child. Customs in ooonectiOD with. 

la Rangpur, tan, 

Blsrol, ViUage in ubmpur, 447. 

Biswiaithpur, market vtllajp la Diaflpur, 

Rlu^ in Maldah. 90: in Rangpur, apa. 

Blind, Number of. in Maldah. 39 ; in Rang- 
pur. aio : in Dinijpur, 373. 

Boatmen. Maldah. 30, 45. 46 ; Rangpur, 
170, ai8. ai9 : Diniipur. 366. 381. 

Bodi, village and ikdud in Rangpur. 161. 

village in Dinijpur. 451. 

Rodhuri. village in Dinijpur. 441. 

Bogri. Exports from Rangpur io--silk, 304. 
^ : paper. 305. 

Bdrigiri. trading vUlage in Rangpur. 309. 
Bongmear. Species of. in Rangpur. 179. 
Borahatti. village in Dinijpur. 443. 

Boriibiri, village in Dinijpur, 447. 

Borir, village in Dinijpir. 4S4* 

Boro <-5ar Rice cropi 
Boiohit. village in Dinijpur. 448. 

Boundam of Maldah. 17. 18. 19 ; of Rang- 
pur, 156. 166 , of Dinijpur. 356. 

Boyiliyl village in Maldah, 131. 
Brihmanpukur, marsh in Dinijpur. 
Brihmanf. nver in Dinijpur, 359, 361, 3M ; 
canal, 364* 

Brihmans. Numbers and classes of. In 
Maldah. 44: in Rangjwr. aij. aij. 
in Dinijpur. 377 ' Customs and ceremoniea 
observed by, m Rangpur, aay. aa9. a^o ; 
in Dinijpur. 380: 1-amiJy names of, In 
Dinijpur, 377 

Brahmapur, village in Dinijpur. 365. 413*^ 
Bmhimpuire, nver in Rangpur. 161. i6a. 
163, 169. 393, 

Brihnu Sunij in MaMah. 47 : >" Rnnn""’ 

aai. aa4.mDin*)pur, 38j.^ 

Brahmottmr land tenure in Maldah. 84. 85 • 
in Ranonir. a;* 878 ; In Dinijpur. .<». 

Bi^n in Rangpur, 300, 303. 304 : I" Wn- 

BiJSdtaiuln Maldnh. 4* : 'n Rnngpur. aio. 

aai, au : in Dinijpur. 370. 37J. 3»». 
DuUuUkatm, • nighlingaka' ejraa, palimul 
ulk macK in Maldah, «. 

Bunikhiri canal in Dinijpur, 36^ 

Buri Dharli. rirer in Rannnir, 167. 

Buii Tisli. old channel of the Tlili, f.v. 

Burlgangi. an old hnneh of the Gangea. 03. 

Bunrhil. trading village In Rangpur, 30^ 


vUlaga tad iUad la DtaAipur, 363, 


Bhuinhara, fartand in Dinijpur. 437- 
Bhundkhill. vUlage in Dinijpur, 437- 
Bhunuijimirl. village in Rumr, 3^, 
BhusI, market village in Dinijpur, 365# 4^4* 

449. 

Bhutii traden in Rangpur, 246. 

Bidyigion, a small state which for^lv 
paid a tribute of elephants to the E. 1. 
Company. 325. 

Bignoni^ Speaes ci, in Rangpur, 18a 
Bi&nagar, ^rgand in Dinijpv. 437. 

Bijan. village in Dinij^. 453- . . 

Biinl, a small state which forme^ paid a 
tribute of elepbanU to the E, 1. Company. 

invampi. —5«r Marshy 

Bindakhiif. market village m Dinijpur. 449- 
Bindhara. pargamd in Din|Mpv> 438- 
Bindob market village in Diniipur 441. 455- 
Binyakuri. market village in Dmijpur. 439. 

VOL. VIL 


Calamines, Natural. *n Maldah. 90^ ; In 
Rangpur. 391.303 ; in Dinijmir. 40B. 409. 
Calcutta. Exports to, from Maldah. 101 ; 

2 G 
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from lUngpur, a43> 246, 308 5 

CiScuttt, Trade between Malitoa Bd ^ ig a-^ 
in Rangpur, 169, 304 , In UinAjpur. 

C^tkl^^^^nterest, ’ 

*85- 308 : Din^iP"- 

CMtS liSaJ tal^jpur. 457. , 

onme of 187a. iw agencies and results. 
M^dah, 36-40 : Rangpur, aos-aio , Dinij- 

Co!^ oSi^n Maldah. 7a : Rangpur. 234 
340; Dinijpur, 390, 39»' . 

Cronies on domestic occasions in Rang 

pur, 227-229. 

ChabH W/in DinAjpur. 4 ^. 

ChaburiA. village in Dif^jpu^ 44^ 
Chaiunya, F^lowers of, in Rangpur, 223, 
224 ; in DinAjpur, 379. 3 ^- 
Chakdaha3</mDlnAjpur, 447' 

Chak Dori. market village in 
Chak GopAl. village in Uin^pur. S^S. 4**- 
t'hak Infi^tpur, village in DinAjpur, 443. 
Chak laidebpur, village in DinAjpur, 4^. 

«“•***" Dmijpur, 

Cifikia Dlanapur. fargaitd i" «»“»'>• ‘3!; 
Chak PArbatlpur, market village m Dinaj 


cJ^k’rdnJ or service land tenures, in Maldah, 

ChMA MMidh£”nuir£rt village in Dinijpur. 

ChiSipAtt. village in DinAjpur. 365. 

ChAlun, m DinAjpur, 438 , villag 

ChaiSpitiu^viUapi^aDinijpW 385. 4"- 
ChAnchAl estates in MaUiah, 134. *40- 
Chanchan MasidhA, market village in DinAj 

dffndiSfniarket village in Di^jpur. 443- 
Chindganj. village in SjS. 4*a. 

Chandlai. fargaiii in Matoh. 131. 
Chandpur. town in Maldah. ip- 
OiindUra. 'moon and sws. a pattern o 
silk fabric made in Maldah, 05. 

Changes in jurisdiction, Maldah, 19 ; Rang- 
pur. x6o ; DinAjpur. 35j-35«- . 

Changes in nver-courses, Maldah, 25 . Ra g 

pur, 16a. 163, 164, 165, 166, 168, xb9' 

Chap^^SuinrisStApur.— GumAshtApur. 
ChapurA Hat in DinAjpiy. 435- 
Charcoal. Preparation of, in Maldah, 32, 
Charkai, partuMd in DinAjpur, 438. 
Chatnagar Mulgaon, fargand m DinAjpur, 

R^l P0'i“- 

Cbaura, fargand in DinAjpur, 438. 


ChausA Kismat. village in DinAjpur. 436- 
ChhAlAp^. trading village in Rangpur, 

C-^chii Mliganj. trading village in Rang- 

Ch’hW^l. nver in Dinijpm. 359. 3^ 3f^ 
Chholi BMgiralhi. a small branch of the 

Paidir. village In Rangpur. 167. 

Chhoti Sigar Dighj in ^ur. 5^ 

ChhotA TIsiA, an old channel of the iisia, 

CMldren under twelve, in Maldah, 39 : 

Rangpur, 208-210 ; m DinAjpur, 370-373- 
ChilmAri, ihdnd and village in Rangpur. 

Chi^man.^iage ^ ihdnd in DinAjpur, 

tenure in Rangpur. a^. 
Chirirbandar. village in DinAjpur, 365. 

ChitA, nver in DinAjpur, 363. 

Chittagong, Tobacco exported from Kang- 
pur to, 308. „ 

Cholera in Maldah. 146. 147. *491 m Rang- 

129 ; Outbreaks of, in Rangpur, 348, 349 - 
ChosikAi, village in DinAjpur. 453. 

Chnstian population, in Maldah. 37, 47 • »* 
Rangpur, 208-210, 221, 224 , m DinAjpur, 

C^ukanJo^Mukarrarit land tenure in Rang- 
pur, 277, 278, 280, 281. 

ChurAman. marl in DinAjpur, 359, 365, 44 ^* 

civutiA^^agpur, Immigrants to Maldah 

from, 41. 47 - , . _ 

Citrus. Species of, in Rangpur. 183. 

Climate, etc. of Maldah, 145, 146 • of Rang- 
pur, 300. 345 : of DinAjpur, 441* 456 . 457 - 
Commerce and trade, Maldah, 100, 10a , 
Rangpur. 307. DinAjpur, 41c 414- 
Communication, Means of. -ire , 

Comixmsating influences in case of drought 
or flood in Maldah. 98 - 
Condition of the people, Maienal. Maldj^. 

68 00. 100; Rangpur. 225: DinAjpur, 358. 
Confiscation of all 

Bengal, by order of NawAb ShaistA KhAn, 

Cotton in Rangpur, 307: in DinAjpur. 391. 

C^rts, Civil and criminal, in Maldah, 110 , 
Rangpur, 327, 328 ; DinAjpur, 422. 
Criminal cases, Maldah, ixa, 113, 1x4! Rang- 

CriminaU^°*Miibi.^i8rR«ngpur. 

160. 2x7 : DiuAjpur. 38a. 4 a 4 - 487 - 
Crops. - 5 re Tillage, And Rice. 
Cucurbiiacoous plants in Rangpur, 245- 
Cultivation.- 5 re Tillage. . 

Cultivators, Advances to. Maldah. *00^04 • 
Rangpur. 246. 306, 308. 309. 3 ": ^mAJ’ 

Cultivators, Condition of, Maldah, 48, 68, 
69. 75. 79; Rangpur, 2 as «6, 227, 229 
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S43, a66 ; Dialjpur. 388. 389. 39^ 397> ' 

hidings, Maldah, 74 : Rangpur, 
m-< DinAjpur, 395. 

Customs of the people m Rangpur, 336-339. 
Cyclone in Rangpur (1787-1788). 397. 


Dabipar. town in Maldah, 142. 1 

Dacca, Exports to, from Maldah, 94 ; from 1 
Ranrour. 304. 308. . r.- x- ! 

DachAfr Kismat, market villa|:e in Dinijpur, ] 
45a. ^ 

Dditudi land tenure in Maldah, 8a 
Ddkditi, in Maldah. 113. Rangpur. 158. 

159. 16a 33 * ; in DinAjpur. 350. 425- 
DakhIhAr. village in DinAjpur. 451. 

Dakshin. village in DinAjpur. 45a- 
DamdamA, village in DinAjpur, 365, 438. 
439, 445. 

DArfdahA. village in DinAjpur. 450. 

DArjiling, Imports from, into DinAjpur, 441 
Dar-patni tenure.— 5 « Patni. 

Darsark Gangahar, pargand in Maldah. 

DarwAni, ihdnd and fair, Rangpur, 30B, 328, 
344, 349. 

Djr tjdrd tenure.— Ijdrd. 

Dasnagar, village in Dmajpur, 450. 

DAAd KhAn, the last of the Afghan dynasty. 

Dt^Adpur, village in Rangpur, 309 , in Dm- 
Ajpur, 453 

Daulatpur, village in Maldah, 134. i 43 ' 
Day-labourers, alaldah, 79 ; Rangpur, 266, 
272. 

Deaf and dumb. Numbers of. in Maldah. 

39, in Rangpur. 210, in DinAjpur. 373. 
Deaths from drowning, Maldah, 27 , Rang- 
pur, 169. , . 

Deaths from wild beasts and snake -bites. 
Maldah. 35 , Rangpur. 197. »» • 
pur, 368. . _ I 

Debi ChaudhrAnf. a female dakdit in Rang- | 
pur, 159. I 

Debikot, pargand in DinAjpur, 438. ] 

Debipur, town in Maldah, 127 
Debipur. market village in DinAjpur, 45a. ] 

Dtboltar land tenure, in Maldah. 84. 85 , in 
Rangpur. 273, 278 ; in DinAjpur. 400. 
404. 

Debpur, market village in DinAjpur, 437. 
Decennial settlement in Rangpur, 321. 
Deharpur, pargand in Maldah. 13a. 

Dehatta, fargand in DinAjpur. 439. 
Dciwarpur, fargand in DinAjpur, 439. 
Deruity of population, Maldah, 37 , Rang- 
pur. 904, ao 7 '• DinAjpur. 371. 

Drara, fargand in DinAjpur, 439. 

Dewar, market village in DinAjpur, 45X 
Dhaldighf, village and fair in DinAjpur, 387, 

D^^irs in DinAjpur, 38a. 


Dhanior, farnmd in DinAjpur. 439^44X 
DhAnJcAil, village in DinAjpur, 305. 43(1 
DhAp, village in Rangpur. 225. 

DhAp^ nver m DinAipur, 359-361. 

DhamA, river in Dinijpur. 3^ 

DhartA, river m Rangpur, 161, 164, i66h 
292. 

Dhirganj, village in DinAjpur. 444. 

Dhubri, district in Rangpur. 161. 

DhukArjArf, village in DinAjpur, 437. 

Dighir, village in DinAjpur, 444 
Digshan. village in Dim] pur. 4^ 

Dinat Akbarshahi. fargand in Maldah, til 
Diluvion ~~Su Alluvion. 

DimlA. tkdnd in Ringpur, 32I 344* 349* 
Dinajpuk Disthict— 

Geographical Siluaiion. Area, and Hend- 

2 uarten, 355. 356: Boundaries, 356; 
!hanges ofjunsdiihioo, and Brief Histori- 
cal Aeich. 356-3^8 : General Aspect of 
the Disirici. 358 , River System. 359-3^ » 
Canals, 36^ 365: River Traroc, 365; 
^lshenes. 365. 366; Koresu and lung^ 
I'roducls. 366; AVrw Afa/urm, ^6^368; 
Population— Early Attempts at Enunefn- 
iion, 3M . The Census of 1B72— Method 
of taking the Onsus. 368-370 , Claislhoa- 
tion of ropulaiion according to Sex and 
Age, and Alntract of PopuUiion. Ar«, 
etc. of each /AJaJ. 370373 • li»6ims, 
Ethnical Division of the People. 373-37^ 
Immigration and Ejnigration. 176; List of 
('astri, 376-382 , Aboriginal Tnhei, 381 ; 
Religious Division of the People, 38a. 3831 
Distribution of People into Town and 
C ouniry, 383. 384 . DinAjpur Town, 384 1 
Village Officials, 3B4-386 ; Fairs and R#* 
ligious Gatherings, 386-388, Material Con- 
dition of the People, 388 , 'Fheir DwcUlngi, 

( lothing. and Food, 388-3^: Agriculture— 

( ercal Crops, 390. 391 . Green Oopa, 301 ; 
Fibres, 391 . Sugar cane. 39i'393; 
andToliacco. 393. Miscellaneous Crops, 

I 3‘yi. 3*^/4 1 A*®* Oui-turn of Crops, 
cit . yH. 395 . Domestic Animals, 395. 
396 . AgriculUinil Implemenis, 396. 397 ; 

I wages and Prices, 377 . WeighU ^ 

I Measures, 397, 398 ; I-andlesi Laboring 
Classes. 398: Tenures. 398-405^J 

: Rates of Kcnl, 405*407 : Manure. 406-4^; 

I Irrigation, 408 , Natural Calamities, 408 , 

1 ' Fammu Warnings. 409. Foreign ai^ Ab- 
} vniee IVojinetors. 409 , Roads and 

of f’ommumcaiion. 409, 410 ; Manula^ 
lures, 410, 411 : Trade and Commerce 
Rice Export. 4II‘4<4. Other Expoiti, 
414 , Imports, 414 ; Capital and Intciesi, 
414. 4151 Income of (he District. 415; 
Revenue and Expenditure, 415; Balanoe 
Sheet of 1787-88. 416 ; of 1820-21. 4*7 « 
1850-51. 418 . of i86(v6i. 4*9 : of 187071, 
4X>, 421 . Rent Cases, 422 ; ProtecUon to 
Person and Pr<»erty. 422, Polioe Siatiitka, 
422-427 , Jail ^tistiGS, 427*489 *• Edocip 
iional Statlstjct. 489-433: PwalStatotki. 
I 434 . List of fargandi, 435'456 ; Otaiiie, 
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piMMw ah. 4Wi 


“15?; to Jtongpw. *5*. *75. 3*6. 3*7. 

eSSS'SXi*""? ^ “ ?S31- 

‘‘mert, MaU«n.79: R*»«P“. 3®*. 


cCSe-Kilan k "WS;^ 

^“ivssayi-x. 

. ntnAlmir. 396 . 


nomeiue ADinww m • 

^STSs i DtoiJiiur. S9S. SSj- 
D^to iMiiiJpur, 3 W, 3 W. 3**' 

viOue •»_^te44^ 



xpenaiiure. 

E^^bJb1i^‘^^pecieI of. to lUngpur. 188. 


cJSvbt to M»Mih. 9«;^9* : *“ R“*P“'. 

»«.• 

lC;.*Sil,«ou. «^w.. M Jd.h. ISP : 
D&t.'?vWtt^.*64..67. 

SSyiSs:-. 


F 

Factories, EngUih, to Bengal. eon«ieated, 

F^V, Maldah. « 7 . »>. *« ! R*"8P»'. 

Ftkirgan), thdnd in Ranpur, 

Till^e in DinAjpur, ^S» 4 * 3 ' 435 * 443 * 

Ftfirkundl, old name of Rangpur, 156, 3x7* 

FtSlow lands, Maldah, 90 ; Rangpur, >45 • 

F^lnc of^x7^-88 in Rangpur, ^^998. 
Fwnineof 1866 in Maldah, 9a *. in Rangpur, 
a . In nifiAlnur. lOQ. 

; in Rangpur. 


BM^ts. Tribute of, paid to the E. I. 
bSM; 3 «. 9 «; ta R««- 

Bitoi^wl'uiw^to MaMah, 13^ 

x8. 4». W. 93. *” • 

F!]ffliS<^*»n * 1 ^ cMifiicated. 48 . 


Famine 01 xow w . 

^asgjrA... 

rS!mt!SiSSSi£i^}>^ 


Firdiiii. a sect of Munynmeoan. 

A7 • Rangpur, aaa .— also Skdrd, 

F^wSS s. 

Fathijangpur. jtorpwd In Rangpur, . 

uES'lvll* Mughuli. 316. 

FalKpur./a?*®*^ to Rangpur. 853: market 
yilligomfen 4 ipur. 436 . 4 S*- 

g&SJJXSi-jSwr-sj 

MSdah.^: Rangpur, aa84io: Dto 4 J. 
pur, i9S-»4 ’• WnAjpur, 366-308, 44 >- 
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Fcrilef in Mddih. >14. 30. 94; in Rwgpw, 

Maldah. 79. 74; 
Rtnfflpur, 249, 243 *. Wn^Jpur. 

FlnMdoid, the court neiiie 01 Peuduth, q,v. 
Firodpor, 2 luburb of Geur, 58. 

Fuctl diviiioM, List of. MtkUh. isS-uS : i 
Rangpur. 233.254, 256459. 345 : Dio^jpur. 

riSw^J^Mddah, 30^ 31 ; of Rtngpur, 202- 
904 ; of Din*jpwr. W. 440. 

FishiDg castes and communities, Maldsh, 

*9* 30k 4S.^: «*• I 

ai% aao; Dinijpur, 365, 366, 3B1. 

Fishing, Mode* or, Mddnb, ^ 31 ; Rang- 
pur, 170-175—^ oto Angling. 

Flood nnd ftnine. Great, in 178748, in 1 
Rangpur, ana, 093098. I 

FV)ods,Mald& 90,91,93, 94. 


Chittagy, efllaga In DlaAipor, 430, 
GkHwil cute in Dinijpar, 377. 
Ghlas-ud-dln il. Grave of. m. 
GhughudAnfi, villige in Din^pv, 36s 
Gilibtri. in DinAJpur. 392. 44a. 

Girls' schools in Mtldah, 124 : (n Rangpur. 
_ 33^.337, 339: IMIpw, 430k 43«' 4» 


! Gobindgmnj, tkdnd in Rani 


in Rangpur. 32B. 
Gobindgaij. village in Dia^pur. 443. 
Gobindpur, market village In Dln^ptf, 4416 
GohAn. market village in Dindtpur, 45a. 
GopAI^j. mart m uinijpur. 412. 
Gopilpur. village in Maldsh. 131. 


Floods. Maldah, 909 91. 9a. 94. 

161, 165, 168, aoo, 093 ; Diaijpur, 44a. 

Fm^oftte people, Mildah, 69 ; Rangpur, 

Fo^|n^lu^rdk^%iS^, 93 • Rangpur, 
301 : Dindjpiir. 409- „ 

Foresu, etc,, Rangpur, 175*19* i I>>na|pur, 
366. 

French lactoiles in Maldah. 49. 

Funeral ceremonies in Rangpur. 229. 
Furniture. Maldah, 69; Rangpur, 226; DiniJ- 
pur, 388. 


G4glA. trading village in Rangpur. 309. 
GmghantA, trading village inlUngpur, 309. 
Gijol, thdnA in Maldah, 51. 87. no. 
Gailibari. village in Maldah. 131. 

Galchori. village in Diniipur. 439> 44>< 
GaldighI, village in DinAj W. 439' 

Gan Attar land tenure, 84, 85. 

Gandar, river in DinAjpur, 36a . 

Gangapath Islampur, fargamd in Maldan, 
132. 

Oa^pmiAd. village In Dindipur, ^3> . 
Ganginbnpur, tkdnd and village m Dinijpor, 

22, 24 ; flooded. 9L 
Gangnager, jtargand in Rangpur, 253. 
GanjiUr, village m DlnAJpur, 436. 

Goarar caste in Rang^, 174* >99* 

or QUibnri river in Diimpur, 

G^Slr£'towniaMiliUh,so.86,iio; lur 

in'llnidnh, 81, 8« 85, 89, 
L»h»33- _ ... 


I GopAI^j, mart m uinijpur. 41a. 

} GopAlpur. village in Maldah. 131. 

GopAlpur, market village in DinAJpiv, 148. 

. Gopinithpur. market village in DinAJpur, 

G^hAt. tkakU m Rangpur. 1564 270. 316^ 

334. 335- 

G<^hAt. city in Rangpur. 314, 

GorAghAt, parramd in^n^pur. 366, ^ 
GorAghAt. vllUge and tkdnd in Dta^pur, 

viUage^n ^Agpur, 165, m 
GovindganJ, fartamd in Rangpur. 161. 
Green crops. Maldah, 72; Rangpur, 14^ 241: 
DinAJpur. 391. 

Guicaius. Species of. in Ranjmtf. 

Guiaria. river in Rangpur. 168. 

GumAniganj, village In DinAjpur, 365. 
GumAshiA. market village In DinAJpur, 447* 
GumAshiApur. tkdnd in Maldah. 51, 7 ii W, 


Ge'^^in 


Msldib, 66 ; In Ran(por, ,31, 


Gnarfpnr, village in DinAJpur, 451. 
GaybErf./e»gnmi in Rangpur^mM 
GhAghAt, river in Rangpur. 166 168. 
GhAgiA, pnpgnnd In DlnAJPur. 44a- 
GhAgiA. ms in Dlndl^, 361. 


Gdr, or molasses.— 5« Sugar-cane, 
GurjfpArA, trading village in Rangpur, % 
Guttli^. Species of. In Rangpur, iIj- 


Habiu of the people.— 5ir Cottony 
HAbrA. village and tkdnd in DinAJpur, 385, 
42 t. 455. 

Huitpur, In Mildah, a8. », tw- >“ 3. 

ia7TcflccUor the punt Oood of 1871011, 

^2.‘iiMa/A-*fRI««wP-„ . ^ . 

Hiio, the founder of the Kodt or Kncb 

H^-UsS^^k vimM In Maldah, 81, 8a ; 

vuteiy of. in Hiundi/^iM, 8 ,. 
H6ach4;kalkkhil. river in 3»«* 

Hansia Bangalipur, f^rfond m DinAJpur, 

Hu&6ngl river In DtniJpw. 3*>* 
i Hirichendnpur. town In M il d ah. la;. 

' HaiMnpw, viUace In Dla6)pnr, 439- 
HtourMftoDinflpw.^ . 

Hiundd, ” M i M n h , 81, 8a, 84, 8^ 

Ha^&har, vDlife hi Dtadlpar, 4SA 
Hadnda. *■ 

HnviU Taia, MMaldab, sj^ 
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Hai&ribandar, trading village In Rangpur. 

H.^t Pinduah, proposed name of Pan- 
duah, 59. 

Hazrdtpur. mart In Dlndjpur. 449, 447 - 
Hemp, Cultivation of. in Rangpur, 943. 
Hemtdbdd, thdnd in Dindjpur, 493. 447* 457 - 
HichmI. village in Din&Jpur, 445* 

Hlirdpur, farmnd in Maldah. 139, 135. 

Hili, mart in uin&jpur. 413, 414* 443 * 

Hills in Maldah. 97. 

Hindu population, Maldah. 37, 47 ; Rang- 
pur, 908-910, 991 . 999-994. 997, 999 ; Dinaj- 

ilingal 2 ^?rive?i^DinAjpur, 359. 
History. Early, of Maldah, 18 ; of Rangpur, 


Hingalmi^a. river in DinAjpur, 35 
History. Early, of Maldah, 18; of — 

156, 3x0-395 ; of DinAjpur, 35^«8. 
Holdings of cultivators, Maldah. 74. 75 ; 
Rangpur, 969-364, 979, 973, 989 ; DinAjpur, 
488, 395, 398. 

Houses, Number of, Maldah, 37 ; Rangpur, 
906 ; DinAjpur. 370. 

Houses of the people. — Dwellings. 
HusAinpur. market village in DinAjpur, 443. 

448. 

HusAin ShAh, AfghAn king (1497-1591). 
315. 

Husbandmen.—S^r^ Cultivators. 


dal- 


IchhAmatf, river in DinAjpur. 36a. 

Idiots, Number of, in Maldah, 39 ; in Rang- 
pur, 910 ; in DinAjpur, 373. 

IdrAkpur, par^^ind in Rangpur, 953, 987, 

i^«^'lan§ tenure, M.'ildah, 80: Rangpur, 
975. 979 ; DinAjpur, 401. 403. 

Immigration, Maldah, 41 , DinAjpur, 376. 
Implements, Agriculluml, Maldah, 75. 76 ; 

Rangpur, 365, a66 ; DinAjpur. 396. 397. 
Imports. Maldah, 101, 109, 103; Rangpur, 964. 

965. 307. 308 ; DinAjpur. 411, 4*4. 44 «- 
Indmi land tenure in Maldah, 84. 

InAyatpur, village in DinAjpur. 443. 

Incomes and income tax, Maldah. 105; 

Rangpur, 310; DinAipur, 413. 

Indigenous vegetable drugs, Maldah, 150: 

DinAjpur, 36, 458 ' 46 i- ^ ^ 

Indigo in Maldah, 73, 74, 76, 98, vp J 'J* 
Rangpur, 195, 946, 947, 961, 30/ ; DinAj- 
pur, 440. 

Indigo factories. Ruins of old, in DinAjpur, 

in M.ildah, 39, 40; in 
Rangpur. a 10 ; in DinAjpur. 373. 

Iiisanes, Number of. in Maldah. 39; in 
Rangpur. aio ; in DinAjpur, 373. 
Institutions, etc. in Maldah. 105 ; in Rang- 
pur, 31a 

Insurrection in Rangpur in 1783. 157. 158. 
Interest, Rates of, in Maldah, 104 . in Rang 
pur, 308-310 ; in DinAjpur. 414. 
Inundations.— 5 cf Floods, 


Irregular cesses, in Rangpur, 991 ; In 
DinAjpur. 405. 

Irrigation, in Maldah, 98, 90 ; In R%ngpur, 
i6x. 16^ 991. 999 ; in DinAjpur. 408. 
IshAnpur, market village in DinAjpur, 437. 
IslAmAbAd. forsand in Ran^. 953, 9B5. 
hUmrdri land tenure, in Maldah, 80 ; m 
Rangpur, 975, 978 ; in DinAjpur, 401, 409. 


J 

Jafarganj, village in Rangpur, 30$. 

[agA&l. village in DinAjpur, ^5. 
lahangirpur, fargand in DinAjpur, 443. 
aharpur DAura, kkdl in Maldah, 97. 

Aiganj, village in DinAipur. 365. 449 - 
[ail manufactures, Maldah, 1x6 ; Rangpur, 
334 ; DinAjpur, 498. 499 - „ ^ 

Jail statistics. Maldah. 115-118: Rangpur, 
339-335 : DinAjpur, 497-499* 

Jains, in Maldah, 48 ; in Rangpur. 994 ; in 
DinAjpur. 389. 383. 

[Alpur, village in DinAjpur. 365. 439. 45 ^* 
lakhirpur, village in DinAjpur, 443. 
laldhAkA, thdnd in Rangpur. 328, 344, — 
|AliA Kaibartta, caste of fishermen in 

JaliyA C^ndalA, village in Maldah. 131. 
Jalkar, or fishing lease, in Maldah, 83. 
)alkar BathAn.yA// in Maldah, 140. 
jalkar Kallak SujA.yAf/ in Maldah, 131. 
jalpAiguri, Export of paper to, from Rang- 
pur, 305. 

imAlgan; Busurg, village in DinAjpur, 451. 
amunA river, 359, 36a, 363, 364. 

JanatAbAd, court name of Gaur, 7.V. 
Jangalburi land tenure in Rangpur, aSo, 
98a 

Tangal-TutA. fair in Maldah, 67. 
jnngAon, village in DinAjpur, 452. 
jant, or irrigating machine used in Maldah, 
45. 

arbar, market village in DinAjpur. 447. 
iUrApur, trading viIUim in Rangpur, 309. 

' .lyknshn.'tpiir, fair in DinAjpur. 443. 

' cssAi, market village in DinAjpur, 439. 455. 
' ftmalpiir, village in DinAjpur, 439. 

' halesw.ar{, village in DinAjpur, 443. 

’ hapariAil, pur^^and in Din^pur. 439-443* 
jharK'iri, market village in DinAjpur, 449. 

? Jhtis.—Ste Marshes, 
jihan BilzAr, mart in DinAjpur. 413. 
ogidsan land tenure in Maldah, 84. 
tf/j, or cultivating tenures, in Maldiah 
80 ; in Rangpur, 975, 978, 979 : in Diiiuj 
pur. 403. 404- .. 

Jot lUiif, Milam in DinAjpur. 454. 

|ot Gharfh. village in Maldah, 137. 
jot Ciopali. village in Maldah. 137. 

I ot Narsinh, village m Maldah, 137. 
uhAneswAri, river in Rangpur. 168. 
iigi. market village in DinAjpur. 455. 
ungic products, Maldah, 31, 33 . Ran( 
pur, 193-195 ; DinAjpur, 
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Jurisdictioii. Changes of, etc., in Maldah, 
18, 19 ; in Rangpur, 156, t6i ; in Dinij- 
pur, 3^358. 

Jute, estivation of, in Maldah, 7a; in 
Rangpur, 342, 391 : in Dindjpur, 391. 

Jute, Emrt of. from Rangpur, 307. 308: 
from Dinijpur, 411, 414 ; import of. into 
Mald^ lox : leaves of the plant eaten as 
food in Dindjpur, 389 ; out-turn of the 
crop in Rangpur. 343, a6i ; paper made of 
the fibre in Rangpur. 305. 


KAbilpur. fargand in Rangpur. 161, 353. 

Kabtrdjs, or native doctors, Maldah, 150, 
151 : D'ndjpur, 456, 458. 

KMurgak, rent-free tenure in Maldah, 84. 

Kadam Rdsul mosoue in Gaur, 56. 

Kaibartta caste in Maldah. 45 ; in Rangpur. 
316, 317 : in Dindjpur, 379. 

KailAs Ranjdn school in Rangpur, 341. 

Kakni, village in DinSjpur. 446. 

Kal&i, river in Dindjpur. 360. 

KdlA-nad(. a tributary of the KdritoyA ri\cr 
in DinAjpur, 363. 

KAliAchak. tAJnd in Maldah, 50. 86, 90. 
xio, 128 ; indigo concern at, 99. 

KAliAganj, thdfid in DinAjpur, ^5. 423 

KaliAnganj, village in Dinajpur, 451. 

KAlidAh bil or marsh in Dinajpur, 454 

Kali DurgApur, market village in Uin.ijpur, 

KlSganj, village in Rangpur. 164, 309 . 

village in DinAjpur, 365, 412. 436, 444. 

KAlmdri, river in Maldah, 22. as. 

Kahntardkshf, 'pigeons’ eyes,' a pattern of 
silk fabnc made in Maldah, 95, 

KAlkAmArA, village in DinAjpur, 365. 413. 

Kamalpur, town in Maldah, 127. 

KAmArjanI, trading village in DinAjpur, 309, 
348 

KamAlApur city. Ruins of, in Rangpur. 

K^^iyA Hat. a village mart in DinAjpur, 

Ka^labAri. fargand in Maldah, 135. 

KAmnip, Rangpur formerly pan of. is^>. 
167. 310. 

KAmi^pi Vaidiks, BcAhmans from Oudh. 111 
Rangpur, 214. 

Kandurli, village in DinAjpur, 445. 

KankAnagar. village in Dinajpur. 365. 

KAnklnA, fargand in Rangpur. 246. 253. 

KAnkina. village in Rangpur. m. 3W- 3*7- 

KAnkjol, fargand in Maldah, 127, 135 • 
fargand in Dinajpur, 444. 


KAnkrA. river in DinAjpur, 359. jfrn. 
KAnsAt, village fair in Maldah, lof. 1 
KantAir, ma^ct village in DinAj]W, 449 
KAnlAnagar, market village m DinAjf 
385* 449* 

KAntlA. village in DinAjpiir, ^5. 454. 
Kantnagar. fargand in DinAjpur. 444. 


447- 


KarAibtri, fargand in Rangpur. 353; in 
DinAjpur, 444 

Karinji, village in DinAjpur. 436. 

KAiAto^ nver, in Rangpur, 161, 167 ; in 
DinAjpur. 359. 363. 364 
Aarckd, an irregular cess levied in DmAjpur, 

KarJiL fargand in Maldah, 1^. 

KamAi, market village in DinAJpur, 447. 
Karto nver, or Old TistA, 363. 
KasbA-Badtopur, village in DinAjpur, 446. 
KasbA-Cbauia. market village in DinAjpur, 

438- 

KasbA-Khardaha, village in DmAjpur, 446. 
KAsbA-Kismai. village m DmAjpur, 4sa 
KAsiAdAngA, market village in DmAjpur. 

Kasimnagar, fargand in Maldah. 136. 
KAsimpur, fargand m MaUl.(h. 137 . ulk 
mart. 101. 

KAsimpur. fargand in DmAjpur, 444 , imd- 
ing village in Din.tjpur, 36^. 43^1 
KAsipur. market village in Ihnijpur, 451 
KastuA-khiri, river in DinAjinir, 362. 
KAiAliAri, village in DmAjpur. 4s i- 
KAtAI. Ihc. in .M.ild.ih, ai. aa, 27. 33. 34 
KAlAl.or. village iii DmAjpur, 454. 
KaihAlth.u, villogt* in DinAj|»ur. 454 
KayA. river in Dmnjpur, 

KavAg.iiij. vilhige in DmAjjrur, 165 
KA>a&ih, cavir of (Inks, Muldali. 43 , K^ng 
pur, ais . l>>nAt|>ur \7] 

Kaiirhat, fatgana in Rangpur, 146, asj. 
270, 317. 

A'lia/j, or Muluimnudan pncsiv, in Rangpur. 
228 

KeirA. vilKige in DmAiimr, 454 
Kh.ilarA,/i/^t'./»rJ in Dinaipur. 439’443. 41 1 
KhamAr .Mahal, fargand in Rangpui. loi. 
253, 289. 

A’A.iJif Jr tenure in M.ildnh. Ba. 

Khangor. fargand m Dinj)piir. 444. 44S. 
KhAns.\mAganj. village in Dm.ijpur. g*s 
KhinsAmanbandar. market village in DmAj- 
pur. 449. 

Kh.vrail. fargand m DmAjioir. 445> 44® . 
village, 44S. 

Kharba. thdnd m Maldah. 51, 87, no. 

Khar grass in Maldah, 38 
' Kh xDh\\Si, fargand in D.iiajpur. 446. village. 


i pur. 449. 
Kn.vrail. fa 


Khafi. river in DmAjpur, 

KhAs’Caluk, /firman J in Kangpiur. 161. 33 
in Dinajpur. 366. 446. 


; 111 j-'—. ▼.f — 

i KhAsf. a inlmiary of the TAngan. 26. 

Khala. vilLigc in DifiAipur. 4S4- 
A’Aj/rfcavIc.-AV/ Kihattriya, 

! KhaycfliAri, vilbge in DmAjpur. 365. 

KhayrAbAfi. village in DinAjpur, 443 
! Khet Lak fargand 10 Rangpur. 253 , in Din 
I Ajpur, 447. 

I Khidarganj. town in Maldah, 127, 

Khirai, a rent-free grant in Maldah. 84. 
Kkmdkdtki land tenure in Rangpur. 377. ^ 
281. 

Kbulii./argMif in Dinijpur. 447- 
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Kha[i,^afgaKd la Rangpor.tss; in DinlJ - 1 
Th^ 561 

Kiihanpur. ?Ulige In Maldah, 139. * 

Kismat Go^iiAthDiir, tillage in Maldah, 131. 

Klfmat U(&i, vUl^iein Diiiijmir. 454. 

KiwriganJ. trading village in lUngpor, 309. 

Kochs, an aboriginal caste in Biildah, 34, 
^ ^ 68; in Rangpur, an. 219; in 
DindlDiir. STOi eSOi 
KochnTS?/ in&n^, 454* 

Koldangi, market village in Dlnijpnr, 453. 

KolluU, an Assamese tribe in Rang^, 
ax5. 

Kols, an aboriginal tribe in Dinijpur, 38a. 

Kwfi ffajAi, or cultivators of the samfndArs' 
private lands, in Kangpur, 280^ a8x. 

Kotnayi, river in Rangpur, 167. 

KotwW,/0igwidin Maldah. 54. 137 : town. 
>37* 

KUwdlSt or village oflioen, in Rangpur. 833. 

Krishnal, pargand in Rangpur, 253. 

Krlshnanagar, village in Dinijpur, 4sa 

Kshattriya caste, in Maldah, 45 ; in Rang- 
pur. ax5 ; in Dinilpur, 377. 37^ 

Kuch Behar family. Rise of the present, 3x5, 
3x6. 

Kuch Behari, village in Dinijpur, 4^. 

Kulighit, mart in Rangpur, 167, 309. 

Kulik. river in Dinijpur, 359, 360^ 44X. 

Kumir Bhawiniganj, vilu^ in Dinijpur, 
. 451 . 


Kumirganj. village and thdnd in Dinijpur, 
„3**. 344. 349. ' 

Kundi, pargand 


.3*8.344. 349.385.4“. 4«. 

I la Rangpur, 156, 353, 370^ 


u^ Gor^l 


Kunj 


[hit, pargand in Rangpur. i6x, 


353 : in Diniipur, 447. 

Kunwirganj. village in Dinijpur, 405. 
Kuxiir bil in Dinijpur, 453. 

Kuiiganj, mart in Rangpur, 167. 

Kuris maid or fair in Maldah. 87. 

Kurii, village in Rangpw, 

Kuruldingi. village in Dinjypur, 443. 
Kushtli, village in Dinijpur, 

Kusl river, a tributary of the Ganges, aa. 
Kusiganj bii in Dinijpur, 445. 446. 
Kutabpur, town in Maldah, 137. 

Kutab Shih's monument in Gaiir, 6a 
Kutimil. market village in Diimpur, 438. 


Labourers.— Cultivators. 

Lakes, etc.— Marshes. 

Lakhfpur, town in Maldah, 144. 

LdUMj or levenue-ftee lands, in Maldah, 
83. 84. 85 ; in Rangpur, 383 ; in Din^pur, 

L^lmantf, oormptbn of Lakihmaniwnti. old 
nanw of Qaur, # . v. 

Lil BiMr, fidad m Dinijpur, 451. 

Laibnri Ja^ Mai Mukhtipor, pargand in 

DfauUimr. 447. 


Lalbnil Khallan, pargand in Dfadypnr, 447. 
Landed esutes.— 5 is Estates. 

Landless labouring dasses in Maldah. 78 ; 
in Rangpur, m ; in Dinijpur, 398. 
and measures, Maldah. 78 ; Rangpur, 069- 

Land 'rmua^H^^ih. X06-110; Rangpur, 

, *55^57. 3*8^, 37; 4*^ 
Land. Spare, in Maldah, 79 ; in lUngpnr. 

LM(?*tenures.— 54 r Tenures of land. 
Lashkarpur./urgoiid in Maldah, 133. 137. 
Laurels in RannMir, 177. 

Leguminosss. Species of, in Rangpur, 186. 
Lepers, Number of, in Maldah, 39 ; in Rang- 
pur, 8x0 : in Dinijpnr, 373. 443. 

Litiraries, ^bllc, in Rannur, 3xa 
Lochan Mandil, market village in Diimpur, 

L^^river in Din^pur, 36a 
Loknith Nandi, the first aaminddr in Rang- 
pur District who obtained a permanent 
settlement, saa, 333. 

Long-stemmediitt, Maldah, 3a ; Rangpur, 
xya 

Loss of life by drowning, Maldah, ay ; Rang- 
pur, x6o. 

Loss of lire by wild beasts and snake-bites, 
Maldah, 35; Rangpur, 197, aoa; Dinij- 
pur. 368. 


M 

Mabirikpur, in Maldah, 1^ 

MadanganJ, village in Dinijpur, 365, 413, 
45*- 

Madanmili, village in Dinijpur, 365. 

Midhabpur, marled village in Dinijpur, 437, 

Madhiil, village in Di^pur, 446. 

Madnabatl, pargand in Dinijpw, 447. 

Madreshahr, market village in Dmijpnr, 
448. 

Maghs from Chittagong buy Rangpur 
tonacoo for Burmah. asB. ao8. 

Magllspur, market vilhge in Dinijpur, 45a. 

Magnolia, Species of, in Rangpur, X85. 

Manidebpur, market village in Dinijpur, 

Ma&iagv,^iufgised in Dinijpur, 447. 

Mahinandi, river in Maldah, aa. 34, aS, 31 ; 
floods of, 9X ; in Dinijpur, 359, 441. 

Mahiriji, market village in Dinijpur, 455. 

^39^.447. 

\ 

Mahesbathin, market village in i^pnr, 

443. 

Mahespur, village in Maldah. 131. 

Mahiganl, town in Rangpur, 156, aae, 308. 
3x8: dispensary, asa aSC Mdad. 308, 


SAA, 34a 

bmimnr, pargand i 
Mahlpii; vdhgeinDl 


in Maldah, 138. 
_ 1 Diniipur, 41^ 
MaM^, town in Maldah, 13a 
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1 liitT imn aio. 97> ^ 


!!aasc£rXi^«-i.-. 
!£iSE?J3ara«i,. 


^“Sassssi, 

l^Si^tUMd ta R*ngpw. 3*»' 34*- 




Rewtiae tad ShJi^ 

p^i„ SlAlilliCIi 
Courts, no ; Folk* 

Criminal Cm«. 

,15.118; Edttaiion .1 buifitk^ 118 ^ 1 ^ 
piulSuiliiics. 114. i« 5 . 1 ^?; 


AilSuiliiics. 114. i«5: ' 7 V 

Fiscal 

,45’; Medkal Aspect “*^£2!; 


116 

145 


l>a« 150; Naiivu 
15a; biaritable Dispensaries. 15* • 

.01. .03. no. «*A '«• 

£?«--OTVT. 

te!a.».«»paS5K ^i!s,:aafe“^. 

Infinns. 39* 4 ^ * i?M.iifv«tion and Immi. 9 ^^* mUIsm in DinAipufi 4 S^* 

Towns and Wactt 


Rdiious Division ol w Mammalia in 

^ ’ i 9 .:_ .lul Rlllri 


. ViitoOIBel»h.g- 


-‘♦55 __ i„ Diniipur. 405' 

, wi. 198 ; in 

..iiniu*-. •- 

MUI MMih-jo ^SyaS: *^ ; to R»iP«. 

DtoSipoMio. 4n. . 

lanufactunn* 


,„,. w. impiemcm^ 

£?^Ss;S?£5S 

aSTcSi^^feii 

KubH, m!S 2 ; 

S!Bc£|^%j2i5rtf 

Scaidir to idTa’ t^JL* ud Atoeniw M»n^ 

sssa&wT*"**" ' 


!aS*2ssS:J*ii 

■ IM 
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i6i, 168, 169, 345 : DinAjpur, 358, 361, 
Manh reclamation, MaldA, 31 ; Rangpur, 


Rangpur. 

li«lrwirf?or upiount^^ 

aic. ai 6 , aa 4 f 3041 3 ?® • DinAjpur, 377. 
Mas^hA, pargani in DUiAjpur, 448 ; vilUgc. 

jjaspdi land tenure In Rangpur. 278. 

Mldah, 

68 ; Rangpur. 225. 

■“ * ' - — It li 


Munth6nA./flr3ea»din ^gpur, 246. 233. 
Murmili, villas mOinijIMr. 436- 
MurshldibM, &P«t of “• J™" 

Maldah, loi ; capon of silk to. from 
Maldah, loi. 

MusalmAns.— 5 « Muhammadans 
Muih&khiii jots.—Su Mukarrdri. 

MJIstmd. Citi^tion of. in Rangpur. 241. 

29a ; in DinAjpur, 391. 

Mustard. Export of, from Rangpur, 307. 

308 ; import of, into DinAjpur. 441. 
Myrobolanus trees in Rangpur. 

Myrti, Species of, in Rangpur, 186. 


Matrapur. Indigo concern in waia«... ^ 
Maurdsi land tenure in Rangpur, 275. aoo, 

iJueluhar, 'riplett of the river,’ potlem of 
.ilk fabric made In Maldah, 95. 

Measures. Weights. 

Mechanics.— Manufactunng classes. 

Mechs. an aboriginal tnbe in Rangpur, 211. 
Medical aspects. Maldah, 145; Rangpur, 

345 ; DinAjpur, 45 ^ 45 ®- 
A///dj.-5«lfairs. 

Melim. Species of. in Rangpur. 18^ 

Metaytr land tenure, in Rangpur, 264, 273, 
281, 200 ; in DinAjpur, 398. 

MeteoiXgical returns. Maldah, 145; 

pur, 34Si 34 ® • D*nAjpur, 456, 457. 

Middi End tenure in Maldah, 80. 

Mines, etc.. Maldah, 53 5 ^^^ 81 ^“*^' * 75 - 
MlrsApur, village in DinAjpur, 454. 

MorA, nver in DinAjpur, 446. 

Mortality.— Mediail aspects. 

Mosque, Tlie Golden, in Pandunh, 61. ^ 

Mosque, The Great Golden, in Gaur, 57. 
Mosque, The Lesser Golden, m Gaur, 58. 
MuchiA. rice mart in Maldah. T03. 
Mughul-bachhA. mart m R.ingpur, 167. 
Mughul-hAt, mart in Rangpur, 166. 

Mughuls, Administration of Rangpur b\, 

Miihuls. Advance of, into Rangpur in 

Muhiimadmis^ Invasion of Rangpur by. 

Muhamnuidans. Number of, 3 ^ 

Rangpur. 208-210, aai. aaa, 229, 33 ». , 
341 ; DinAjpur, 366. 37 o^?' 3 ^ ^ 33 * 

Muhammadpur, village 
A/aAumlW&nd tenure. Jlaldah^ , RanR- 
pur, 274, 275, 277, 278. 280, 281 , DinAj- 

Mukhdiompur. village in Maldah, 131. , 

Miikhdam, ShAh JalAl, Monument of, m 
Panduah, 60, 84. . 

Mukhtarpur. village in fA 

Mulberry. Cultivation of. in Maldiih, 20, W. 


N 


□CITT, V.lOHi*-*'''" — 

73. 74. 90. 96. 97 : Raiwur. 249. 

Mulids or village pnesis, Rangpur, 228. 
Municipalities, Maldah, ^ *, Rangpur, 224, 

MuSiip 2 *poK^ in ; Rangpur, 

329 ; DinAjpur, 423* 4 * 4 - 


NadiyA. Registration station at. 102. 

NAgar, river in M^dah, 24; m DinAjpur, 

mJ»i< in RnnBPnr. 328. 344. 348. 

340, 

Maldah. 

28, 31. 32. 

NamAzis.- 5 «Slmra. 

NarAinpur, town in Maldah, 142. 

NarangAbAd. village in DinAjpur. 3^. 
NArAyAnl. half-rupees in Rangpur. 268. 

Narsili. nver in DinAjpur, 363- 
NariA, river in DinAjpur, 361. 

NAsipur, market village in DinAjpur. 437 * 
Native Christians, Maldah, 47; Rangpur, 
221; DinAjpur, 383. 

Native phy 8 icians.- 5 rr Kad^ajs. 

Nats, an aboriginal tribe in Dinajpur. 3B2 
Natural calimities, Maldah, 90 , Rangpur, 
392 ; DinAjpur, 408. 

NawAbandar. village in DinAjpur, 437. 
NawAbAair, village in DinAjpur, 365, 41a. 

NawAbganj, suburb of Maldah, 51. 

NawAbgaiij, /hdttd in Maldah, 51, 7 *- 
1x0. 

NawAbganj, village in Rangpur, 225. 
NawAbganj, village and (kdnd in DinAjpur. 

363, 365, 493. 453- „ 

NawAb ShaiblA KhAn, 4 ®- 

NayAlxindar. village m DinAjpur, 365. 4*2. 

NAyA BoridAngA, village in Din^pur. 450- 
NAiirganj, village in DinAjpur, 365. 

NAzirpur, village in DinAjpur, 

Nekmard fair in DinAjpur, 38a, 387. 411. 

NekNluhammad. trading village in Rangpur. 

N^i. Raids from, into Rangpur. ifo. 

Nets for catching fish. Different kinds of. in 
Rangpur, 17a. 173. * 74 * 

Newspapers, Maldah, 10$ ’, Rangpur, 310. 
NijgAon. town in Maldah. 138 

land tenure in Maldah, 8a, in 

1 Af//-/d/!!^,'or%me farms of the gamiuddrs, 
I in Maldah. 6a. 
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Nikd marriages in Rangpur. aa8. 

NU,~^ee Indigo. 

NflAmbhar. R&ji, in Rangpur, 314. 
Nilkumir. river in Rangpur, 167. 

NimAsaiii ferry in Maldah, 130. 

Nimtkrd fair in DinAjpur, 438. 

Nisbetganj, village and thdnd, 304. 305, 309. 
328, 344, 349. 

NischinUpur, thdnd in Dindjpur, 365. 452 
Nftpur, village in Din4jpur. 365, 405. 41 1. 
4 ”. 450 - 

Nizdmpur, far^and in Maldah. 132. 138. 
Noah-West Provinces. Export of sug.ir 
to Maldah from. 103 ; im^xjrt of ncc to, 
from Bengal, 103. 

NunA, river in Dindjpur, 360, 361. 

Nurpur, fargand in Diiiajpur, 448, 449. 


Pnltipur, fargnnd in Maldah. 129, 139. 
i*dn, Maldah. 73 ; Rangpur, 195, 248, 249. 
291 . Dmi^pur. 393, 

ranthd^tWk Maldah, 66; in DinAjiHir, 38^ 
Panch BavA, market village in Dinajimr, 455 
PAnchbibi, village in DinAjpur, 455 
Panchgachhi. man in Rangpur 1(7, ^09. 
I’anduah or IVmuh, Rum* of. in MaUUh 
5<> 59. 441 . fair at. 68. 101. 

PangA )har. forcM in K.ingimr. 175. 

]*an^. village in Rangpur, 17^ , p^rgAnl, 
aSJ W 

PanialAgh.it. ull.-tgrin Rangpur, hs 

Atj/-Ji, a lull on lK>al> laden i^dh tidi, 

2(3 

i*anlsAlA, village in HinAipur. 416 
PaniiAla, vilUge tn Pinajpur, 4S0 
Panjra, in l>iiujpur 440 

Pa|Hrr, Slanufat-ture of. 111 K.iiigpur, 243, 


o 

Occupancy nghts, Maldah, 73 ; Rangpur, 
263. 260. 281, 290 : Dinijpur, 395. 403. 
404. 

Oil-seeds, Maldah, 74 ; Rangpur, 241, 242, 
262, 2QI . Diiiajpur, 391. 

Ojhdi. BrAhman astrologers in Rangpur, 
23a 

Old KAnil, market village in DinAjpur, 449 
Old Maldah -Stt Maldah. 

Onagne, Species of, in Rangpur, 186 
Operation of the Bengal rent law in Maldah. 

89 : in Rangpur, 290, 327 , DinAjpur, 422. 
Opium. Culti\atiun of, in Rangpur, 307. 
Opium factory in Uinajpur, 45a. 

Oswdt, csisle of up-country traders, Dindj- 
pur, 377 

Out-turn (;f crops. Maldah, 73 ; Rangpur. 
255, 261. 26a , Dinajpur, 394, 395. 


p 


PaglA, river in Rangpur, 165. 

PAgli, village in DinAjpur, 365. 

PAgU or l*dglA, stream in Maldah, 22. 24, 
128 

Pagllljandar, maa in DinAjpur, 413, 4^2 
I’ahAnyas, an aboriginal tribe in Dinajpur, 

rpur, market village in Dindjpur, 443 
Pah^bdri, fargand in Rangpur, 161, 233. 
285, 286. 

Pdikd, fargand in Rangpur, 253. 289. 
Paikdshi cultivators in Rangpur, 280, 281. 
Paiks or village guards in Rangpur, 233. 
Paindld, village in Dindjpur, 439. 

Fdirdband, fargand in Rangpur, 253, 31 1. 
Pakharfa, town in Maldah, 141. 

Paldsbdii. market village in Dindjpur, 437. 
PdUs, an aboriginal inbe in Maldab. 34, 
40. 46. 68 ; Rangpur, 219 ; Duidjpur, 374. 

in Rangpur, 176. 


30a. 303. 306. 

Ptiramaiuks, rent in K.'uii'pur. at.i. 

r.irdiar, 111 M.-iUl.ih 1 

Pargandi in M.ildah. 12014^, R'lngpui, 
233,254. 2vf3-23w. <4^ Ihinjpur 4j> 
I'aMibh.iv Bnl1n^lu^ 111 Rangpur. 2ij 
I'atai hi III Dih.ij|iur. 43^ 

PdtaLtia, village iii Dinajpur. 43^1 
PaigrAin, Man.r m K.tng|<iir. 158, if>i. 318 
IMthirAj. viil.igi' ill Din.l)pur, 4^1 
J*dihsatJ( or Mil.ige siliooK, 11 1. 

123, R.ingpur <1^8. lit , Dinajpur, 432 
P.iti. market village in hiuijpur 4(12 
Pdtiiad.'ih.i, in Rangjiiir iM. 252. 

a5.t. 

Pdtirdin, /hittid 111 DinAji>ui. ^.5, 412. 423. 


45a. 

r.UkholA, nnirkrt \ilhge in DiiLijpur. 452 
Patkl. river in Din.i;pur. 

Tatiia, lm|>orlat'.«>n of live fi.nii lU-ngal lun*. 

>03 

/W»/ land irnnrr, MaM.ili. Po . Rangpur, 
275*277, DiiMjpur 401.402. 403 
Painit.ilA. village ,iiiij tA.tmJ in DinAjpur. 

365. 4*3- 443- 4'ia , 

Patwdrii c.r vili.igf .im ' iUiit inl‘ Mi.ilin, 
fj6; Rangpur. ayj 231. Dnujpuf. 
3B4-380 

Peasantry. Sre < uliivap.rs. 

Permanent SMtleirnut, 'll.c, 111 Rangpur. 

318. 320. 321. 323 12H 
Pern. /.fr/f/nJ m Rangpur. 253. 287 
Pcrrrl Khalidia. /hir^ or J in Rangpur. 253. 
287 • 

Peruah - Sre Pandu.*»h 
I Pestilence. Orciit. in Daur. 52. 53. 

Phalkar lease m Mald.ih. 83 
PhasaipdrA. market village in Dinajpur. 45*- 
Phiringi. maikct villng»* in Dinajpur, 439. 
Phulbarf, fargand in Dinajpur, 450 , market 
village, 365. 455 ^ , 

Phulkumdr m Rangpur. Cholera at, 349. 
Phulwaria, village m Maldah. 137. 
Phuranbdri. thdnd in Rangpur. 175. 328. 
344 

Physical aspect of Maldah Distriri, 20, 
Rangpur. 161. 162 : Dindjpur. 358. 
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vMswiri, 'the abode of tWjiC to Om 57. 
/IJlijfii^tpfree tenure tn Maldah, 84 t 85 * 

VM^rtaraf\n Mal^. 83- . -^1 

land tenure, Rangpur, 278; imjr 

PlM oThis^cal interest in Maklah, 4S- 

Poliddsi, fargattd in Rangpur. 253. a86. 

287. 

Pol&dibi. pargand in Dindjpur, 449 > 4 S 0 - 
Police circles, Maldah, 1x0, ia6 ; Rangpur, 

XS^u'S'lSlid.h. .10, lungpur. 

PopSiSSn. ^ 

umeration. 36: Census of 1878 and to 
results, 3^40; density of, 37/« 
to sex and ?7. ^9 1 

of, 40: religious division of, 46^8 , dwdea 

according to town and country, « s 
pur— l^rly estimates, 204-206 ; Census 01 
187a and its results, ao6-aio; comp^ive 
density of, 207 ; according to sex and age, 
go8, axo ; ethnical division of, ai 1-2x3 ; ^ 
ligious division of, 221-224; divided acconl- 
ing to town and country, 224, 225 : Dinij- 
pur— Early attempts at enumeraiioii, 368 ; 
Census 01 1872 and its results, 38^373 • 
density of, 370 ; according to sex "id^^ 
070, 37a, 373 ; ethnical division of, vy 
376; religious division of, ^8a, 383; diviM 
according to town and country, 383* 
qSa. 

PorehA. tkdnd and village in DlnAjpur, 4*3. 

P(M^ statistics, Maldah, 124, 125 ; Rang- 
pur, 34a, 343 1 DinAjP'i*’' 4^ 
Potato^Rangpur, 243-245, a6i, 307, DlniJ- 

p^^vAl m^aldah, 68, 101. 

Pradkd/tt a village head-man in Rangpur, 

PiAnpur, ikdnd in Maldah, xxo, 126, 1381 
l^rinsAgar, tank in DinAJpur, 453* 

Primary educatlo^n Maldah, 1x8, xaa, 123; 
in Rangpur, 335. 338 . 339 . 34 *. 34 * J 
DlnAjpur, 43a. 

Prateejon to peison end P»P« 5 f> Meldih, 
110 : Ringpur, 3*7. ^ : Dmijpur, 

Pulses. Msldeh, 74: Rangpur, 340. 841 

Dindlpnr. »>• , „ - 

Punmn, villM in DinAjpor, 436, 

PurAn, village Tn DinAJpu^ 438. 

PumabhAbA river, aa, 26, px, 359 . 38 *. 

PwTilah, Buffidoes imported Into Rangpur 
from, 265, 


Punlalip Cottoi inpoitad talo DMIpv 
pSrwSi^^imiiigialloa of kbonren Into 
PiffiSblSlS'*^^ ^ Rangpur, 252, 254. 255, 

PU^ in Dlnijpar. 49.- 


R 

RAdhAbaSabhpur, fargamd in Maldah, 139 ; 

pargand in binAjpur, 43iM4*> 45®. 45** 
RAdhSapor, village in DtoiAjpur. 443- 
RaghunAtganJ, vlUagei* DinAjmir, 443* 
R^hunAtEi^. town in Maldah. x^. 

^ganj. viUiige and grain mart in DlnAjpur, 

360. 385. 4**. 4*4. 440. 44*. 455 '. dUpen- 
sary at, 

Railway, EiSem Bengal, in Dindjpur, 410. 

RaOway, Northem Bengal Sute, in Rang- 

145, 146 ; in Rangpur, 
34S. 346 ; in Dinijpur, 456, 457- 

Rid^^a in Maldah. 40^ 48 *. I* RnngPJ*. 

X7X, axx, 2X9, »*9 '. Din^P“*. 379. 38®* 
RAjmidiAl, Former position of, aa. 

RAinagar, pargamd m Maldah, 139. 

RAj^ar, pargand in DlnAjpur, 45* • 

RAj^. caste in Maldah, 45 ; m Rangpur, 
ax5 ; in DinAjpur, 377. 

RAJsnAhf, Export of silk from Rangpur to, 

village in DinAipur, ,443. 
RAmchandiapur, market village in DinAjpur, 

R^u^ArA, Canals in DinAjpur, 36^ 385. 
RAmdebpur, markm village in DinAjpur, 45a. 
RAmkail fair in Maldah, 67, xox, 

RAm SAgar tank in DinAjpur, 438. 

RAmpur, village in DinAjW, 444- 
RAngAmAUa^d district of, xs6, i6x. 325. 
RAngAmAU, village in DinAjpur, 365. 4x3, 
45** 

Rangpur Distuict— .i 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Head- 

a uaiters, 155. X56; Boundaries, xs6; jur^ 
ictlon and brief Historical Sketdi, x^ 
160 ; Chmiges In Jurisdiction, x6o, x6x ; 
Physical Aspect, i6i, i6a; River System, 
x6a-x69; River-side Towns, x6o; Marshy 

169; Utiliiationof the Water-Supply, X69; 

Marsh Redamation, 170 ; Fishro and 
Methods of Fishing. X70-X7S : Lines of 
Drainage. X75 ; Forests a^ Foreit-tie^ 
I75-X9a; Miscellaneous Trees, X9a; Jimgle 
Products, X93-X95; Firm 

X95.X99 ; Birds, X99, aw ; Repuies, 
2; 208404 ; Population- 
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Rancpus DimiCT— 

Estimated, in 1809, aos ; Census of 187a. 
fl05-3io : Ethnical Division of the PCo^e. 
asi ; List of Hindu Castes, aii>aao ; Re- 
ligious Division of the People, aax-aa4 : 
Division into Town and Country, aa4. aas ; 
Ruigpur Town, aas ; Material Condition 
of the People— their Dwellings and Food, 
aas, aa6 ; Their Habits, aao. aay ; Cere- 
monies and Observances on Occasions of 
Birth, Marriage, and Death, aay-aaQ; 
Astrology and Auspicious Da^. 209. aao . 
Village Officials and Maminddri Officers. 
330-334; Agricultural Statistics— Rice. 
334-339 : Other Cereal Crops. 339, uo ; 
Pulses and Green Crops, 340. 241 ; Oil- 
seeds. 341, 343 ; Jute, 24a. 243 ; Tuberous 
and Cucurbitaceous Plants. 243. 246 ; In- 
digo, Sugar-cane, and Tobacco. 24^248 ; 
Other Crops, 348, 249 ; Vegetable Soices 
and Fruit-trees. 250. 231 ; Area of the 
District. 231, 252 ; List of pargands with 
their Areas, 253. 254 ; Out-turn and Value 
of Crops. 353 ; Details of Area and Assess- 
ment, and Area under different Crops, 
236-260 ; Out-turn and Value of Produce. 

261, 26a ; Condition of the Cultivators. 

262. 363 ; Rights of Occupancy, etc., 263. 
264 ; Domestic Animals. 264. 265 ; Agri- 
cultural Implements, 26c, 266 ; Wages and 
Prices, 266-268 ; Weights and Measures, 
3^272 ; Landiless Labouring Classes. 
37a, 273 ; Spare Land, 273 ; Land Ten- 
ures, 273-284 ; Rates of Rent,^ 284-291 ; 
Manure, 291, 292 ; Natural Calamities, 
Blights, Floods, and Droughts, 29a. 393 . 
The Inundations and Famine of 1787-8B. 
393-34^ ; Scarcity in 1866 and 1874. 298 . 
Famine Warnings, 298-301 ; Foreign and 
Absentee Propnetors, 301, 30a. Roads, 
etc., 302-304: North Bengal State Railway. 
304 ; Manufactures, Silk and Paper. 304, 
i>S; Condiuon of the Manufactunng 
Classes, 3^, 307 ; Trade and Commerce, 
307, 308; Capital and Interest, 

Income of the District. 310 , Its tarly 
History, Rise of the Kuch Behar Faiml^. 
Mughul Conquest, etc., 210.318; The 
Permanent Settlement in Rangpur, 3^- 
32s ; Revenue and Expenditure. 325. 326 . 
Land Revenue, 336, 327 ; Operation of 
Rent-Uw of Bengal. 327 ; Protection to 
Person and Property, 327, 328 ; Police 
and JaU Statistics, 3^325 i Educational 
Statistics, 335 - 34 ® : Postal Sutisucs. 

UKU Divisions, 344, 345 • Mwi- 


Sf Aspects, and Meteorology*; 345 - 346 - 

' Dispen- 


343 ; Pohlio 

calAspecu, ;^v . - 

Diseases. :^- 349 '> Chantable 

Rangpur, ‘ ^mde of Bliss '—origin of the 
name, 311. 

Rangpur town, 156. “ 4 » " 5 ; 3 ®** 3 ^’ 33 ** 
349-351 ; f by Hus^ bhAb, 314* 

RAnfgari, market village in DinAjpur, 363, 
447 - 


RAnigan] or GorAghAt, /AJud in DinAjpur 

R^l^tM^ town in Maldah, 14a. 

RAni^nLAil, /AJad m DinAjpur. 423 
RArhl BrAhmans in Rangpur, 214 
RAsbAiAr, village in DinAjpur, 430. 

RAspumimA festival in DinAjpur. 38; 

Rasuii jois in DinAipur, 404. 

Rasulpur, town in Maldah. 136. 

Rasulpur, village in DinAjpur, 443. 

RatanAir, village in DinAjpur, 4^. 

RathbArf fair in Maldah. ijA. 101 
Rayati jots, or cultivating tenures, in Mai* 
dah, 80. 

Religious divisions of the pe<*|>le. Maldah. 
37, 46-48. Rang]mr. 208-210, an. aai . 
DinAjpur, 370-373, 38a, 383. 

Rent cases, in Nlaldah. 110; in Rangpur, 
327 ; in DinAjpur, 422. 

Rent-free land tenures. Maldah, 83, 84 . 
R.ingpur, 264. 273, 274. 275, aHj. 283, 284 . 
DinAjpur. 404. 

Rent-law, Ojicnition of, in Malilah, Bij, 
no ; in R-ingpur. 290. 323. 324. 327. 
DinAjpur, 405. 422 

Kent of bnd. Maldnh. 85-89; Rangpur, 
248, 284-291 : DinAjpur. 405 ' 40 *- 
Reptiles in Rangpur, nn-M 
Revenue and ex|irndiiurr, M.ildah, lo; 
106; Rangpur, 325327; DmAjpur. 415- 
42t. 

Rhamni, Species of. in Rangpur. iF.8 
Rhcn, Cultixatiun of, 111 Rangpur. 243. in 
DinAjpur, 29*. 4 *i. 

Rice crop, Nfaldah culiivaiion. elt . 69, 70, 
9a; out-turn, 74. prices, 77 , en|H>rt of. 
loa, 103' Rangpur -cultivalii'n, eic . 237. 
238 , oul-ium, 255i . pric-'. : 

export of, 307 DinAjpiir -cuIlivalnm. etc . 
389, 440 ; out-ium. 40B . prices, 398, : 

export of, and trade in nee, 411. 4 i 2 < 

Rice^Names of, in different stages. Maldah. 

71 , Rangpur, 238. aw. 

Rict, I*reparaiions of, Maldah, 71, 72, 
Rangpur, 239. 

Kice, Vanclies of, Maldah, 71, loi ; Rang- 
pur. 234-237 : I>>nAjpiir. 364. 

Rights ofculiivaiom Ste Occuixincy nghu. 

River communicaiion in .Malilah, 92. 

Rivers, Maldah, 22-27 ; Rangpur, 162-169 ; 
DinAjpur, 35 ‘r 3 ^ 

River traffic. Maldah. 27. 10a; Rangpur. 
169 . DinAjpur, 36}. 

Roads, etc . Maldah, 93 : Rangpur. 299. 
3C». 302-304, 314 : DinAjpur. 365. W- 
410, 440. 

Rohanpur. mart In Maldah, 50, loi, 103 In 
DinAjpur, 41a. 

Rohanpur MAigan). town in Maldah, 129. 
Rokanpur,^rgaad in Maldah, 140; par- 
gaud in Rangpur. 252. 

Rotation of crops, Maldah. 90 ; DinAjpur, 
408. 

Rubiaaae, Species of. in Rangpur, 181. 
Rums of Gaur and Fanduab, 51- 
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lupees, Various kinds of, in Rangpur, 268, 
idial police. Maldah, iix ; Rangpur, 230, 
232 ; Dinijpur, 424. 


s 

S 4 dd Mahal, village in DinAjpur, 383, 444. 
Sadfpur, village in Maldah. 137. 

Sadr or headquarters subdivision in Rang- 
pur. 344. 345. 

Sadulldpur, iMnd in Rangpur, 328. 
Sadulldpur jfAd/ on the Bh^irathi. 55: fair 
at, 68. loi. 

Sdgar Dighi in Gaur, 53 ; fair at, 67. 

Sa^nd. fargand in Dindjpur, 392, 451. 
Sdhat, village in Dindipur, 448. 

Sdhebganj. trading village in Rangpur, 309. 
Sdhibganj, Registration Station on the 
Ganges at, xoa, 4x1. 

Sdhibganj, village and grain mart in Dindj- 
pur. 365 . 437- 

SAidebpur, market village in Dindjpur, 437. 
Sakta math, sect of Urdhmans in Rangpur, 
222, 223. 

Sdl wood and forests. 175. 196, 366, 446. 
Salbari, fargand m liindjpur, 451, 45a. 

Salt, Import of, into Maldah. 103. into 
Rang^iur. 307, into Dindjpur. 411. 414. 

415- 

Samtjnlpiir, pargand in Maldah, 141. 

Sanijid, village m Dindjpur, 365. 405, 413, 
443- 

Sankarpur, market village in Dindjpur, 452. 
Sankos, river in Rangpur, 164, 167. 

Santdls in Dindjpiir, 38a. 

Santosh, pargand in Dmdjpur, 452. 
Sanydslkatd, thdnd in Rangpur, 161. 
Sanydsts in Rangpur, 159, 160; in Dindjpur, 
379- 

Sapindi, Species of, in Rangpur, 182. 
Sa|>otee, Siiecies of, m Rangpur, 180 
Sdran, Import of rice from Ikngal into, 103 
Sarbamangald, nver in Rangpur, x 08 . 
Sarddrs in Rdngpur, 233. 

Sarhatd, pargand in Rangpur, 253 
Sarhatta, pargand in Dinajpur, 452, 453. 
Saroli, village in Dindjpur, 451. 

Sarsud, river in Dindjpur, 361. 

Sasbir, pargand in Dindjpur, 453, 454. 
Saseldpidld, marsh in Dindjpur, 361. 
Satanandpur, village in Maldah, 157. 
Satdsgarh, or Sixty 'lowers, rum in Panduah, 

64. 

Sdtibdrf, trading village in Rangpur, 309. 
Sdtkhand, river in Dindjpur, 36a. 

Sdtumi, or head rayats, in Maldah, 65. 
Savings bank in Rangpur, 344. 

Schools.— Educational statistics. 
Semi-aboriginal tribes, Maldah, 118 ; Rang- 
pur, 211, 2x8, 2x9 : Dindjpur, 38X, 38a. 
Se-paini tenures .— PatnL 
Service tenures.— .S m ChaJkran, 

Sex, Population according to, Maldah, 37 ; 
Rangpur, 208-2x0 ; Dindjpur, 370-373. 


Shdh Jaldlpur, village in Maldah, 137. 
Shdhpur, town in Maldah. 14X. 
Shdmshemagar, village in Dindjpur, 443. 
Shdrd sect of Muhammadans in Rangpur, 
222, 228. 

Shas-hazdri, pargand in Maldah, 84, 14X. 
Sherpur, town m Maldah. 142. 

Sherpur, pargand in Rangpur, 253, 289. 
Sherpur, pargand in Dindjpur, 454. 

Sherpur r athi Khana, pargand in Maldah. 
142. 

Sherpur hijrdpur, pargand in Maldah, 132, 
X42. 

Shershdhdbdd, pargand in Maldah, 71, 84, 
89, 142. 

Shiidrpur, pargand in Maldah, X36, 142. 
Shikdrpur,/>ar/(2nd in Dindjpur, 454 ; village, 
437 - 

Shukdrguzdri, pargand in Rangpur, 253. 
Sidlddngd, river in Dindjpur, 361. 

Sibganj, thdnd in Maldah, 50, 86, xxo, X4a. 
Sibganj, \illagc in Dindjpur, 444. 

Sibpur, village in Dindjpur, 365, 439, 444, 
448. 

Sikandra, Tomb of, in Panduah, 62, 63. 
Sikid bit in Dindjpur, 438. 

Siksahar, pargand in Rangpur. 161, 254, 
286. 

Siksahar. pargand in Dindjpur, 454. 

Silban^, pargand in Dindjpur, 357. 

Silk, Manufacture of. in Maldah. 94-98 ; in 
Rangpur, 304.305, export of, from Maldah, 
100 , from Rangpur, 307, 308 
Silkworms. Reanng of, in Rangpur, 249. 
Singid, river in Dindjpur. 360. 

Sioli, village in Dindjpur, 441. 

Sirajganj, village in Dindjpur, 455. 

Sirhatti, village in Dindjpur, 450. 

Sftdhar, village in Dindjpur, 44X. 

Sitdlsiri, village in Dindjpur, 444. 

Sivoftar land tenure in Maldah, 84 ; in 
Rangpur, 278. 

Size of hold mgs, Maldah, 74, 75 , Rangpur. 

26a, 263 , Dindjpur, 395. 

Snake-bites, Deaths from.— Loss of life. 
Snakes.— Reptiles. 

Social customs of the people in Rangpur, 
226-229. 

Soil in Dindjpur, 358, 404. 405, 440. 

Solmdri in Rangpur, 348, 349. 

Sondkhdli, stream in Maldah, 22. 

Sondtald, village in Maldah, X37. 

Sontdpur, fair in Dindjpur, 388, 4x1. 
Soponah, village in Dindjpur, 450. 

Spare land in Maldah, 79 ; in Rangpur, 273. 
Spearing fish in Maldah. 30; in Rangpur, 
, * 74 - 

Srirdmpur, market village in Dindjpur, 443. 
Suormdsd, stream in Maldah, aa. 

Subdivision of estates.— Estot^ 
Subdivisional administration, Maldxdi, 126 ; 

Rangpur, 344. 3^ ; Dindjpur, 434. 
Sub-tenures.— 5 m Tenures. 

Sndrd ca^es. Rangpur, 216-218, 229 ; Dindj- 

Sugar, idaltSh, import of, into, Z03 ; prices 
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of, in, 77 : Rangpur. export of. from, 307 ; 
out-turn of, in, 261. 

Sugar-cane, Cultivation of. in Maklah, 7a. 
85 ; in Rangpur, 247, 291 ; in Dinijpur, 
391-393, 408. 

Su^r-cane, Disease in, m. 

Suj&inagar, pargamd in Maldah, 127, 143. 

Sujanagar, f^rgand in Din&jpur, 454. 

SuiApur, village in DinAjpur, 443. 

Sukhdebpur, market village in Dindjpur, 

SidaimAn ShAh KaiAnf, AfghAn king of 
Bengal, 65. 

SulimAbAd, mantd in Maldah, 132. 

SultAnganj, town in Maldah, 127, 143: 
fargand, 143. 

SultAnpur, village in Maldah, 137. 

SultAnpur, pargand in Rangpur, 161. 234. 

SultAnpur, fargand in DinAJpur, 454. 

Sundarganj, trading village in Rangpur, 309. 

SunAiArl, triage in DinAjpur, 451. 

Sunfspur, market village in DinAjpur, 447. 

Supdrt, or betel^nut.— Pdn. 

SufAhAr, pargand in DinAjpur, 439-442; 
village, 437. 

SurAhAr Maniker./af^a^ in DinAjpur. 454. 

SurirhAt, village in DinAjpur, 450L 

Suijyapur.^rjpiird in DinAjpur, 454. 

Survey of Ckur, ^3. 

SuUkAtA, village in DinAjpur, 444. 

Swamps.— 5/r Marshes. 

Swamamayi, MahArAni, 340. 35a. 

SwarAppur, pargand in Rangpur, 254, 263, 
325. 

SwarAppur Bhitarband pargand, 454, 455. 

SyAmpur, village in DinAjpur, 444. 


Taherpur, pargand in DinAjpur, 455. 

TAjpur, pargand in DinAjpur. 439-44^. 445 : 

market village, 437. 

Takrun-hAt, vUlage in DinAjpur. 454. 

TalAi. tributary m the JamunA, in DinAjpur, 

363- 

Tdlnks.—See Tenures. 

TAndAn or TAngrA, town in Maldah, 64. 
I'Angan, river m Maldah, aa, 26, 91 : in 

TAntipArA, village in Maklah, 131. 

TappL pargand in Rangpur. 254. 

TAiA, village in DinAjpur, 365, 453, 454- 
TAr^ani. trading village in Ran^ur, 309. 
TariA. village in DinAjpur. 436. 

TarpanghAt, village in DinAjpur. 453. 
Tartipur. indigo concern in Maldah, 99, i4^< 
Tdrarsilk in Maldah, 3^ 

1 elengAs, an aboriginal tribe in DinAjpur, 
38a. 

Temperature. Maldah, 145 ; Rangpur, 345. 

346 ; DinAjpur. 456. 457- ^ ^ 
Tenants-at-will.— Occupancy rights. 
TentuliyA. village in DinAjpur, 450. 


Tenures of land. MakUh-EstaicstpavM 
re\enue direct to Government. 79 
termediate tenures. 80: cultivating and 
miscellaneous tenures. 80-^, rent-free 
tenures. 83-85: Rangpur-fenuies held 
direci from Govemntent. *74. 275 . superior 
inicrmctiuile tenures. 275-279, subordinate 
intermediate tenures. 279 . tenures held by 
actual cultivators. 279-282, tevenue-frew 
holdings. 282. 283 . rent-free tenures, 183. 
284 ■ DinAjpur — ZaminddrU, 398-401 ; 
subordinate tenures, 401-403 . cultivating 
tenures, or jois, 403, 404 , tdkkirdj, ur 
rent-free holdings, 404. 

Tenure. Variety of kdl^kduU, in Maldah. 
81. 


Th.'ikurAnjf RrAhmans in Maldah, 67 

IhAkurgAon, vilbge and tkdmd in DinAjpur, 
365. 4*3. 45«- 

Thdnds, or police circles. Maldah. no, ia6; 
Rangpur, 328 . DinAjpur, 423. 

Thibet, Kxport of indigo from Rangpur to, 
246. 

Tktkdjoh.' .Vr/Trnuiei 

Tikdti,-~Ste Trtkdti. 

TilAi. river in DinAjpur, 360. 

T1IA1, village in Di^jpur, 439. 

Tiliacuc, Species of. in Rangpur, 1B5. 

Tillage, Maldah— Rice crop, 70-72: cereal 
crops, 72 : green crops, 72 ; hbces. 72 ; 
miscellaneous crops, 72, 73 ; area and out- 
turn of crops, 73. ^4 . implements of, 75, 
76 : manure and irrigation, 90 , falloni 
and rouiion of crops, 90 ; Rangpur— Kin 
crops, 2^-240, oats, 240; other cereals, 
240 , pulses and green crops, 140, 041 , 
oil-secdi. 841, 842 , fibres, 242, 843 . 
tuberous plants. ■43'a45 ; cucurbiuteoui 
pbnts, 84^ 246 : miscelbneous crops, 246, 
247 : sugar-cane, 247 ; tobacco, 147, 248 
pdn, ; snpdri, 240 ; mulbcrriei and 
chilics, 229: other misoelbneoui crops, 
249 : garden vegetables and spioet, 250 
area under different crops, 255, 258. 259 
inplemcnis of tilbge, 265, 2tt ; manure 
291, 292 : DinAjpur— Rice crop, 390. othei 
cereals, 390, 391 ; oil-seeds and greet 
crops, 391 ; fibres and sugar-cane. «i-393 
pdn and tobacco. 393 . misrcllancoui 
crops, 393. 394: area and out-turn o 
cropt. 394. ^5 : implements and tillage 

396.397! Imp''?". . . 

Tiors, a caste 01 thieves in Maldah, 118. 

TiiiA nver, 161, 16a. 164. 165, 168. 169 
892. 296. jpm, 363. 364, 392. 

Tobacco. Cultivalion, etc. of, Maldah, 73 
74; Rangpur. 247, 248. afia. 291, 298 
307. 308 ; DinAjpur. 393. 4". 440- 

Tondah.— &r TAndAn. 

1 orshA, river In Rangpur. 166. 

Towns, etc., of Maldah. 48-65 ; of Rangpui 
169 : of DinMpur. 384. 

Trade of Maldah. 100. loa : Rangpur. y ; 
308: DinAjpur, 411-414- ^ 

Trapping fish. Modes of, in Rangpur, i7< 

171. 17*" 
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[vpees, Various kinds of, in Rangpur, 268. 
iW police, Maldah, iix ; Rangpur, 230, 
33a : DinAjpur, 424. 


S 

SAdA Mahal, village in DinAjpur, 383, 444. 
Sadfpur, village in Maldah. 137. 

Sadr or headquarters subdivision in Rang- 
pur, 344, 345. 

SadullApur, thdnd in Rangpur. 338. 
SadullApur^Ad/ on the BhAgirathi, 55: fair 
at, 68, loi. 

SAgar Dighi in Gaur, 53 ; fair at, 67. 

SagunA, in DinAjpur, 39a. 451. 

SAhat, village in DinAjpur, 448. 

SAhebganj, trading village in Rangpur, 309. 
SSAhibganj, Registration Station on the 
Ganges at, xoa, 41 x. 

SAhibganj, village and grain mart in DinAj- 
pur. 365, 437. 

SAidcbpur, market village in DinAjpur, 437. 
Sakta math, sect of lirAhmans in Rangpur, 
323 , 333. 

S,ll wood and forests, 175, 196, 366, 446. 
S.all)ari, pargand in DinAjpur, 451, 452. 

Salt, Import of, into Maldah, 103, into 
Rangpur, 307, into DinAjpur, 411, 414, 
415. 

Samlinlpiir, fargand in Maldah, 141. 

SanijiA, village in DinAjpur, 365, 405, 413, 
443 - 

Sankarpur, market village in DinAjpur, 453. 
Sankus, river in Rangpur, 164, 167. 

SantAls m DinAjpur, 383. 

Santosh, pargand in DinAjpur, 4^2. 
SanyAsikatA, thdnd in Rangpur, 161. 
Sanydsts in Rangpur, 159, 160, in DinAjpur, 
379 - 

Sapmdi, Species of, in Rangpur, 182. 
Sa])otae, Species of, in Rangpur, 180. 

SAran, Import of rice from liengal into, 103 
SarbamangiilA, nver in Rangpur, 168. 
Sarddrs in RAngpur, 333. 

SarhatA, pargand in Rangpur, 353 
Sarhiatta, fargand in Dinajpur, 433, 453. 
Saroli, village in DinAjpur, 451. 

SarsuA, river in DinAjpur, 361. 

Sasbir, pargand in DinAjpur, 453, 454. 
SaselApiAIA, marsh in DinAjpur, 361. 
Satanandpur, village in Maldah, 1^7. 
SatAsgarh, or Sixty Towers, rum in Panduah, 

64. 

SAtlbAH, trading village in Rangpur, 309. 
SAtkhariA, river in DinAJpur, 36a. 

Sdtums, or head rayats, in Maldah, 65. 
Savings bank in Rangpur, 344. 

Schools. Educational statistics. 
Semi-aboriginal tnbes, Maldah, 1 18 ; Rang- 
pur, axx, 3 x 8 , 319 : Dinajpur, 38X, 38a. 
Se-p^ni tenures . — Set Paint. 

Service tenures.— .S m Chakran. 

Sex, Population according to, Maldah. 37 ; 
Rangpur, 3o8-3xo ; Dii&jpur, 370-373. 


ShAh JalAlpur, village in Maldah, 137. 
ShAhpur, town in Maldah, 141. 
ShAmshemagar, village in DinAjpur, 443. 
ShArA sect of Muhammadans in Rangpur, 

333 , 338. 

Shas-hazArf, pargand in Maldah, 84, 14X. 
Sherpur, town in Maldah, 143. 

Sherpur, pargand in Rangpur, 353, 389. 
Sherpur, pargand in DinAjpur, 454. 

Sherpur r athi Khana, pargand in Maldah, 
142. 

Sherpur hijrApur, pargand in Maldah, 132, 
142. 

ShershAhAbAd. pargand in Maldah, 71, 84, 
89. X42. 

ShikArpur, pargand in Maldah, 136. 142. 
ShikArpur, /ar/aad in DinAjpur, 454 ; village, 
437 - 

ShukArguzArf, pargand in Rangpur, 253. 
SiAldAngA, river in DinAjpur, 361. 

Sfbganj, thdnd in Maldah. 50, 86, xxo, J42. 
Sibganj, village in Din.ijpur, 444. 

Sibpur, village in DinAjpur, 365, 439, 444, 
448. 

Sikandra, Tomb of, in Panduah, 62, 63. 
SiklA hit in DmAjpur, 438. 

Siksahar, pargand in Rangpur, 16 x, 254, 
386. 

Siksahar, pargand in DinAjpur, 454. 

SilbarsA, pargand in DinAjpur, 337. 

Silk, Manufacture of, in Maldah, 94-98 ; in 
Rangpur, 304,305, export of. from Maldah, 
100 , from Rangpur, 307, 308 
Silkworms, Reanng of, in Rangpur, 249. 
SingiA, river in DinAjpur, 360. 

Sioll, village in DinAjpur, 441. 

SirAjganj, village in DmAjpur, 455. 

Sirhatti, village m DmAjpur, 450. 

SitAhar, village m DmAjpur, 441. 

Sitdlsiri, village in DmAjpur, 444. 

Sivottar Land tenure in Maldah, 84 ; in 
Rangpur, 278. 

Size of holdings, Maldah, 74. 75 ; Rangpur, 
26a, 263 ; DmAjpur, 395. 

Snake-biles, Deaths from.— Loss of life. 
.Snakes.— AVtf Reptiles, 
bocial customs of the people in Rangpur, 
226-339. 

Soil in DmAjpur, 358, 404, 405, 440. 

SolmAri in Rangpur, 348, 349. 

SonAkhAli, stream in Maldah, 23. 

SonAttila, village in Maldah, 137. 

SontApur, fair m DmAjpur, 388, 4x1. 
Soponah, village in DmAjpur, 450. 

Spare land in Maldah, 79 ; in ^ngpur, 273. 
Spearing fish in Maldah, 30: in Rangpur, 

Srirampur, market village in DinAjpur, 443. 
SuarmAsA, stream in Maldah, aa. 

Subdivision of estates.— .See Estat^ 
Subdivisional administration, Maldah, ia6 ; 

Rangpur. 344. 3^ ; DinAjpur, 434. 
Sub-tenures . — See Tenures. 

Suird cas^tes, Rangpur, ax 6 -ai 8 , 339 ; DinAj- 

Sugar, idaiiZ?, import of, into, 103 ; prices 
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of, in, 77 : Rangpur, eiport of. from, 307 ; I 
out-tum of, in, a6i. 

Sugar-cane. Cultivation of, in Maldah, 7a. 
85 ; in Rangpur, 247, 291 ; in DinAjpur. 
39 >- 393 . 

Sugar-cane, Disease in, m. 

Suj&inagar. pargamd in Maldah, 127, 143. 
Sujanagar,^r^airdin Diniijpur, 4^. 
Sui&pur, village in DinAjpur, 443. 
Suahdebpur, market village in Din^jpur, 

SulaimAn ShAh Kar&nf, Afghdn king of 
Ben^, 65. 

Sulimibdd, mamtd in Maldah. 132. 
SulUbiganJ, town in Maldah, 127, 143: 
pargand, 143. 

SultAnpur, village in Maldah, 137. 

Sultdnpur, pargand in Rangpur. 16 1, 954. 
SultAnpur. pargand in Dini^pur, 454. 
Sundarganj, trading village in Rangpur. 309. 
SunfbAri. village in DinAjpur, 451. 

Sunispur, market village in Dinijpur. 447. 
Supdri, or betel-nut.— Pdn. 

Suiihir, pargand in Din 4 jpur, 439-442; 
village. 437. 

SurihAr Maniker.^f^ad in DinAjpur, 454. 
SuiirhAt, village m DinAjpur, 45a 
Smiynpur, pargand in DinAjpur, 454. 

Survey of (kur, ^3. 

SuUkatA, village in DinAjpur, 444. 
Swamps.— Marsh^ 

Swamamayi. MahArAni, 340, 352. 
SwarAppur, pargand in Rangpur. 254, 263. 
335. 

SwarAppur Rhitarband pargand, 454, 455. 
SyAmpur, village io DinAjpur, 444. 


Taherpur,/ar^ad in DinAjpur, 455. 
TAjpur, ^rgand in DinAjpur, 459 ‘ 449 > 445 ! 

market viUa^ 437. 

Takrun-hAt, villiige in DinAjpur. 454. 

TalAi, tribuUry of the JamunA, in DinAjpur, 

363- 

Tdinks.—See Tenures. 

TAndAn or TAngrA, town in Maldah, 64. 
TAngan, river m Maldah, aa, 26, 91 ; in 
DinAjpur, 359, 360, 436. ' 

L— 5rrTAi ■■ 


TAngrA.- 

TAntipArA, village m Maldah, 131. 

TappA, pargand in Rangpur, 254. 

TAra, village in DinAjpur, 365. 453, 454 - 
TArAganj, trading vill^ in Rangpur. 309^ 
I'anA, village in DinAjpur, 436. 

TarpanghAt, village in DinAjpur, 453. 
Tartipur, indigo concern in Maldah, 99^ i 43 < 
Tatar silk in Maldah. 3^ 

TdcngAs, an aboriginal tribe in DinAjpur, 
38a. 

Temperature. Maldah, 145 : Rangpur, 345. 

346 ; DinAjpur, 441, 45 ^ 457 - ^ ^ 
Tenants-at-wiU.— Occupancy rigbU. 
TemuliyA, viUage in DinAjpur, 450. 


Tenures of land, MaMah-Eitatesipif^ 
rewnue direct to Government, 79 
termediate tenures. 80: cultivating and 
miscellaneous tenures. 80^. rent-free 
tenures. 83-83: Rangpur— Tenures held 
dirrci from Government. 274, 273 . superior 
intermediate tenures, 275-279. subonlinaie 
intermediate tenures, 279 . tenures held by 
actual cultivators. 279-282. revenue-free 
holdings. 282. 283 : rent-free tenures, 183. 
284 DinAjpur — ZamMdris, ^401 ; 
subordinate tenures, 401-403 ; ruliivating 
tenures, or jofs, 403, 404, idkMirdj, or 
rent-free holdings, 404. 

Tenure. Variety of kdi-kdttid, in Maldah, 
81. 


ThAkurAnjf RrAhmans in MaM.ih, 67 
ThAkurKAon. \ illage and tkdnd in DinAjpur, 


361. 365. 423. 451. 
TndnJt, i 


or police circles, Maldah. no, ii6; 
Rangpur, 328 ; DinAjpur, 42> 

Thibet, Kxport of indigo from Rangpur to, 

246. 

7 'htJtd jo/t, Sft Tenures. 

TtkiiH — .SVr TnkdH 
TilAi. river in DinAjpur, 360. 

'IilAi. village in DinAjpur, 439. 

Tilucue, Species of. in Rangpur. 1B5. 
Tillage, Maldah— Rice crop. 70-72; cemd 
crops, 72 ; green crops. 7a , ftbres. 72 ; 
miscellaneous crops, 72. 73 . area and out- 
turn of crops, 73. 74 , implements of. 75. 
76, manure and irrigalion, 90; falkmi 
and rotation of crops, 90 ' Rangpur— Rice 
crops, 234-240; oats, 240; other cervali, 
240; pulses and green crops, 140, 241 : 
oil-seeds. 241, 24a ; fibres. 842. 343 ; 
tuberous planti, 843-245 ; cururlutacfmis 
plants, 245, 246 ; miicellaneous crops. 146, 

247 , sugar-cane, 247 , tobacco. 847. 248 ; 
pdn, 2^ : supdri, 249 ; mulbenict and 
chilies, 249; other miscellaneous crops, 
249; garden vegetables and spkes, 250; 
area under different crops, 255. 258, 959 ; 
inplcmrnlB of tillage, 265. 266 : manure. 
991, 99a. DinAjpur— Rice anp, 390. other 
cereals, 390, 391 ; oil seeds and green 
crops, 391 ; fibres and sugar-cane. 301-393 : 
pdn and tobacco, 393, misrellane^ 
crops, 393. 394 ; area and out-tum of 
crops. 394. 395 . implements and tillage, 

394.397: . . 

Tiors, a caste of thieves in Maldah. 1 18. 
TislA nver. 161, 16a, 164, 165, 168. 169, 

* 9 *. * 9 *.^. 3 * 3 . 3 * 4 . 3 ! 2 - „ . 

Tobacco, Cultivation, etc. of. Maldah, 73, 
74; Rangpur, 847, 248. 262. 291, ayi. 
307. 308 : DinAjpur. 393. 411. 440. 
Ton^h.— 5 rr TAndAn. 

TorihA. river in Rangpur. 166. 

Towns, etc . of Maldah. 48-65 . of Rangpur, 
169 : of DiniUpur. 384. 

Trade of Maldah. 100, 10a ; Rangpur. g 7, 
306; DinAipur. 4iv-4M- 
Trapping fish. Modes of. in Rangpur, 170, 
171. 17a- 
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uSUtf'UlfiBi. tenure in Maldah, Be, 83. 
TUMfeaii "town in Maldah, ia8. 

1 nsroU.— TistA. 

Tubi BehAr milA in Maldah. 67. 
TulifgliAt. fargund in Rangpur, 354. 985. 


u 

Uchannaita. fargand in DinAjpur. 455. 
UdAipur in Rangjiur. 319. 313. 

UdAipur. village in DinAjpur, 365, 436. 
UdAi^, market village in DinAjpur. 452. 
UdAaf, ^rgatid in Rangpur. 95^ 

Ullpur dispensary. 350. 359 ; school. 340. 
3 ^* 

UmArpur, village in Maldah, 137. 

Updrpuri, village in DinAjpur. 437. 

Urtiem, Spedes of, in Rangpur. 189. 
Utkala. or Orissa BrAhmans in Rangpur, 
914. 

UttaigAon, market village in DinAjpur. 443. 


V 

Valshnav BrAhmans in Rangpur, 993; In 
DinAjpur, 379. 

VaUhnavoUar land tenure in DinAjpur, 

Va!^ caste in DinAjpur, 337. 

VariMies of rioe.— Rice. 

Vervains in Rangpur, 178, 179. 

Village officinls, Maldah, 65, 66 ; Rangpur, 
930, 931 ; DinAjpur, 284-386. 

Villages, Number of, Maldah, 37; Rang- 


pur. 906. 995. 308. 309 ; DinAjpur. 365, 

ViS^ watch, Maldah, 111, 11a ; Rangpur. 

399; DinAjpur, 369. 493. 

VirbhAv BrAhmans in Rangpur, 999. 
Visknottar land tenure in Maldah, 84, 85. 
Vital sutistics, Maldah, 15a. 


W 

Wages and prices. Maldah, 76, 77, 100 ; 
Rangpur, a66-a68, 306: DinAjpur, 397, 

Maldah, 47. 

WarigAchhA. famnd in Rangpur, 954. ^85. 
Waste land in DinAjpur, 446. 
Water-courses.— -S m Irrigation. 
Water-supply, Utilization of, Maldah. 28, 
39: Rangpur. 169. 

WAairpur, pargaiid in Maldah, 139, 144. 
Weights and measures, Maldah, 78 ; I^ng- 
pur, 968-973 ; DinAjpur, 397, 3^. 

WWt. — Sh Cereal crops. 

Wild animals.— 5 m Ftra Naturm, 


Y 

Yams.— 5 m Potatoes. 


Z 

Zaminddris in DinAjpur, 398-401. 
ZamlndArs,^Stt Tenures of land. 
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ConiinumUon t>f front 

institution and the statistics of the 
Administrative Subdivisiods. Each 
account concludes with information 
on topics like the sanitary aspects of 
the Oistrict. its medical topography, 
endemic and epidemic diseases, 
indigeneous drugs, medical charities, 
meteorological data. etc. These 
volumes have now been reprinted. 
The volumes have immense wealth 
of knowledge and are of special 
interest to research scholars, 
geographers, historians, sociologists, 
educationists and administrators. 

Details of the Volumes : 

Vol. 1 — 24 Parganas and Sundar- 
bans 

Vol. 2-'-Nadia and Jessore 
Vol. 3 — Midnapur Hugli (including 

Howrah) 

Vol. 4 Bardwan, Bankura & 

Bir bhum 

Vol. 5 — Dacca. Bakarganj, Faridpur 
& Maimansinh 

Vol. 6 - Chittagong Hill T racts. Chi- 
ttagong. Noakhali. Tipperah. 
Hill Tipperah 

Vol. 7-- Maldah. Rangpur & Dinajpur 
Vol. 8 Raishahi & Bogra 
Vol. 9 -Murshidabad & Pabna 
Vol. 10- Darjiling, Jalpaiguri & Kutch 
Behar State 

Vol- 11 — Patna A. Saran 
Vol. 12 - Gaya A Shahabad 
Vol. 13 — Tirhut A Champaran 
Vol. 14 — Bhagalpur A the Santal 
Parganas 

Vol. 15 — Monghyr A Purniah 
Vol. 16 — Hazaribagh A Lhardagha 

Vol. 17 — Singbhum. Tributary States 
of Chutia Nagpur A Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18 — Cuttack A Balasor 
Vol. 19 — Puri A Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20 — Fisheries A Botany of 
Bengal with General Index 
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